From  Now 

to  January  1st,  *95 

For  25  cents, 


The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal 


will  be  sent  on  trial  to  any  address 
the  rest  of  the  year,  on  receipt  of 
only  twenty-five  cents. 

These  numbers  include  the 
Special  Holiday  Issues,  also  ex¬ 
clusive  publication  of  such  musical 
features  as ; 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 


A  New  Ballad  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
A  New  Waltz  by  Luisfi  Arditi 
A  New  Song  by  Reginald  De  Koven 


Eminent  Contributors  include 
W.  D.  Howells,  Eugene  Pteld,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  and  many  others. 

nx  cums  fuslubdig  compabt,  piiLADimiA 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  20,  1804. 


For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  “Immortal  Allegory,”  written  in 
Bedford  jail,  England,  by  John  Bun- 
YAN,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
read,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible.  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon,  the  greatest  preacher  of 
the  nineteenth  century',  has  read  it 
otu  hundred  times  and  constantly 
drew  from  its  vivid  portrayals  of  the 
Christian  Pilgrimage  from  the  “City 
of  Destruction”  to  the  “Celestial 
City”  for  illustrations  in  his  wonder¬ 
ful  discourses.  It  should  be 

in  lEvcrie  tiousc. 

It  fascinates  while  its  instructs  the 
young.  It  cheers  and  comforts  all 
who  have  learned  the  trials  and 
troubles  of  human  life. 

The  price  of  this  beautiful  book  in 
the  bookstores  is  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  but  by  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  publishers  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 

the  jftncst  fibftton 

of  this  wonderful  book  yet  prepared 
for  the  general  public,  at  the  marvel¬ 
lously  low  price  of 

©nc  Dollar. 

This  “Peerless  Edition”  is  8xio 
inches  in  size  and  contains  327  quarto 
pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  su¬ 
perbly  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty 
full  page  and  fifty  portrait  and  char¬ 
acter  Engravings  by  Barnard  and 
others,  and,  a  beautiful  •'full-page 
water-color  frontispiece. ' 

In  combination  with  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  we  make  the  following  offer:  For 

$3.25 

we  will  send  to  any  new  subscriber 

tTbe  evangelists^. 

anb 

pilgrim’s  progress. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  yourself  and  your  family  with 
“the  leading  newspaper  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  denomination  in  the  United 
States”  (London  Times),  and  “the 
most  fascinating  and  instructive  alle¬ 
gory  ever  written.”  No  Christian 
family  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

Address 

Zbc  lepanoeliat, 

33  mnion  Sqture,  •  Itew  Vorh  Citi^. 


$15,000,000! 

‘Itlmball  tbe  Cburcb  Debt-Halser” 


ON  THE  MERITS  OF 


:be  Cross  ISenevolent  Chart 


FOR  RAISING  CHURCH  MONEY. 

One  of  the  original  forces  of  our  age  is  Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  who  since  1 878 
has  lifted  debts  from  1  60  American  churches,  with  an  aggregate  indebtedness 
of  $  1 5,000.000.  Such  a  man  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  debt¬ 
raising,  and  this  is  what  he  writes  concerning  the  Cross  Benevolence  Chart 
furnished  by  H.  D.  Selleck,  1 3  Astor  Place,  New  York ; 

New  York,  September  12,  1894 

Dear  Sir:— 

While  Mr.  Selleck’s  plan  might  not  prove  adequate  to  the  needs  for  a  new  church  building,  or 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  larger  church  debts,  it  is  certainly  valuable  in  those  cases  where  unexpect¬ 
ed  financial  calls,  or  quarterly  or  yearly  arrearages  appear,  and  righteously  demand  immediate  and  ef¬ 
fective  attention. 

To  ignore  or  neglect  these  obligations,  or  to  leave  them  for  trustees  or  elders  and  deacons  to  pay,  is 
fruitful  of  serious  damage,  always. 

By  this  plan  all  are  informed  of  the  facts,  and  in  view  of  them  are  encouraged  to  join  in  cheerfully 
“doing  present  duty.”  This  is  always  valuable  far  beyond  the  money  value,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
method,  the  highest  motives  alone  are  in  the  Saviour’s  name  appealed  to. 

Very  truly  yours, 

_  EDWARD  KIMBALL. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  -  -  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

This  plan  has  helped  hundreds  of  churches;  it  can  he! 


XUM 


TBce tss¥. 


September  20,  1^- 


Mchool  ^/ititcUiiX^ 


iime.  Alberti’s  Defsarte  5idli6bf  of  C 

Health,  Strenjj^th  aiMl  Grace  for  Youfis  LadlM, 


n^ew  York. 


kKBBtOBM'S.^nEAOHntS*  ACttKCT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Stuht.  Nhw  Tobk. 


Ordinaiy  schools  lay  the  foundation  of  education  by  teaching  the  necessary 
fundamental  facts  of  modem  knowledge.  But  there  are  few  which  lead  young 
ladies  to  make  really  their  own  the  knowledge  so  acquired,  as  well  as  that 
absorbed  by  association  with  refined  environment,  and  to  <utilize  it  in  personal 
character-building,  or  to  give  expression  with  ease,  grace  and  certainty  to  their 
individuality  of  character,  thought  and  feeling. 

Mme.  Alberti’s  Delsarte  School  of  Expression 

affords  every  facility  for  completing  and  rounding  an  education.  In  addition,  it  is 

a  Character-building  Institution, 

giving  systematic  development  of  mind,  morals  and  body  and  producing  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  womanhood. 

The  Means  Are:  Artistic  environment,  refined  accomplishments  for  home 
and  society,  good  taste,  social  forms,  clear  thought,  acquired  knowledge  made 
practical,  development  of  body  to  be  free  to  follow  the  will  in  giving  unresisted 
and  natural  expression  to  unfolding  thought.  Such  education  is  not  gleaned  from 
books — it  is  possible  only  amid  refined  sunoundings  in  the  midst  of  metropolitan 
advantages. 

Annual  tuition  fee,  with  board  and  Incidentals  included,  1700  to  $1,100,  according  to  choice  of  room. 

Year  book  and  inte^ting  particulars  upon  application.' 

Wri.  n.  ALBERTI,  Director,  557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Seeceasore  to  the  Misses  Oreen) 

School  for  Oirls. 

ReM>peDS  Wedoeeday.  Oot.  8d,  at  new  location. 

176  West  T;!d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  8Sd  year  Oct.  8d. 
Klodergarten  for  boys  and  girls. 

Miss  Day,  Princiiial.  88  West  40th  Street. 


The  MIbboii  Bly*8  School  for  QirlB. 

BIVSB8IDX2  DBIVII.  h&th  and  8Btb  St 
York.  Will  reopen  October  8d. 


hllse  8.  D.  Doremua. 

BOABDINO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBLS. 
BB-OPBNS  OCTOBEB  4th. 

7U  Madison  ATsniie,  New  York. 


Home  boarding  and  day  school  for 

GIRLS,  No.  aOT  6th  AVENUE.  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  OHASTH.  GARDNER,  Principals. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLT” 

7B1  Madison  Areiuie,  (edth  Street),  New  York. 

76tb  school  year  begins  Sept.  86tb.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  careful  lustmctlon. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  PhJ)..  Principal. 


MIbs  ChiBhohn's  School  fOr  QirU 

16  East  66th  Street,  New  York. 

»ns  Monday,  October  1st.  Resident  pupils. 


Day  School  fbr  Girls, 
tf  EiMt  64tk  St., 
y,  inter  mediate,  Aca- 
lergarten,  Petooer  10. 


Connecticut. 


ISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 


Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  Septembei 
Rwident,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Spe 
advantages  In  Mnsic  and  Art.  Certificate  admltc 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Temte  for  boarding  pupils,  $700  per  year. 


demic  and  Collegiate  Dept’s. 


UJP80N  8MMINAMY, 

NEW  PBE8TON,  UTCHFXKU)  CO..  OO 
For  Boys  and  Yonng  Men.  Referencee:  President 
Yale  University:  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyter,  D.D.,  of  Bi 
For  other  references  of  information.  Inqniro  of 
Rev.  HENRY  UI^N.  Prin 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOREY.  PrlnolpaL 


Thirty -sixth 

rear  b^ins  Oct. 
,  18M.  Confers 
LL.HL.  also  (for 
gradnate  course) 


University 
Law  School  _ 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  Dean  and  Senior  Profeseor. 

Addrees  for  catalogue.  _  _ _ _ 

Professor  I.  P.  RUSSELL, 

1»  Broadway  N.  Y-  City. 


Washington,  D.C. 


NORWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

A  School  for  Oirk.  FnU  Acadeado  Conhw.  Complete 
School  of  Modem  Languages.  Best  advafitages  in  Mu¬ 
sic.  Art,  and  Elocution.  Special  prepamtion  for  any 

^Hon.  J.  O.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  writes: 
“1  take  pleasure  in  uniting  with  Secretary  Herbert  in 
commending  Norwood  Insutnte.  It  hM  long  been  reo- 
ggnlsed  ae  one  of  the  beet  schools  for  yonng  ladles  In 
Washington.”  Opens  Sept.  87th.  Address  Mrs.  W.  D. 
CABELL,  1486  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pennsylvania. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boctfding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
16th  year.  TenmL  from  $600  to  $800  per  year.  Address 


for  Catalogne, 


RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Preparatory  and  Collegiate'  'tiepartmeots  open  c 
Wednesday,  wpt.  86th.  For  catalognes  and  full  info 
matlon,  address  or  apply  at  54  West  &5th  Street. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  w^m^n. 

Clsseioal.  Sclentlfle  and  Special  Conrses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certillcate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Bnildins»uMoni«Msiltoc<»«fa«*mlhMlth,Ti>wity- 

aw  sera.— tw.lT.  in  sroT. ;  Uk.  for  towinguM  riutins. 

Mill  ■y.Tnwiltnrwjiitwial.n 

aiidoDtiaa.1.  Y<iuoaaiai«MMiif4.11UM  Ap^^ 
MShIDA O.  ALLBN.  PhastpalBndM^Uim. 


and  College  Preparatory,  nc&r  Phlla.,  having  a  few 
vacancies,  will  receive  a  number  of  pnpils  at  rtdnced 
rates.  Address  P.  O.  Box  178,  Ph^  Pa. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NKW.YORK.-For 
/  lars  address  MRS.  S.  J. 


THE  STREETS 
OF  PARIS,  by 
Richard  Harding 
Davis,  illustrated  by 
Chas.  Dana  Gibson, 
is  one  of  the  many 
attractions  of 


Nbw  YoBK.,Newbnrgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girit 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Ysssar  and  Wellesley. 


r£MPL£  eR0V£  S£MINARY. 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  conrses  for  YoMgJLadles. 
10  teachers.  Chas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D..  Prest 


RU8HIN6  INSTITUTE,  Flwhing,  N. 

loardieg  School  for  Ysnng  Men  and  Boys.  Regei 
:sml nations.  Opens  Tuesday,  Swt.  18tb.  Addrm 


DB.  KIMBALL’S  PBSPARATOBY,  Ht.  Holly,  H,  J,  18  miles 
from  Philtt.  Ideal  Hosie  School  for  Girls.  7  depts.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution.  Catalogs.  C.  Cotton  Kimball,  D.D..  Prin. 


For  October.  166  pp.  Ready  September  21. 


GOOD  SHORT  STORIES. 

Tbs  Old  GentlciiMH  of  the  Black 
Stock,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Pagb. 

Selvotioa  Osp,  by  Owbn  Wirrsa. 

A  Day  of  tbs  Pleochlo  a«h.  by 
JUUAN  RaLTH. 


NOTABLE  FEATURES. 

OoH  In  the  OM  Ceentry,  by  Cas- 
rA«  W.  Whitvbv. 

Lahore  and  the  Puninnh,  by  Ed¬ 
win  Lokd  Weeks. 

Iberville  and  the  Mlaalssippl.  by 
Gkacs  King. 


A  School  for  Bofft—Prcporco  for  CoHof*  or  Bu*loo*t—A  Chrio- 
tlao  Homo  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  186S,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  ha.  s  Mrong  Chrimisn  facnlty,  1.  beantlfnlly  ritnated 
'With  large  and  heantiful  grounds  ana  bnUdlngA  fine  gynma- 
slam,  and  tmn  nurronnding  refined,  healthfol  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  mich  rarroondlng.  reoeived.  For  terms, 
cnr«,of  .tudy,rf.r.ngg^^.^lj^m^  A-M..  Prlnolpm. 


SeriBls,  Editorial  Departments,  etc. 


IVY  HALL,  nI®”® 

me  and  C<dlek»-prenaratinTS$hqioI  for  Y< 
tificate  admra  to'Sfflth’.'  Es^UinM,  u 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELKT. 


September  30,  *  1894. 


Macmillan  &  Co.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Juti  Pubfishtd. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 

Bj  James  Fbsdebick  MoCubot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  LaDgaages  in  University 
College,  Toronto.  L  To  the  downfall  of  Sa> 
maria.  8vo,  cloth,  tS.OO  net. 

**....  Its  aim  is  to  help  those  Into  whose  hands  it 
mar  tall  to  apprehend  in  its  true  relations  the  history  of 
that  ancient  people  (the  Semites),  through  whom  the 
werld  has  gained  most  of  its  herita^  of  moral  and  spir> 
itual  light  and  power.  .  .  .  Amthor'$  Pr^aet. 


Korn  Read/. 

M/ss  FItItIt’t  atm  Book,  mltk  lllmHnctlomt  tm  Color. 

A  Comer  of  Cathay.  Studies  from  Life 
Amons:  the  Chinese. 

By  AdAlb  M.  Fibldb,  author  of  '‘Chinese 
Nights’  Entertainments.”  With  colored  plates 
reproduced  from  original  pictures  by  artists  in 
the  celebrated  school  of  Go  Leng,  at  Swatow, 
China.  Small  4to,  doth  gilt,  13.00. 

BomB  ttamp  for  Bom  Comploto  Oatatogoo  of  BoomtUoo  A  Co.  's 
Bubileatloiio  sow  rooBg. 

Macmillan  and  Company, 

06  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


“  The  Novel  of  the  Season.” 


George  fleredith’s  New 
Story. 

Lord  Ormont 
and 

His  Aminta 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 

12mo,  $1.50. 


The  Independent. 

“  Exquisitely  deligdttful  reading.  Mr.  Meredith 
has  that  something  we  call  genius,  the  indefinable 
quality  of  fascination.” 

The  London  Timet. 

“It  is  equal  to  anything  Mr.  Meredith  has  ever 
done.  It  is  romantic,  plausible,  dramatic,  pregnant 
with  philosophy,  and  far-reaching  in  its  survey  of 
human  motive.” 

The  Poll  MaU  Ornette. 

“A  novd  tor  which  the  lover  of  literature  will  do 
well  to  put  up  his  hands  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  grace,  ‘be  truly  thankfuL’  ” 

The  Churchman. 

“A  noble  novel.  The  most  brilliant,  the  most 
spirited  and  dashing,  and  the  most  manly  novel  of 
tte  season.” 

The  Literary  World. 

“Never  has  Mr.  Meredith’s  genius  been  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  in  f.Hs  latest  novd.  It  is  artistic,  dra¬ 
matic,  absolutely  original,  and  it  makes  an  inefface¬ 
able  impression  on  the  mind.” 

The  Boston  Beacon. 

“Indisputably  one  of  the  author’s  best  produo- 
nnH  a  landmark  in  later  Victorian  prose.” 

*«•  Sold  bg  aB  boohtOlen,  or  tent,  postpaid,  l>v 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

168-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

By  Herself.  An  autobiography  of  extraordinary 
interest,  of  one  of  the  foremost  Englishwomen  of 
this  century.  With  a  Portrait  and  a  Hictnre  of 
her  Home.  8  vola  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Familiar  Letters  of  Thoreau. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Fbank  B.  Sanbobn.  Uniform  with  Riverside 
Edition  of  Thoreau’s  Works.  With  a  full  index. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,$1.50. 

The  Pearl  of  India. 

An  informing  and  very  resdable  book  about 
Ceylon,  by  M.  M.  Ballou,  author  of  “Due  East," 
“Due  West,”  “Due  North,”  “Due  Sdtttb.’’  “Under 
the  ^u them  Cross,”  “Equatorial  America,"  “The 
New  Eldorado,”  ‘‘Artec  Land,”  “The  Story  of 
Malta,”  etc.  Crown  8va  $1.50. 

Sweet  Clover:  A  Romance  of  the 
White  City. 

A  charminglove  story  interwoven  with  phases  of 
the  Great  Fair,  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham, 
author  of  “Next  Door,’’  “Dr.  Latimer,”  “Miss 
Bagg’s  Secretary,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Coeur  d’Alene. 

A  dramatic  account  of  riots  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
mines  in  1892,  with  an  engaging  love  story,  by 
Mart  Hallock  Foote,  author  of  ‘  John  Bode- 
win’s  Testimony,  “The  Led  Horse  Claim,”  “In 
Exile,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.25. 

Sold  by  aU  BookteUert.  Sent,  pou>..-td,  ty 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston, 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  Ymrk. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

xsr  TXI'El 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Breat  Belictlii  to  PiiMisters’  Prices 

Send  US  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  deslie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MABIMOTH  CATAIAMIUE  FBBE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park,  KBW  TOBK. 


Theological  Seminariea, 


Union  Theological  Semiriary, 

New  York  CKy. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  28. 1801. 
The  Faculty  will  leoeive  new  students  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  0:80  A.1I. 

Rooma  will  be  drawn  at  2  r.u. 

The  onralng  addresa  will  bn  delivered  by  Prof.  Chas.  A. 
Briggs,  D.D.,  in  tne  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  27, 
at  4  p.M. 

Students  are  urged  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  opening. 
Luggage  should  be  directed  to  No.  80  East  70th  Street. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday,  September  19.  Enrol¬ 
ment  of  students  at  10  Ajt.  Prayers  at  5  p.m.  Inaagnra- 
tion  of  Professor  Theodore  Weld  Hopkins,  as  Hyde  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity,  at 
7:80  P.1I.  Tbs  charge  by  tbs  Rev.  W.  R.  Taylor,  D.D..  of 
Rochester,  and  the  inaugural  address  by  Professor  Hop¬ 
kins.  Daring  the  month  of  October,  Professor  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  A.H.D.C.L.,  ot  tbs  Univenlty  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  will  lecture  in  the  Morgan  Lecture  coarse. 

Hurt  M>  Booth,  Pres..  Auburn,  N,  Y. 


The  McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 

Chlcoap,  Ullnols. 

The  session  of  1894-95  will  be  opened  with  au  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Hobsoo,  Ch&man  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  for  the  year,  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  8  P.M.  Booms  will  be  drawn  by  new  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  day  at  10  A.M.  Matriculation  of 
students  Fridi^  at  9  a.m. 

D.  C.  MABQUis,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


THE  UBGEMD  on  TOVB  y;.AWw:T.  ^ 
Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  sabs:  liptlon  is  ptid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
Thr  Evarorlut.  If  so  pleaes  remit  the  amonnt  tc 
Thr  Evarorust 

38  Union  Sqnof  t  N  Y.  City, 


IMPORTANT 

PUPLICATIONS. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


At  last  something  decisive  has  hapjiened  in 
Corea.  In  a  great  battle  at  Phong  Yang,  not 
very  far  southeast  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  the 
Chinese  army  was  put  to  utter  rout  by  the 
Japanese,  and  three  -  fourths  of  the  whole 
Chinese  force,  16,000  men,  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner.  The  Japanese 
army  bad  landed  in  Corea  in  three  divisions, 
coming  up  from  Oen  San  on  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
from  Chi-mulpo  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  Hwang 
Ju  on  the  Gulf  of  Corea,  a  northern  arm  of 
the  Yellow  Sea,  and  after  annihilating  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Chinese  army, 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  centre  with 
destructive  effect.  The  immense  superiority 
of  Japanese  over  Chinese  tactics  was  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  moral  victory  is  probably 
more  effective  even  than  that  of  arms.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  time  has  already  come 
for  the  intervention  of  neutral  powers  in  favor 
of  peace.  Yet  the  Chinese  navy  is  still  there, 
and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  Japan  is 
able  to  cope  with  it.  Till  that  question  is 


decided  it  is  possible  that  China  may  refuse 
arbitration.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain : 
the  progressive  spirit  of  Japan  has  justified 
itself  to  the  Orient,  and  how  much  that  means 
those  who  best  know  the  Orient  are  best  able 
to  appreciate. 


The  arrest  of  native  professors  in  Christian 
institutions  in  Asiatic  Turkey  appears  to  be 
part  of  a  well-defined  policy.  When  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  fact  was  made  by  foreign 
despatches  to  the  daily  papers,  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  immediately  to  Washington 
by  the  American  Board,  and  the  secretaries 
were  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  our  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Constantinople  was  to  proceed  to  Ain 
tab  to  investigate  the  whole  affair,  and  that 
orders  had  been  given  forbidding  the 
searching  of  the  college  premises  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  United  States  Legation 
official.  It  looks  as  if  this  wholesale  arrest 
of  the  native  instructors  in  the  two  cities  of 
Aintab,  where  there  is  a  college,  and  Marash, 
where  here  is  a  college  for  girls  and  a  the¬ 
ological  Seminary,  is  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  suppresg 
the  schools.  They  have  tried  various  ways 
heretofore  and  failed,  and  this  is  apparently 
a  new  move  upon  their  part  to  put  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  teachers,  upon  whom  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  entirely  dependent,  and  who  are 
native  subjects  of  Turkey,  into  prison.  Of 
course  the  schools  cannot  proceed  with  the 
Faculty  locked  up  in  prison.  The  Turkish 
Government  can  delay  action  thereafter,  as 
it  does  in  many  oases,  and  no  trial  be  had  for 
a  year  or  two.  In  the  meantime,  the  school 
is  closed.  If  other  teachers  take  their  places 
in  the  college,  they  could  be  given  a  place 
with  their  predecessors  in  prison,  and  so  the 
work  of  suppression  go  on.  This  representa¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Board  have  asked  that  our  Minister  be  in¬ 
structed  to  investigate  along  that  line.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Faculty  of  these  colleges  or  of  the  theological 
seminary  are  in  any  way  complicated  in  polit¬ 
ical  affairs.  In  fact,  the  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  these  institutions  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  confidence,  and  it  is  believed  that 
investigation  will  bring  about  their  release. 


To  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due  refiects 
credit  both  on  them  who  pay  and  him  who  re¬ 
ceives.  The  great  German  nation  is  not  likely 
soon  to  forget  what  it  owes  to  Prince  Bismarck 
—the  very  fact  of  its  present  greatness,  in¬ 
deed — and  last  Sunday  was  selected  by  the 
people  of  Posen  as  the  day  for  an  imposing  fes¬ 
tival  which  should  show  how  they  ragarded 
their  debt  to  the  famous  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Empire.  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  family  be¬ 
ing  at  his  castle  in  Varzin,  in  East  Prussia,  a 
delegation  of  the  notables  of  Posen  came  to 
testify  their  admirairation  and  gratitude.  The 


little  village  made  high  holiday  of  the  occasion, 
bedecking  itself  with  fiags,  garlands,  and 
arches,  especially  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
castle.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  pro¬ 
cession,  with  speeches  and  shouts  of  applause, 
and — the  country  being  Germany — a  mag¬ 
nificent  choir  of  men  to  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  popular  German  songs.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  in  his  address,  reviewed  the  history 
of  national  unity,  and  maintain  that  Posen  on 
the  east  was  as  essential  to  a  united  Germany 
as  Alsace  on  the  west,  and  that  neither  would 
ever  be  relinquished.  This,  in  view  of  recent 
movements  of  the  Polish  nobility  and  clergy, 
looking  toward  an  attempt  to  detach  Posen 
from  Germany,  and  to  what  Prince  Bismarck 
denounced  as  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Though  the  address  was  full  of  vig¬ 
or,  it  was  pathetic  to  observe  the  feeble  health 
of  the  ex-Chanoellor,  who  was  obliged  more 
than  once  to  interrupt  his  speech  on  account 
of  severe  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  though  no  longer  engaged  in  public 
business.  Prince  Bismarck  is  by  no  means 
without  important  interests.  His  property  at 
Varzin  is  very  extensive,  including  two  impor¬ 
tant  factories,  in  one  of  which  be  employs  two 
hundred  men,  and  in  the  other  one  hundred 
and  ten.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  bis  working-men,  who  labor  under 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances. 


Emperor  William  usually  has  his  reasons  for 
what  he  does,  and  the  great  naval  review 
which  recently  took  place  off  Swinemund  on 
the  Baltic  is  not  an  exception.  The  festivities 
of  that  occasion  had,  it  appears,  a  political 
significance,  being  intended  to  prepare  the 
popular  mind  for  the  request  for  a  large  grant 
for  naval  purposes  when  the  Reichstag  meets. 
The  world  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
Germany  as  a  naval  power,  but  it  will  not  be 
the  Emperor’s  fault  if  it  does  not  become  00. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties  last  session  to  appropriate  4,600,000  marks 
for  naval  purposes,  he  now  proposes  to  ask 
for  10,000,000. 


The  most  interesting  question  in  Italy  to-day 
is  as  to  the  attitude  of  Vatican  and  Quirinal 
toward  one  another.  Will  they  find  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  social  question  so  great  as  to  do 
away  with  all  that  has  for  so  many  years  kept 
them  apart?  Nothing  else  probably  could 
bring  either  side  to  so  much  as  consider  the 
possbility  of  recognition.  The  perils  which 
threaten  the  country  are  certainly  serious ;  an¬ 
archy  is  by  no  means  crushed  or  quelled.  So 
lately  as  Sunday  four  anarchists  were  surprised 
posting  a  manifesto  near  one  of  the  Ministries. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  the  Popei  or,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  between  the  principles  which  they  repre¬ 
sent,  is  not  so  near  as  some  recent  reports  have 
made  it  out  to  be. 
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DEATH  or  DB.  POHEBOT. 

He  left  08  loddenly  and  we  are  sorely  be¬ 
reaved.  The  sorrow  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Cleveland  is  shared  by  the  whole  city  and  felt 
through  our  entire  brotherhood.  Sudden  death 
is  always  a  shock  to  us,  even  though  we  know 
that  it  means  only  “sudden  glory,”  for  then 
we  cry  out  before  we  have  time  to  be  com¬ 
forted.  The  loss,  too,  seems  all  the  larger  by 
its  swift  recognition,  its  unanticipated  pres- 
enoe.  The  grief  caused  by  the  quick  going 
out  of  a  life  that  has  been  a  part  of  our  own 
is  something  by  itself.  It  doubtless  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  fulfil  if  we  meet  it  wisely.  May  this 
visitation  of  our  Father  bring  some  blessing 
to  the  bereaved  church  and  city. 

Of  Dr.  Pomeroy  as  a  man  and  a  minister  we 
do  not  speak  here,  further  than  simply  to  no¬ 
tice  the  largeness  of  his  life,  which  empha 
sizes  the  loss  of  such  a  man  from  the  pastor¬ 
ate.  Souls  as  well  ai  bodies  have  a  vitality 
more  or  less  penetrating  and  moving.  It  has 
always  characterized  association  with  Dr. 
Pomeroy  that  one  “felt  his  life.”  It  was  a 
gain  to  your  own  spirit  to  be  conversant  with 
his.  The  secret  of  his  power  among  men  was 
this  “eloquence  of  vital  force.”  He  was  one 
of  its  best  representatives,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed.  Next  to  the  Spirit  of  Cod  is 
the  forceful,  friendly,  upholding  spirit  of  such 
a  godly  man. 


CRIMINAL  TREATMENT  OF  TREES. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egleston  printed 
in  this  number  of  The  Evangelist  calls  atten¬ 
tion,  in  a  forcible  and  sensible  way,  to  the  reck¬ 
less  and  criminal  treatment  of  our  forests,  in 
general  and  of  our  good  friends  the  trees  in 
particular.  His  simple  statement  that  nothing 
in  nature  except  a  man  is  more  valuable  than 
a  tree,  reminds  one  of  the  late  Edward  Jaffray’s 
judgment  that  only  killing  a  man  was  worse 
than  cutting  down  a  tree.  The  Laurel  Hill 
Association  seems  likely  to  become  foremost 
among  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  trees.  The  need  of  active  measures  to  de- 


itance  till  the  resulting  shame  is  beginning  to ! 
show.  Forest  laws  that  are  sharp  and  usable 
as  axes  are  demanded.  The  ownership  of 
woodland  must  not  carry  the  right  to  abuse 
it.  Lauds  that  are  important  water  preserves 
should  be  protected  the  same  as  public  reser¬ 
voirs.  Private  ownership  which  has  proved 
detrimental  to  public  interests  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  public  purchases.  All  possible  re¬ 
straints  must  be  put  on  the  marauders  and  in¬ 
cendiaries  of  the  woods.  For  toleration  of 
this  criminal  treatment  of  trees  has  reached 
its  limit.  The  sentiment  of  our  people  is  ready 
to  sustain  the  hand  of  justice  in  the  defence 
of  these  true  friends  of  man. 

And  this  correction  of  an  evil  will  prove  a 
change  of  heart  in  our  people.  The  freedom 
and  needs  of  our  civilization  have  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  blunted  our  sensibilities.  We  have 
become  callous  to  some  serious  affronts  and 
wrongs.  A  whole  village  has  been  known  to 
stand  by  while  a  century-old  tree,  the  pride 
and  beauty  of  a  street,  has  been  killed  to 
widen  a  road  or  to  make  room  for  some  petty 
building.  Such  outrages  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  with  a  coolness  that  confessed  to  un¬ 
consciousness  of  wrong.  The  remedy  for  such 
things  is  education.  Somebody  must  teach 
our  people  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  a  tree. 
They  know  its  money  value,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  they  need  to  know  and  to  feel. 
There  is  a  sanctity  in  natural  growth  which 
goes  up  to  the  sublimity  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tains.  To  violate  this  is  to  degrade  ourselves. 
To  despise  or  to  degrade  the  splendid  things 
about  us  is  to  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of 
them.  The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  can  be 
made  a  signboard  or  a  stone  quarry,  but  the 
people  who  would  so  use  them,  or  who  would 
suffer  such  desecration  of  them,  would  sink 
as  low  in  the  scale  of  man  as  they  would  fall 
in  the  esteem  of  the  world.  This  world  is 
something  more  than  a  workshop.  And  a  sin 
against  the  sanctity  of  any  created  thing  is  a 
sin  against  our  own  souls. 

Next  Sunday  is  the  day  recommended  by 
the  Deneral  Assembly  for  the  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  to  receive  special  instruction 
in  temperance.  The  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Alliance  of  Pennsylvania  comes  out 
with  an  urgent  request  that  all  the  churches 


fend  these  preservers  of  our  springs,  these 
guardians  of  our  rivers,  these  shelterers  of  our 
fields  and  gardens,  from  wanton  outrage  and 
careless,  thriftless  despoiling,  is  forcing  itself 
on  public  attention,  a  cry  of  protest  that  gains 
force  from  the  desolating  fires  among  the 
Western  pines,  and  the  miserable  pillage  of 
our  own  Adirondack  preserves.  Arbor  Day  in 
the  public  schools  is  doing  something  toward 
the  replenishing  of  treeless  regions,  restoring 
forOst  trees  to  their  former  habitation,  and 
also  toward  the  extermination  of  savagery  to¬ 
ward  all  tree  growth  from  the  boys  of  this 
generation.  Heredity  from  the  slayers  of  trees 
in  their  fight  with  the  primeval  woods,  will 
require  heroic  treatment.  A  boy  with  a 
hatchet  is  still  a  desolater,  and  with  an  axe 
he  is  a  scourge  second  only  to  the  forest 
burner;  when  he  grows  to  manhood  his  greed 
is  proof  against  all  sentiment  or  suggestion  of 
remoter  consequences.  For  centuries  now  the 
matchless  forests  of  this  country  have  been 
faced  with  the  cry  of  “Killl  Kill  I”  There  has 
been  no  mercy  and  no  recourse.  Slaughter 
has  waged  unhindered  and  unrebuked.  Tim¬ 
ber  forests,  with  unlimited  supply  under  care 
and  culture,  have  been  ruined.  The  waste 
has  been  more  than  the  product.  For  bark, 
for  charcoal  and  firewood,  for  fence  posts  and 
railroad  ties,  for  lumber  and  shingles,  for 
spars  and  ship  timbers,  for  wooden  ware, 
matches,  and  even  toothpicks,  the  woods  have 
been  fiayed  alive.  We  have  wasted  our  inher- 


of  that  State,  of  whatever  denomination,  shall 
observe  the  day  in  the  same  way.  Intemper¬ 
ance  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  assuredly  be¬ 
comes  all  Christians  to  work  for  its  subjuga¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  this  matter  in  the  wrong  place 
in  our  religious  teaching.  Not  the  temporal 
consequences,  but  the  fact  of  sin  is  what 
religion  has  to  deal  with.  The  consequences 
of  intemperance  are  so  deplorable  and  so  far 
reaching  that  it  is  not  strange  that  often  it  is 
the  consequences,  and  not  the  sin  with  which 
religious  teachers  chiefiy  occupy  themselves. 
These  are,  without  question,  the  business  of 
all  good  citizens,  and  like  all  other  matters 
that  affect  the  public  weal,  it  is  the  duty, 
of  Christian  citizens  especially,  to  occupy 
themselves  with  them.  But  as  a  matter  of 
religious  teaching,  as  a  matter  of  character 
and  of  the  relations  of  man  to  Ood,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  intemperance  is  of  more 
importance  than  impurity,  or  untruthfulness, 
or  any  other  of  the  sins  that  separate  man 
from  God.  We  do  not  appoint  special  days  for 
preaching  on  these  subjects  or  for  teaching 
them  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  while  the 
present  distress  may  make  it  wise  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  temperance  teaching,  all 
religious  teachers  should  be  careful  to  treat 
it,  first  of  all,  as  a  question  of  religion  and  not 
of  social  science ;  in  view  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  man  and  God,  not  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  man  and  society. 


HINCKLEY  AND  RANDMONE. 

Last  week  I  made  mention  in  the  columns 
of  The  Evangelist  of  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
property  caused  by  the  cyclone  of  flame  which 
recently  occurred  in  this  vicinity.  From  the  . 
very  first  assistance  that  was  rendered  under 
the  call  of  our  Mayor,  Sunday  morning,  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  until  the  present  time,  a  thorough 
system  of  records  and  checks  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  so  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any 
imposition  and  to  afford  every  needed  relief. 
The  assistance  thus  rendered  could  only  be 
granted  to  meet  the  physical  wants  of  suffer¬ 
ers.  But  what  of  their  spiritual  wants?  This 
question  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Christians.  On  Thursday  evening  the  6th,  the 
First  Methodist,  First  Presbyterian,  First  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  Pilgrim  Congregational  churches,  all 
centrally  located,  united  in  a  special  service  of 
prayer  at  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  view  of  the  appalling  disasters  that 
had  so  recently  occurred  in  this  vicinity.  The 
spirit  that  suggested  and  pervaded  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  manifest  in  the  prayer-meetings  of 
the  other  churches. 

This  interest  led  to  prompt  action  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of 
Duluth,  consisting  of  the  pastors  and  elders  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  study  of  Dr. 
Clelland  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  10th  inst.  All  of  the  pastors  and 
many  of  the  elders  were  present.  There  was 
present  with  us  Elder  John  W.  Stockholden  of 
the  Hinkley  Church,  who,  like  the  other  suffer¬ 
ers,  lost  all  his  worldly  possessions,  even  being 
compelled  to  appear  in  our  meeting  in  a  bor¬ 
rowed  coat,  not  having  yet  received  any 
clothing  from  the  supplies.  A  committee  of 
the  Alliance  w^  appointed  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  our  people  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Stockholden  is  a  very  modest,  uncomplaining 
Christian.  He  feels  the  loss  of  the  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  who  perished  very  much, 
but  the  sympathy  expressed  and  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Alliance  cheered  and  encouraged 
him  very  much. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Findley,  Chairman  of  Presbyterial  Committee 
of  Home  Missions ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jamieson,  pastor 
at  large,  and  the  undersigned,  was  appointed 
to  bring  the  necessities  of  these  churches  and 
this  field,  which  embraces  several  outlying 
stations,  to  the  attention  of  the  liberal  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  church  through  the  several  re¬ 
ligious  papers  of  our  denomination. 

Active  efforts  and  liberal  offers  are  being 
made  by  the  railroads  to  assist  those  who  will 
return  to  their  farms  in  the  country,  and  to 
new  settlers.  The  timber  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  destroyed  that  but  little  difficulty  is 
anticpiated  in  bringing  the  land  into  proper 
cultivation.  To  this  end  large  tracts  will  te 
seeded  this  fall.  Now  let  Christians  scatter 
the  seeds  of  truth  in  that  desolated  county. 
The  two  churches  that  were  burned  should 
be  rebuilt.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Peter  Knud- 
sen,  should  be  sustained.  He  needs  the  means 
to  provide  a  shelter  before  winter,  and  funds 
to  supplement  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Home 
Mission  Board  for  his  support,  as  nothing  can 
be  expected  from  his  churches.  He  has  here¬ 
tofore  ministered  to  two  churches,  but  if  re¬ 
tained,  will  for  the  present  look  after  one  or 
two  more.  The  Alliance  appeals  to  those  who 
are  able  to  help  these  brethren  Any  funds  in¬ 
tended  for  Brother  Enudsen  personally,  or  to 
assist  in  rebuilding,  may  be  sent  to  T.  M. 
Findley  of  this  city.  Chairman  of  Presbyterial 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  Duluth  Pres¬ 
bytery,  who  will  see  that  it  reaches  its  proper 
destination.  I.  H.  McCollum, 

On  behalf  of  Committee. 

Duluth,  September  lA  1804. 
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ONE  OF  THE  PORE  IN  HEART. 

A  purer,  brighter  spirit  has  seldom  blessed 
the  world  than  that  of  one  who  has  lately  gone 
home,  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston  Youmans. 
Of  fine  perceptions,  quick  intuitions,  warm 
affections,  exquisite  culture,  she  was  so  single 
hearted  in  self-forgetfulness,  so  true  in  friend- 
ship,  that  to  all  who  knew  her  she  did 
the  incomparable  service  of  making  life  seem 
beautiful  and  noble. 

As  Katherine  Newton  Mrs.  Youmans  was 
thoroughly  educated  at  the  famous  school 
of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  at  Troy.  Then  came 
the  romance  of  her  life.  Becoming  engaged  to 
Judge  Lee  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  she  was  loyal 
enough  to  make  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn 
to  join  him  there,  rather  than  call  him  away 
from  his  important  duties.  After  a  voyage  of 
six  months,  which  though  made  without 
accident,  was  not  without  its  exciting  vicis¬ 
situdes,  the  brave  young  girl  reached  Hono¬ 
lulu,  was  met  by  her  affianced,  and  married 
on  ship  board ;  and  then  began  for  her  a  life 
which  seemed  like  one  dream  of  beauty  and 
romance,  under  the  summer  skies  and  in  the 
soft  airs  of  Hawaii.  Brief  as  a  dream  her 
happiness  was  indeed ;  she  was  early  widowed, 
and  returned  to  America  alone.  After  some 
years  she  married  Prof.  Youmans,  then  just 
making  good  his  claim  to  fame.  Through  all 
the  years  of  bis  arduous  life  she  worked  with 
him  heart  and  hand,  his  secretary,  his  helper 
in  every  way,  the  rich  resources  of  her  well- 
cultured  mind  and  the  unselfish  service  of 
her  loyal  heart  being  always  at  bis  command. 
During  these  years  she  gathered  round  her 
a  choice  circle  of  friends  who  knew  how  to 
appreciate  her  rare  and  lovely  gifts,  her  ex¬ 
quisite  personality,  and  who  now  feel  that  the 
place  she  has  left  vacant  can  never  be  filled. 
She  died  as  she  would  have  wished  to  die, 
after  a  brief  illness,  in  her  lovely  summer 
home  in  Connecticut,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  many  to  whom  her  friendship  has 
been — nay,  we  do  not  say  has  been,  but  is, 
and  will  ever  remain,  a  precious  treasure. 

OUB  SHIPWRECKED  SCHOLARS. 

The  wreck  of  the  “Miranda”  off  the  Green¬ 
land  coast  brings  home  to  many  hearts  a  shud¬ 
dering  sense  of  possible  loss  not  only  of  pre¬ 
cious  lives,  but  of  priceless  treasure  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  skilled  enthusiasm  in  seeking  for  the 
yet  unknown  in  the  Arctic  storehouses  of  the 
world.  We  speak  for  the  whole  land  and  for 
their  colleagues  in  all  lands  when  we  congrat¬ 
ulate  these  returning  scholars  and  students  on 
their  escape  from  the  peril  of  shipwreck  in  a 
lonely  sea,  with  no  loss  of  life  and  with  some 
experience  of  hyperboreal  realms,  both  vivid 
and  valuable.  They  lose  much,  but  they  gain 
more.  Rare  specimens  and  pictures  are  pre¬ 
cious  to  the  collectors,  but  once  possessed  they 
are  never  altogether  lost.  The  human  eye  is 
itself  a  palimpsest,  and  the  eye  of  a  scholar  is 
able  to  treasure  up  the  essentials  of  discoveries 
of  which  no  other  record  is  made.  Therefore 
we  do  not  imagine  that  our  learned  men  have 
come  back  utterly  destitute  after  leaving  ev¬ 
erything  tangible  behind  them.  They  come 
like  the  old  martyrs  out  of  the  fire,  richer 
than  before  the  ordeal. 

We  are  very  far  from  thinking  such  an  expe¬ 
dition  a  failure.  It  was  doubtless  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  but  many  disappointments  are  only  sal¬ 
utary  changes  in  plan  and  result.  A  true  stu¬ 
dent  of  nature  is  often  made  fitter  for  his 
work  by  a  grapple  with  the  forces  that  fill  and 
shape  this  physical  sphere.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  the  man  who  is  reputed  to  have 
fiung  himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  was  sim¬ 
ply  making  a  supreme  sacrifice  of  himself  in 
order  to  come  into  vital  touch  with  the  stu¬ 
pendous  secrets  of  the  earth.  Our  enthusiasts 
in  the  study  of  nature  had  a  different  element 


to  cope  with,  and  fortunately  they  have  come 
out  of  the  water  unscathed  and  able  to  report 
their  experiences.  Many  of  this  company  are 
believers  in  the  God  of  nature  as  the  Father 
and  Guide  of  us  men.  To  them  an  experience 
of  the  might  of  the  frost  and  the  meroilesaness 
of  the  deep,  in  which  a  man  is  but  a  helpless 
mote,  will  bring  the  blessed  care  of  God  for 
His  creatures  as  a  new  joy  into  their  hearts 
and  a  new  grace  into  their  teaching.  Who  but 
God  can  hold  the  threads  of  our  human  lives 
in  a  single  plan  for  every  one  without  suffer¬ 
ing  them  to  get  tangled  up  and  broken?  The 
lessons  of  this  vacation  excursion  which  ended 
in  seeming  disaster  will  be  richer  than  we 
now  know.  Besides  this,  every  attempt  to 
push  toward  the  Pole  is  a  link  in  the  complete 
achievement.  Wellman  has  failed,  we  say; 
yet  he  will  succeed  with  them  who  finally 
finish  that  undertaking.  Martyrdoms  of  fail¬ 
ure  are  conditions  of  great  successes.  Let  this 
cheer  our  saddened  and  shipwrecked  scholars 
as  they  come  on  shore  to  receive  our  greetings 
and  renew  their  chosen  work. 


Every  new  kindergarten  in  this  city  is  a  new 
guarantee  of  a  better  day  in  the  future.  This 
is  true  whether  the  kindergarten  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  slums,  or  on  Murray  Hill,  or  on 
the  “West  Side.”  Perhaps  the  up-town  kin¬ 
dergarten  is  even  more  important  than  the 
down- town,  as  the  need  of  cultivating  un¬ 
selfishness  and  of  learning  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  by  love  serving  one  another  is  all  the 
greater  where  the  privileges  are  higher. 
Therefore  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  Miss 
Day  and  Miss  Reed  have  decided  to  add  a 
kindergarten  department  to  their  excellent 
school  at  82  West  Fortieth  Street.  The  class 
will  be  taught  by  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick,  a 
young  lady  admirably  fitted  by  a  careful  and 
thorough  course  of  study  and  by  natural  abil¬ 
ity,  for  the  training  of  young  children.  Miss 
Sedgwick  was  chosen  last  summer,  on  account 
of  her  special  fitness  for  the  work,  to  aid  in 
the  kindergarten  carried  on  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Day 
Nursery.  Among  Miss  Sedgwick’s  many 
friends,  inherited  as  well  as  acquired,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ladies  have  allowed  their  names  to  be 
used  as  reference,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Field,  Mrs.  Prescott  Hall  But¬ 
ler,  Mrs.  Robert  Chapin,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lockwood. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Edgar  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
was  instantly  killed  on  Saturday  last  at  Niagara 
Falls,  by  an  electric  car.  Miss  Edgar  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Matthias  B.  Edgar  of  this 
city,  Mr.  William  A.  Booth  of  England  was 
her  brother-in-law.  Her  funeral  took  place 
from  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Mr.  Fred. 
A.  Booth,  89  W.  10th  Street,  this  city,  on 
Wednesday  at  10.15  A.M.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ards  of  Crescent  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Plainfield,  her  pastor,  officiated.  A  large 
number  of  relatives  and  friends  mourn 
her  sudden  and  distressing  departure.  Miss 
Edgar  was  especially  endeared  to  her  friends 
by  her  genial  and  winsome  ways — an  intelli¬ 
gent,  active,  Christian  woman.  She  would 
have  disliked  fulsome  praise,  but  it  is  due  her 
to  say  she  has  left  a  void  hard  to  filL 

The  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work,  at  its  annual  meeting,  June 
1894,  appointed  the  Rev.  Edward  T.  Bromfield, 
D.  D. ,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worden,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Missionary 
Department.  Dr.  Bromfield  has  already  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  important  dities. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lucas,  late  Synodical  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  Western  New  York,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  Southern  California  for  the 
last  few  months,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Meridian,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  is  warmly  welcomed. 


ROITRBONlBaf. 

A  correspondent  writes  with  regard  to  the 
movement,  of  thought  in  certain  lines  hi  our 
denomination : 

“  That  we  are  developing  a  courage  that  will 
soon  tell  against  the  arbitrariness  of  reoenk 
Assemblies,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt.  It  is  not  se- 
much  that  we  are  ruled  at  the  moment  by 
Bourbon  Presbyterianism,  as  that  in  God’e 
good  providence  we  are  a  Church  in  which 
conservative  and  progressive  forces  unite  in  » 
striking  measure,  and  so  those  in  whom  tk* 
conservative  spirit  is  very  largely  developed 
can  by  the  employment  of  worldly  arts  turn 
us  for  the  nonce  too  strongly  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  union  of  these  forces,  however, 
makes  us  the  grand  denomination  we  are. 

“We  have  just  been  treated  in  the  political 
world  to  a  rebuke  of  that  Bourbonism  which 
learns  nothing  by  experience,  and  that  Pres¬ 
byterianism  of  that  sort  will  as  certainly  be 
thrown  aside  in  the  near  future,  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  The  maxim  that  morals  do  not  count 
in  politics  is  as  specious  as  the  statement  that 
as  a  Church  we  have  always  held  the  original 
manuscripts,  to  be  inerrant.  It  is  the  old  con¬ 
flict  of  ‘droit’  and ‘fait,’  and  the ‘fact’  we  dis¬ 
pute,  whatever  may  be  the  ‘  right.  ’  ” 


The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  who  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  labor  in  China  as  a  worthy  and  able 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board, 
is  now  to  undertake  a  mission  more  at  large, 
seeking  to  reach  and  infiuence  the  governing 
classes  of  that  country,  and  assure  them  of 
our  good  will,  despite  any  laws  or  events  to 
the  contrary  here  in  America,  and  proposes 
to  enter  upon  this  new  work  in  October.  Mr. 
Reid  has  been  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  China  during  the  year  of  respite 
which  he  has  spent  here  at  home.  His  labors 
in  Washington  and  his  innumerable  addresses 
the  country  over  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  better  understanding  and  feeling  toward 
China  and  her  people,  which  now  widely  pre¬ 
vails.  The  war  seemed  untoward  and  likely  to 
thwart  his  plans,  but  in  the  good  and  swift 
providence  of  God  it  may  render  specially  im¬ 
portant  the  offices  of  peace  and  good  will 
which  he  seeks  to  further.  As  we  happen  to 
be  aware,  Mr.  Reid  has  the  hearty  approval  of 
Dr.  Ellinwood  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  generally  in  his  present  undertaking. 
We  trust  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  independ¬ 
ent  work  on  a  proper  scale.  Every  dollar  con¬ 
tributed  will,  we  are  sure,  be  wisely  exended. 
Funds  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Brown 
Brothers,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
Mr.  Reid’s  home  address,  Warsaw,  New  York. 


The  foreign  mail  brought  us  on  Monday  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  5th,  when  nearing  Genoa,  after  a 
very  pleasant  voyage.  The  weather  had  been 
remarkably  fine  and  the  sea  calm  the  whole 
way  over.  On  the  second  Sunday  out  the 
captain  of  the  “Fulda”  asked  Dr.  Smith  to 
conduct  service  in  the  cabin,  which  be  did, 
having  got,  we  suppose,  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly. 


Readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  deeply  regret 
to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich,  is  lying  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
in  an  Edinburgh  hospital.  He  and  Mrs. 
Jerome  were  expecting  to  sail  for  New  York 
on  the  Etruria  September  1st,  after  having 
spent  two  very  pleasant  months  abroad,  when 
on  the  84th  of  Aug^ust  Mr.  Jerome  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  removed  on  the  89th  from  his 
hotel  to  a  hospital,  where  everything  possible 
is  being  done  for  his  reooveiy. 


IVANDEBINOS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA. 

T. 

Xy  tr»TelllBC  companloB. — 8om«  dlaadwitacM  of 
the  bnoyMHiy  of  youth. — The  Contiuental  Dlrlde. 
— Rldliic  oa  •  oow-euteher  down  the  eieepeet 
Srude  la  the  Rooky  lluaiituin>. — The  Canyon  of 
the  Klohlnc  Horae  Rirer.— Mount  Stephen  and 
M-unt  Field.  _ 

When  a  man  of  uncertain  age  starts  off  on  a 
trip  across  the  Continent,  it  would  be  rather 
dreary  for  him  to  go  alone ;  and  he  is  fortu¬ 
nate  if  he  has  in  his  family  one  (of  the  proper 
age  and  sex)  whose  young  eyes  may  brighten 
his  lonely  hours.  Especially  if  he  is  a  little 
dull  himself,  or  is  subject  to  drooping  spirits, 
the  sight  of  another  in  whom  life  is  fresh  and 
strong  may  react  upon  the  heaviest  heart. 
Sometimes  it  reawakens  life  in  one  who  is  a 
trifle  “past  age.”  This  process  of  rejuvenation 
Cometh  not  from  within,  but  from  without. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  look  into  a  glass 
and  see  himself,  but  other  eyes  must  look  into 
his  eyes,  and  another  heart  set  his  heart  beat¬ 
ing  faster  with  a  new  pulsation  of  life  and  of 
happiness. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  life  that  has  not  its 
reverse  side ;  even  in  joy  there  is  a  shadow  of 
pain :  and  youth,  from  its  very  excess  of  life, 
sometimes  crowds  upon  the  lingering  steps  of 
age.  The  sweetest  disposition  may  have  be¬ 
hind  it  a  strong  personality ;  and  a  fairy  young 
creature  may  have  a  will  of  her  own.  This  may 
explain  a  discovery  which  I  made  on  this  journey 
(of  course  no  uncle  ever  discovered  it  before) : 
that  luy  delightful  travelling  companion  had 
some  t;\stes  that  were,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 
Hardly  had  we  got  beyond  the  bounds  of  civ¬ 
ilisation,  before  she  oonflded  to  her  uncle  that 
her  one  ambition  in  life  was  to  ride  on  a 
cow-catcher  1 1  to  which  I  answered  sharp¬ 
ly,  “Nonsense  I  Ridiculous  I  Absurd!”  tell¬ 
ing  her  that  it  would  be  highly  improper 
and  even  dangerous,  and.  what  was  worse, 
that  it  was  unwomanly  —  it  might  do  for 
a  cow-boy,  but  not  for  a  well-bred  young 
woman — and  tried  to  divert  her  mind  by 
asking  her  about  the  new  books  which  she 
had  read,  and  telling  her  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  at  the  grand  mountain  soenery  I 
She  listened  silently,  casting  down  her  eyes 
like  a  nun,  and  yet  for  an  instant  I  thought 
there  was  a  faint  twinkle  in  her  eye,  that  in- 
<iu)ated  that  she  would  bide  her  time. 

The  time  did  not  oome  till  we  had  crossed 
lie  plains,  and  entered  the  mountains.  But 


when  the  4th  of  July  had  fully  come,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  even  though  on  British  territory,  feel  that 
they  must  do  something  for  the  honor  of  their 
country — perform  some  exploit  which,  if  not 
revolutionary,  is  at  least  unexpected.  We  had 
begun  the  day  by  riding  in  the  cab  with  the 
engineer ;  we  were  to  end  it  by  being  project¬ 
ed  out  of  the  cab  upon  the  cow-catcher  that 
runs  before  it  and  clears  the  way  t 

When  we  came  down  from  Lake  Louise,  and 
dismounted  from  our  Indian  ponies  at  Laggan, 
which  we  had  left  in  the  morning,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  on  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  but  no  train  stood  there  to  receive  us. 
There  is  but  one  “through  train”  a  day — that 
which  had  brought  us  in  the  morning— and 
had  we  been  “common  folks,”  we  should  have 
been  stranded  here,  to  wait  till  the  morrow. 
But  the  Superintendent  was  all-powerful,  and, 
anticipating  the  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  better,  bad  ordered,  for  the  stress  of  the 
occasion,  a  hand -car  such  as  is  used  by  the 
workmen  on  the  road.  There  it  stood,  with 
four  lusty  fellows  to  serve  in  place  of  an  en¬ 
gine.  Of  course  it  was  not  imposing  to  look 
upon.  It  was  not  as  gorgeous  as  a  gilded 
howdab,  in  which  I  have  sometimes  sat,  like 
a  monarch  enthroned,  on  the  back  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  which  moved  forward  with  a  majestic 
tread,  that  warned  everybody  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 

But  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and 
this  plain  truck  sufficed  for  the  occasion. 
Here  we  took  our  seats  like 

“  Three  black  crows  all  in  a  row,” 

Mr.  Niblock  and  I  nearest  the  wheels  that 
we  might  have  the  lady  member  of  our 
party  between  us  for  her  protection,  though 
she  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger,  or  rather, 
to  put  it  more  strictly  according  to  the  fact, 
thought  “a  spice  of  danger  would  give  zest  to 
the  ride,”  and  almost  screamed  with  delight 
when  the  sturdy  wheelmen  put  their  strong 
arms  to  the  task,  and  bowled  us  over  the  road. 

But  I  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  my  safety.  The 
old  line  says, 

”  ‘niey  that  be  low  need  fear  no  faU.” 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  for  our  danger 
was  in  the  very  fact  that  we  were  low,  since 
our  feet  were  lower  still,  and  as  they  swung 
in  the  air,  I  was  in  constant  fear  that  they 
would  strike  some  piece  of  rock  that  had 
fallen  on  the  track,  and  send  us  all  flying  from 
our  seats,  with  the  oar  rolling  over  our  heads ; 
and  it  was  with  entire  satisfaction  that,  after 


a  run  of  eight  miles,  we  came  to  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  journey. 

Stepping  from  the  track  to  the  roadside,  we 
found  that  in  that  eight  miles  we  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  last  stage  in  our  ascent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  now  stood  on  the  very 
point  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Leaping  up 
the  grassy  bank,  I  found  rippling  over  it  a 
swift-running  stream,  not  too  large  for  me  to 
bestride  like  a  Colossus,  in  which  Herculean 
act  I  outdid  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  as  I  stood 
with  one  foot  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  the  other  in  British  Columbia,  and  lit¬ 
erally  “straddled”  the  waters  of  a  Continent, 
since  at  my  very  feet  the  stream  divides  into 
two,  one  of  which  flows  north  and  east, 
to  wander  here  and  there  down  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  through  the  valleys  and  over  the 
plains  till  it  rests  in  Hudson’s  Bay;  while 
the  other  begins  also  its  course  of  wandering, 
to  sleep  at  last  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  I 

But  what  goes  up  must  oome  down.  Hav¬ 
ing  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  dividing  ridge,  we  most  make  an  equal 
descent  on  the  other  side,  and  to  get  down 
safely  we  must  go  slowly  and  pick  our  way 
with  “judicious  care.”  It  would  hardly  do  to 
trust  our  lives  to  a  band- car,  which  might 
soon  acquire  a  velocity  that  could  not  be  held 
back  by  any  hand-brake,  and  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  who  was  equal  to  all  emergencies,  had 
ordered  up  an  engine  to  take  us  on  board. 
Now  came  the  opportunity  for  which  my  young 
companion  had  been  waiting  to  enforce  her  re¬ 
quest  to  take  the  “advanced"  position  of  which 
she  was  so  ambitious.  It  looked  as  if  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  me,  for  I  now  re¬ 
membered  that  the  week  before,  in  Montreal, 
when  Sir  William  was  dictating  to  bis  secre¬ 
tary  the  points  of  interest  for  us  to  see,  be 
let  drop  the  remark,  “Perhaps  Miss  Dwight 
would  like  to  ride  on  the  cow-catcher  going 
down  the  Kicking  Horse  Caflon  I”  Ah  I  there 
it  was,  and  whether  he  bad  passed  the  word 
along  the  line  to  Mr.  Niblock,  I  did  not  know ; 
but  here  was  the  fact  right  before  us  that  an 
engine  was  standing  on  the  track,  with  steam 
up,  but  no  passenger  car!  How  were  we  to 
ride?  There  were  but  two  ways:  in  the  cab 
with  the  engineer,  as  in  the  morning,  or  on 
the  cow-catcher  in  front !  This  was  the  alter¬ 
native  for  which  my  little  maiden  bad  waited. 
Her  time  had  come  1  How  could  I  resist  any 
longer  when  her  plea  was  enforced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case?  So  at  last  the  young 
lady  carried  her  point  over  the  old  gentleman. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  20,  1894. 
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Mr.  Niblook  wiefaed  to  oblige  os  both,  yet  in 
his  heart  I  think  he  leaned  to  the  other  side, 
and  I  don’t  blame  him.  And  so  the  “old  man” 
oame  down,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound  (for 
what  are  old  men  for  if  it  is  not  to  come  down 
on  such  occasions  as  this?),  and  the  men  went 
to  work  with  a  will.  Everything  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand.  In  front  of  the  boiler  were 
some  projecting  braces,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  put  there  to  support  a  piece  of  timber. 
Upon  these  was  now  lifted  a  heavy  railroad 
tie,  and  when  it  had  been  made  fast  and  strong, 
will  you  believe  it,  “His  Reverence”  was  the 
first  to  exalt  himself  to  this  position  of  dig¬ 
nity,  taking  his  seat  in  front  of  the  boiler, 
with  his  arm  round  his  young  prot4g6e,  while 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Conductor  seated 
themselves  so  as  to  keep  the  balance  even. 
Thus  projected  to  the  fore  end,  I  was  no  longer 
merely  a  king  on  the  hack  of  an  elephant,  but 
a  mahout  sitting  on  his  very  head,  thus  to 
be  swung  down  the  valley,  unless  perchance 
(as  elephants,  like  men,  sometimes  go  crazy) 
he  should  get  impatient  of  his  burden,  and 
with  one  toss  of  his  head  throw  us  over  into 
the  gorge  below. 

The  excitement  of  the  situation  was  increased 
by  another  circumstance :  that  we  were  to  feel 
our  way  down  the  steepest  grade  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  288  feet  to  the  mile !  Of  course  the 
engine  was  not  needed  to  draw  os  forward,  but 
only  to  hold  us  back,  for  its  mere  weight  on 
such  an  incline  would  give  it  a  momentum 
that  would  increase  every  moment.  And,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  engineer  took  the 
opportunity  to  “hitch  on”  a  long  train  of 
freight  cars,  which  increased  the  momentum 
to  something  frightful  if  anything  should  give 
way.  Sometimes  a  train  “breaks  loose”  and 
rushes  down  a  mountain  with  fearful  speed. 
That  such  a  thing  was  not  impossible  here, 
was  shown  by  the  provision  of  numerous  sid* 
ings,  into  which,  if  the  train  should  get  un¬ 
manageable,  the  turn  of  a  switch  would  swing 
it  off  upon  a  level  track,  where  it  could  be 
brought  to  a  standstill,  so  that  it  could  recover 
its  breath  and  cool  off  before  it  renewed  its  per¬ 
ilous  attempt.  If  all  these  precautions  were 
to  fail,  and  the  train  should  rush  madly  down 
the  mountain,  of  course  we  who  were  on  the 
bow  of  the  ship  would  be  the  first  to  go  in  the 
general  smash,  and  would  not  be  left  to  tell 
the  tale  I 

Was  it  not  then  a  piece  of  foolhardiness  to 
expose  ourselves  to  such  danger?  No  I  because 
in  fact  the  danger  has  been  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum  by  the  wonderful  mechanism  provided 
to  control  such  a  tremendous  force — something 
which  seems  to  overcome  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  and  holds  this  enormous  weight,  as  it 
were  in  the  air.  And  here  I  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  while  crossing  the  Continental  Divide, 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend,  Qeorge  Westinghouse,  whose 
air-brake  can  hold  half  a  mile  of  cars,  going 
down  the  steepest  pass  in  the  world,  or  stop 
any  “lightning  train”  when  rushing  for¬ 
ward  with  frightful  velocity.  For  ten  long 
miles  we  were  descending  this  Cafion,  but 
not  for  an  instant  did  this  wild  courser  of  the 
mountains  break  from  the  hand  of  its  master, 
who  by  a  simple  pressure  on  the  brake  could 
hold  the  mad  creature  as  in  a  vice,  “taking 
her  up  tenderly,  lifting  her  with  care,”  till  he 
let  us  all  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
in  a  quiet  valley,  without  a  single  jar,  or  a 
moment  of  fear  or  anxiety.  This  is  indeed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  civilization. 

But  could  we  not  have  been  let  down  from 
that  height  with  just  as  much  ease  and  more 
comfort  if  we  had  been  sitting  inside  a  Pull 
man  car?  What  was  gained  by  putting  our¬ 
selves  on  the  outside?  I  have  sometimes  taken 
a  world  of  pains  to  do  what  was  not  worth,  the 
trouble,  just  for  the  sa  isf action  of  having 


done  it.  Was  idot  this  all  that  we  had  to  show 
for  this  foolish  exploit?  The  reader  shall 
judge. 

We  wei^'f.at  the  top  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  the  gates  of  the  Rooky  Mountains 
were  opening  before  us.  The  Cafion  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  River  is  one  of  the  wildest 
and  grandest  in  all  that  mighty  range.  If 
the  river  had  not  taken  its  name  from  some 
incident  that  happened  to  one  of  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers,  it  would  still  have  been  not  inappro¬ 
priate,  since  it  is  always  fieoked  with  foam, 
and  rushes  on  in  such  wild  fury  that  it  seems 
to  be  kicking  up  its  heels  into  the  air.  It 
is  at  once  a  great  destroyer  and  a  great  crea¬ 
tor.,  In  the  lapse  of  ages  it  has  fought  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  and  in  its  deep 
gorge  cleared  a  passage  for  the  steps  of  man. 
On  either  side  the  scarred  and  broken  cliffs 
are  the  monuments  of  its  tremendous  power. 
Between  these  cliffs,  down  this  gorge,  and  on 
the  bank  of  this  rushing,  roaring  river,  we 
are  now  to  descend. 

Of  course,  the  first  necessity  is  to  have  the 
view  unobstructed.  There  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  wq^d  between  craning  our  necks 
out  of  a  window,  or  even  standing  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  turning  this  side  and  that  to  catch 
glimpses  of  all  this  grandeur,  and  being  in  the 
very  focus  of  the  whole,  where  we  can  take 
it  all  in  with  one  sweep  of  the  eye.  Perched 
on  our  “coign  of  vantage,”  there  is  nothing 
between  us  and  the  mountains,  which  crowd 
into  our  very  path,  so  that  we  can  almost 
touch  them  with  our  hands.  In  going  down 
such  a  pass  the  sensation  is  very  different 
from  that  in  going  up,  when  we  are  all  the 
time  rising  into  the  light  of  the  open  sky, 
while  here  we  are  sinking,  sinking,  till  we 
can  almost  say  with  Jonah,  “I  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth  with 
her  bars  was  about  me  forever.  ”  As  we  de¬ 
scend  lower  and  lower,  the  mountains  rise 
higher  and  higher,  and  their  snowy  peaks 
shine  brighter  and  brighter  in  the  face  of  the 
sun.  Is  not  this  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  niountains?  ' 

And  now  what  do  I  think  of  riding  on  a 
cow-catcher?  I  have  to  confess  that  what  I 
looked  upon  as  a  childish  freak  has  proved  a 
revelation ;  that  the  child  was  wiser  than  the 
man ;  and  that  to  youthful  enthusiasm  I  owe 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of  my 
life. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cafion,  the  picture  is  made 
complete,  and  as  it  were,  “framed  in,”  by  two 
giant  mountains.  “Mount  Stephen”  is  not  the 
highest  peak  I  have  seen  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  grandest  in  its  majestic  form,  as 
its  wall  of  rock  rises  like  a  fortress,  throwing 
out  its  buttresses  on  every  side,  till  it  is  a 
very  Gibraltar  in  the  clouds,  with  its  banners 
floating  in  the  sky ;  while  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  rising  still  higher  above  it,  is  a  huge  mass, 
the  shape  of  which  suggests  to  every  beholder 
a  Cathedral  pf  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  he  must 
be  dull  and  insensible  who  does  not  feel  stir¬ 
ring  within  him  some  sentiment  akin  to  wor¬ 
ship  as  he  looks  up  to  its  pinnacles  and  towers. 

But  when  the  day  was  over,  and  we  were  at 
the  pretty  English  inn  that  is  nestled  in  the 
valley,  with  a  green  lawn  in  front,  and  a 
fountain  playing,  I  looked  across  the  river  to 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side  with  a  feeling 
that  was  more  .tender,  as  it  bears  a  familiar 
name,  that  w^sl  given  to  it  many  years  since, 
when  my  'brother  Cyrus  came  through  this 
in  coint>any  with  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Canadian  Paci^  Railway,  in  honor  of 
whom  the  mountain  just  described  was  chris¬ 
tened  “Mount  Stephen”;  and  who,  having 
since  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  has  taken 
back  the  name  as  his  title,  and  is  now  known 
as  Lord  Mount  Stephen.;  who. himself  pro¬ 
posed,  in  respect  for  one  who  had  done  s 


much  to  unite  England  and  America,  that  the 
sister  mountain  should  be  called  “Mount 
Field.”  It  is  according  to  the  fitness  of  things 
that  these  two  Alpine  heights  should  stand 
facing  each  other,  as  perpetual  memorials  of 
the  friendship  of  those  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  of  the  work  which  they  did,  each  in  his 
way,  to  promote  the  peaceful  intercourse  of 
mankind. 

All  this  oame  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  twilight, 
looking  up  to  that  snow-clad  peak,  on  which 
the  sunset  lingered,  and  found  comfort  to  my 
sad  heart  in  thinking  that,  though  my  broth¬ 
er  had  passed  out  of  my  sight,  in  that  new 
empire  which  is  rising  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
one  of  the  most  commanding  summits  in  all 
its  great  ranges  would  preserve  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  that  beloved  name.  H.  M.  F. 


A  UOHT  IK  THK  HOMK  OOITB  OUT. 

Within  a  few  days  past  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  our  village  have  beeh  greatly 
touched  by  the  sudden  death  of  little  Fbxddib 
Pratt  Bracken,  who,  as  the  only  child  of  an 
only  child,  was  the  centre  of  affection  in  two 
homes,  that  of  his  parents  and  of  grandparents 
also ;  and  when  (as  was  often  the  case)  the  lat¬ 
ter  claimed  him  as  their  own,  the  former 
yielded  as  the  greatest  proof  of  devotion  to 
their  happiness.  Thus  the  child  came  into 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs;  F.  W.  Pratt,  in 
which  he  was  the  object  of  boundless  attach¬ 
ment,  and  the  joy  of  the  household.  Though 
but  six  years  of  age,  he  showed  already  an 
inqu'.iitivene88  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  peculiar 
sweetness  of  maimer,  which  made  him  the 
pet  of  his  teacher,  and  a  favorite  in  all  the 
village.  Everybody  knew  the  bright  sunny 
face  of  the  dear  little  fellow,  as  he  rode  about 
with  his  good  parents,  and  it  is  a  sorrow  to 
all  to  think  that  they  can  see  it  no  more.  To 
the  parents  and  grandparents  who  are  alike 
bereaved  (as  to  both  the  little  life  was  equally 
precious),  we  offer  our  most  tender  sympathy. 

H.  M.  F. 

SrooKBamoB,  Sept.  Ifi,  ISBt. 

Prof.  Hurlbert  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
has  been  supplying  the  First  Church  of  Racine 
during  the  six  weeks’  absence  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Nickerson.  The  last  Interior  says: 
“  We  still  have  inquiries  about  that  Lane  com¬ 
mittee.  There  the  committee  stands,  and  com¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  As  to  how  it  oame  to 
be,  the  fact  is  that  ths  moderator  approved 
the  nominations  submitted  by  the  standing 
committee,  and  said  he  thought  he  would  ap¬ 
point  them  or  the  most  of  them.  He  changed 
his  mind.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  ”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  a  distinctly  partisan  committee. 

The  Zion  German  Presbyterian  Church,  185 
East  Fortieth  Street,  having  lost  the  organ  by 
fire  in  January,  1892,  has  since  that  time  felt 
the  need  of  a  suitable  instrument,  but  was  not 
able  to  procure  one.  This  need  was  kindly  re¬ 
membered  by  the  Committee  of  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  and  Sustentation  and  Trustees  of  New 
York  Presbytery,  who  have  generously  pre¬ 
sented  the  church  with  a  handsome  and  use¬ 
ful  organ.  A  dedication  service  will  take  place 
in  the  church  on  Tuesday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  at  8  o’clock.  All  Christian  friends 
of  our  denomination,  are  cordially  invited  to 
be  present. 

We  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention 
of  those  who  need  such  assistance  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  another  column  headed  “House¬ 
mother.”  That  girls’  college  which  shall  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  the  advertiser  as  head  of 
one  of  its  houses  will  need  to  be  congratulated ; 
those  motherless  children  who  may  be  con¬ 
fided  to  her  will  receive  a  care  most  tender 
and  most  wise.  In  any  position  of  trust  and 
oonfldenoe  she  will  be  found  equal  to  all  that 
may  be  laid  upon  her. 
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THE  COAST  UFE-SAYIN6  8EBTICE. 

8r  BoUia  A.  Sawyer.  i>J>. 

On  the  sand-dunes  dividing  thp  poean  from 
Barnegat  Bajr.iwe  found  our  friend,  Professor 
MoQiffert  of  Union  Seminary,  spending  a  very 
sensible  and  inyigo*nting  vacation.  With  the 
surf  thundering  before  the  front  door  and  the 
still  bay  spreading  away  at  the  rear,  all  the 
conditions  of  seaside  enjoyment  and  employ¬ 
ment  are  fully  met.  After  sailing  till  satisfied 
on  the  bay,  a  surf  bath  and  a  beach  fire  at 
night  make  a  day  of  real  refreshment  very 
complete.  In  suoh  surroundings  it  seems 
practicable  to  forget  the  world  of  routine 
work,  to  strike  out  new  paths  like  those  one 
shovels  through  the  sand  for  readier  access  to 
the  sea,  to  come  close  to  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  things,  and  bathing  in  the  great  full¬ 
ness  of  calm  and  cool  retirem^t,  to  let  the 
noise  and  fret  outside  die  unheeded.  So  as 
you  set  up  a  screen  in  your  window  and  leave 
the  sand-fiy  or  drifting  mosquito  to  fight  it 
out  alone,  behind  the  quiet  of  his  own  con¬ 
victions  and  of  this  charming  retreat,  our 
brother  seems  not  to  hear  the  buzz  of  any 
summer  fiy  about  his  inaugural  address.  He 
maintains  meanwhile  a  “sunny  silence”  while 
testimonies  come  to  him  from  far  and  near 
that  the  criticisms  confirm  the  doctrine,  a 
document  which  they  assail. 

It  seems  entirely  fitting  companionship  that 
Dr.  McOiffert’s  nearest  neighbors  should  be  a 
company  of  life-savers.  One  of  the  best 
equipped  stations  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
along  the  coast  is  that  which  keeps  guard 
over  this  section  of  the  beach.  This  year, 
September  finds  the  stations  open.  The  long 
hot  season  of  drought  has  led  the  authority 
at  Washington  to  provide  more  promptly  than 
usual  against  the  possibilites  of  storm  and 
wreck  along  the  surf-beaten,  sand  bound 
shore.  Already  the  day  watch  and  the  night 
patrol  have  begun.  Up  and  down  this  long 
stretch  of  solitude  all  night  long  the  faithful 
sentinels  pace  their  beat,  scanning  the  sea  or 
listening  through  the  fog  for  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress.  In  the  station  house  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  rescue  of  stranded  crews  are  kept  in 
order  for  instant  service.  The  lifeboat  is  on 
its  oar,  the  gun  and  the  life-line  deftly  coiled 
stand  by.  Every  day  there  is  a  trial  drill  on 
sudden  call.  There  in  the  sunshine,  and  with 
the  sea  laughingly  looking  on,  is  played  the 
stern  pantomime  of  a  wreck.  At  first  you 
smile  to  start  up  at  the  boom  of  the  gun  and 
seethe  life  hne  caught  by  a  man  atthe  “mast¬ 
head”  of  a  post  planted  on  the  shore.  Yet 
when  he  comes  down  the  line  in  'safety,  slung 
in  a  buoy  which  the  captain  handles  tenderly, 
saying:  “Seventeen  came  ashore  in  that  one 
night  last  season,”  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
action  makes  you  sober.  Beyond  any  army 
drill  or  fire  drill,  these  simple  evolutions  of 
the  coast  life-savers  are  eloquent  and  impres¬ 
sive.  The  scene  is  the  border  between  two 
realms  of  life,  that  of  the  sea  and  the  shore. 
The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring  men  through 
the  breakers  safe  to  land.  These  simple  and 
suggestive  appliances  say  to  every  shipwrecked 
man  on  this  coast  what  the  early  Church  said 
to  the  men  of  the  empire:  “We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you.”  Not  goods,  but  life;  no  other 
wreckage,  only  men  I  It  is  significant  that 
the  only  buildings  near  this  station  and  for 
long  distances  up  and  down  the  coast,  are  the 
summer  cottages  of  a  few  clergymen.  There 
oould.be  no  better  instructor  of  their  leisure 
th^f»  this  daily  parable  of  the  life-saving  drill. 
Fortunately,  the  instruction  h^ius  this  year 
early  enough  to  find  a  few  yet  lingering  to 
receive  <  it.  ^  Once  in  a  while  the  unexpected 
l^ves  us  light  en  daily  duties.  Like  many 
ehurohes,  the  Life  Saving  Service  >  takes  a 
vacation.  In  your  walks  along  kmely  beaches 
yon  find  the  intervals  these  silent  and  deserted 
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houses.  They  are  like  churches  passed  in 
your  walk  in  town,  that  aro -dosed  for  the 
summer-  season.  Yet  they  suggest  the  needs 
of  men  and  the  times  which  bring  them  into 
sight.  You  sit  down  on  the  doorsiU,  and  look 
off  on  the  shining  sea  with  visions  of  storm 
and  the  cry  of  men  in  distress  in  your  peace¬ 
ful  musing.  Even  when  it  is  shut  and  still, 
the  life-saving  station  has  power  over  our 
heart  and  asserts,  like  a  . still  house  of  prayer, 
its  dignity  and  its  right  to  be  there  by  the  sea. 
For  five  months  of  the  year  these  houses  are 
rarely  opened.  All  summer  long  they  are 
disturbed  only  in  case  of  a  near  wreck,  as  old 
and  deserted  church  edifices  are  occasionally 
opened  for  a  funeral,  still  there  is  no  loss  of 
dignity,  no  suggestion  of  uselessness,  no  con¬ 
fession  of  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  For  these  stations  represent  an  inevit¬ 
able  and  inseparable  condition  of  human  life. 
While  men  sail  the  sea  and  fierce  winds  and 
blinding  mists  come  up  against  them,  the 
life-savers  must  be  on  the  alert,  the  stations 
equipped  and  ready  to  be  called  into  service. 
During  the  seven  months  of  roughest  weather, 
when  a  few  hours’  exposure  would  be  a  fatal 
to  the  crew  of  a  vessel  in  distre/^,  these  houses 
of  refuge  and  relief  are  open,  and  their  keepers 
are  in  training  for  swift  action  and  efficient 
relief.  Thus  the  parable  instructs  as  we  read 
it  here  to-day  from  the  open  station,  or  as  a 
month  ago  we  studied  it  from  one  that  was 
closed.  We  heard  of  a  church  that  suspended 
services  for  a  time  in  order  to  pay  its  debts. 
Such  a  thing  struck  the  outside  public  as  a 
confession  that  public  worship  was  a  luxury 
to  be  dispensed  with  on  the  call  of  economy. 
But  the  govermennt  appropriation  for  its  life¬ 
saving  service  loses  no  dignity  because  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  necessity  it  recognizes  also  the 
demands  of  economy  and  the  requirements  of 
particular  occasions.  To  us  who  stand  among 
these  sturdy  life-savers,  any  restriction  upon 
their  pay  or  service  seems  to  be  unfortunate 
and  unwise.  We  feel  that  their  great  wok  of 
saving  other  lives  by  exposing  their  own  is  not 
appreciated,  and  is  at  best  underpaid.  The 
great  fact  stands  out  clear,  however,  above 
all  confusion  of  men’s  thoughts,  that  life 
saving  in  any  sphere  is  not  a  luxury  of  the 
hour,  but  a  need  fronting  all  our  life. 

Reading  the  sermon  of  a  minister  who  says 
the  Church  is  not  in  touch  with  the  people, 
we  looked  at  this  representative  station  of  our 
great  coast  life-saving  station  for  a  reply. 
Only  a  church  that  forsakes  its  work  on  the 
coast  line  loses  touch  with  mankind.  Make 
your  church  an  engine  of  reforms  or  of  political 
economics,  and  the  world  will  find  you  out. 
But  the  true  life-savers  the  whole  world  will 
love  because  any  and  all  men  have  need  of 
them  at  the  crisis  of  their  earthly  existence. 
Our  place  is  on  the  coast,  not  far  inland.  We 
face  one  way,  and  one  work  only  we  do. 

THE  AMCIKNT  MAME  OF  EGYPT. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  Egypt  preserved 
to  us  is  Mi-is-ri,  or  Misr,  if  we  6mit  the  last 
two  i's.  The  name  occurs  in  the  first  form  in 
the  syllabic  (arrow-head)  writing  of  Tablet  5 
of  the  Tell  Amarna  letters,  engraved  on  clay 
bricks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  B.  C.,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  earliest  books  of  the  Bible  date  from 
the  following  century,  the  fourteenth  B.  C., 
the  era  of  Moses,  and  Egypt  is  in  them 
called  Misr.  At  that  period  the  country  was 
divided  '  into  Lower  and  Upper*  Egypt  (Misr- 
atm,  or  the  Two  Misrs),  ‘signified  by"  the 
double  crown  of  the  monuments  of  those  mon- 
sfcbs  who  ruled  both  districts.  Our  English 
version  of  the  Bible  refers  to  this  duality  in 
verse  11  of  the  fiftieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
ancient  name  of  Egypt  survives  to-day  in  the 
modem  Arabic  phrase  for  the  country,  Belud- 
Mier,  or  Egypt  land,  bthid  signifying  eartii.  ^ 
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TEMPBKANCB  AND  THE  HOME. 

The  question  “What  will  you  put  in  the 
place  of  the  saloon?”  is  answered  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  words  “  Nothing— ebsolutely 
nothing”;  and  the  answer  is  based  on  the 
consideration  that  there  is  something  vicious 
in  any  system  that  tends  to  divorce  a  man 
from  his  home.  The  fundamental  issue  was 
lately  touched  upon  in  The  Evangelist  in  an 
article  showing  the  selfishness  of  club  men, 
who  insisted  upon  the  enjoyment  in  their 
clubs  of  luxuries  they  would  not  think  of  af¬ 
fording  in  their  homes, — of  sharing,  that  is, 
with  their  wives  and  children.  “The  maudlin 
plea  that  workingmen  must  have  some  refuge 
from  their  miserable  homes,  ”  says  our  contem¬ 
porary,  “breaks  down  the  moment  you  think 
of  the  wives  and  children  in  those  same  mis¬ 
erable  homes.”  Why  indeed  should  society 
insist  upon  upholding  men  in  shaking  their 
miseries  off  upon  their  wives  and  children? 
The  daily  papers  of  a  few  days  ago  gave  detailed 
accounts  of  the  suicide  of  a  young  man  who  had 
carelessly,  and  apparently  with  no  vicious  in¬ 
tent,  plunged  himself  into  financial  embarrass¬ 
ments.  He  could  find  no  way  through  them, 
and  he  therefore  took  this  way  of  slipping  out 
of  them,  leaving  them  to  fall  upon  the  head 
of  his  young  wife  and  little  children.  It  is 
the  old  story— told  in  the  club,  told  alike  in 
the  liquor  saloons  and  the  Tee-to  turns  or  other 
substitutes  for  liquor  saloons ;  the  story  that 
the  husband  must  be  coddled  and  the  wife 
must  simply  endure.  It  may  be  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end  to  begin  a  reform  with  those 
men  whose  homes  are  utterly  wretched ;  but 
it  is  surely  time  it  began  somewhere.  And 
the  advice  of  our  contemporary  is  certainly 
sound, — that  the  true  reform,  that  alone  which 
will  be  permanently  useful,  must  begin  with 
making  “the  homes  of  the  poor  places  where 
the  entire  family  can  live  in  normal  decency 
and  comfort.”  The  home  is  the  key  of  the 
enigma  which  we  call  “how  to  help  the  poor” 
—the  key  of  the  temperance  enigma,  of  the 
social  enigma,  and  it  may  well  be  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  enigma  too. 

METEO&S. 

Dr.  Phipson  relates  that  on  the  14th  day  of 
July,  1860,  between  two  and  half  past  two  in 
the  afternoon,  a  remarkable  meteor  fell  at 
Dburmsala,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  a 
village  250  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Luck¬ 
now.  Its  fall  produced  a  most  fearful  noise 
and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
not  a  little,  who  thought  that  it  had  been 
thrown  by  an  invisible  divinity  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  frag¬ 
ments,  when  found  soon  after,  were  discovered 
to  be  ‘‘intensely  cold.” 

Meteors  of  small  size  are  often  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  ere  reaching  the  earth.  If  large  enough 
to  survive  the  confiagration  caused  by  their 
rapid  fiight  through  the  atmosphere,  they  be¬ 
come  heated  through  and  through.  When 
their  mass  is  considerable,  however,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  they  retain 
for  a  brief  time  after  their  fall  the  excessive 
cold  of  their  interior  portion,  which  must  be 
nearly  that  of  interplanetary  space,  say  400  or 
600  degrees  below  zero. 

On  the  2l8t  day  of  December,  1876,  a  me¬ 
teor  flew  across  the  sky  from  Kansas  to  Lake 
Ontario.  It  burst  while  crossing  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  formed  a  cloud  or  cluster  of  fire 
balls  estimated  to  have  been  about  five  miles 
wide  by  forty  miles  in  length. 

There  were  six  organized  churches  and  eleven 
Sabbath -schools  in  Pine  County,  Wisconsin. 
The  five  church  buildings,  including  those  at 
Hinkley  and  Sandstown,'  were  burned.  The 
people  whose  children  attended  seven  of  the 
eleven  Sahbath-sohools  are  entirely  burned 
out,  and  are  receiving  aid. 
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CHRISTIANS  THAT  SHINE. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  more  Christians  who 
let  their  lights  shine  before  men.  In  our 
churches  are  quite  too  many  members  who 
were  kindled  for  a  little  while,  and  then  the 
light  has  either  been  concealed  in  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern,  or  else  allowed  to  die  down  into  a  glim¬ 
mer  barely  visible  through  the  smoke.  Jesus 
Christ  never  bestows  His  converting  grace  on 
any  man  merely  for  that  man’s  selfish  benefit 
or  enjoyment.  He  gives  the  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  you  luminous,  my  brother  or  sister,  when 
He  says  “that  men  may  see  your  good  works 
and  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.”  You  may  not  be  a  superb  electrio- 
bumer  like  Spurgeon  or  Maclaren,  whose  pul¬ 
pits  illuminated  all  Christendom,  or  diffuse 
such  a  light  as  Mary  Lyon,  or  Sir  George 
Williams,  or  William  £.  Dodge,  or  General 
Booth  have  fiung  around  their  pathway  of 
philanthropy.  But  the  properties  of  light  in 
a  household  candle  are  the  same  as  they  are 
in  the  brilliant  burner  that  makes  Fire  Island 
light-house  visible  for  twenty  miles  at  sea, 
and  in  your  humble  sphere  there  is  as  much 
need  of  a  bright  Christian  as  there  is  in  the 
most  conspicuous  pulpit. 

If  you  fail  to  let  your  light  shine  you  are 
not  only  the  loser,  but  other  people  suffer  loss 
also.  The  failure  of  a  signal-man  to  swing  his 
lantern  at  the  right  moment  has  often  sent  a 
railway-train  to  destruction.  Your  neglect  to 
speak  the  right  work,  or  to  do  the  good  deed, 
or  to  exert  the  right  infiuence,  may  have 
thrown  one  or  more  persons  off  the  track  and 
imperilled  the  welfare  of  souls.  There  are 
households — perhaps  yours  is  one  of  them— in 
which  the  lamp  of  a  Christian  profession 
smokes  more  than  it  shines.  One  son  would 
not  be  so  troubled  with  skepticism  if  he  saw 
more  impsessive  evidence  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  in  his  parents,  and  another  son 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  drift  off  into  the 
club-rooms  and  haunts  of  dissipation  if  his 
own  home  were  made  more  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  Skepticism  is  bred  from  darkness,  and 
a  converted  infidel  confessed  that  while  he 
could  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  or¬ 
dinary  arguments  for  Christianity,  he  could 
not  answer  the  argument  from  the  beautiful 
and  consistent  life  of  a  Christian  friend  of 
his ;  that  converted  him.  No  skeptic  can  con¬ 
fute  a  Christian  life. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  conversions 
in  some  families.  The  light  that  ought  to 
shine  there  was  well-nigh  died  into  darkness. 
The  oil  has  given  out.  Worldliness  and  selfish¬ 
ness  have  almost  extinguished  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  when  Christ  is  no  longer  loved. 
His  commandments  are  no  longer  kept.  Spir¬ 
itual  declension  comes  from  lack  or  loss  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  in  the  heart.  When 
your  soul  is  on  fire  with  the  love  of  your  Mas¬ 
ter  and  your  fellow-men,  you  will  glow  and 
shine  unconsciously.  The  most  effective  good 
which  the  majority  of  genuine  Christians  ac¬ 
complish,  is  not  by  occasional  “special  efforts,” 
but  by  the  steady  daily  refiection  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  ordinary  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion.  To  preach  a  sermon,  to  conduct  a  pray¬ 
er-meeting,  to  teach  a  mission-class,  or  to 
visit  a  sick  and  poverty-stricken  family,  is  a 
premeditated  act  of  lamp-bearing.  But  to  live 
right  straight  along  every  day,  refiecting  the 
spirit  of  Christ  distinctly  in  the  home,  in  the 
shop,  in  the  store,  in  social  life,  and  in  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  and  everywhere 
else,  is  just  “letting  your  light  shine”  of  its 
own  sweet  will.  That  is  haintnal  religion  ;  it 
worships  God  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  all  the 
week.  Oh,  what  an  aching  want  there  is  of 
more  of  this  in  the  every  day  lives  of  too 
many  church  -  members  I  However  fiuently 
Brother  A—  may  speak  in  the  prayer-meeting. 


or  however  brightly  Mrs.  B —  may  shine  in  the 
Maternal  Association  or  the  “holiness  meet- 
ing,”  yet  if  they  end  in  smoke  at  home,  there 
is  a  mischief  done  to  their  own  souls  as  well 
as  to  others  that  neutralizes  all  the  good  they 
are  attempting  to  do.  Trim  the  lamp  at 
home  I  A  revival  of  home-piety  will  do  more 
for  the  promotion  of  a  revival  in  your  church 
this  year  than  any  “effort”  you  can  set  on  foot. 

A  well-lighted  Christian  ought  to  fiing  out 
the  steady  rays  of  cheerfulness.  An  irritable 
temper  is  a  sin ;  and  a  gloomy,  morose,  de¬ 
sponding  temper  is  a  libel  on  a  Christian  pro¬ 
fession.  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  altoays"  is  the 
injunction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dark,  foggy 
days  are  not  as  heavenly  as  clear,  sunny  days. 
The  natural  note  of  a  bird  is  not  a  shriek  or  a 
groan,  but  a  song.  When  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  converted  their  companions  ought 
not  to  say  “  how  mopy  they  have  become 
rather  they  should  say  “  h<>w  cordial  and  happy 
and  kind  they  are ;  their  religion  seems  to 
sweeten  them.”  It  was  into  a  world,  not  only 
of  moral  darkness,  but  into  a  world  full  of 
difficulties  and  trials  and  tears  and  depressing 
infiuences  that  Christ  sent  His  disciples  with 
the  injunction  “Let  your  light  shine!”  And 
I’ll  warrant  that  the  house  of  Lydia  and  the 
home  of  Cornelius  and  the  tent-maker’s  shop 
at  Corinth  were  as  much  brightened  by  the 
advent  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  as  was  that 
dreary  old  dungeon  of  Phillippi  when  Christ’s 
two  cheerful  prisoners  sang  praises  to  God  at 
midnight. 

Pastors  and  people  are  now  returning  to 
their  homes  and  churches  and  scenes  of  labor. 
Trim  your  lamps  I  Feed  them  afresh  with 
prayer  for  more  oil,  and  with  fresh  inlettings 
of  Jesus  into  your  souls.  Carry  your  lamps 
with  you— as  I  have  seen  coal-miners  carry 
theirs  attached  to  their  hats  when  they  were 
working  in  dark  mines.  This  world  needs 
light;  it  needs  Christ;  and  you  may  help 
your  neighbors  discover  Him  by  your  faith¬ 
ful  though  humble  refiection  of  His  spirit. 
Light  other  lamps  by  bringing  Christ  to  other 
hearts  that  are  yet  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  gird  up  the  loins  and  listen  to  the 
Master’s  command,  “Let  every  lamp  be 
burning.  ” 

A  WEEK  IN  SARATOGA. 

It  is  good  to  go  away  from  home  sometimes. 
I  have  a  theory  that  at  least  once  in  a  year, 
families  would  better  break  up  for  a  little 
while  and  go  apart.  Even  happiest  homes 
grow  monotonous.  We  may  never  tire  of  each 
other,  and  even  a  few  days’  separation  may 
cause  loneliness  and  pain.  Nevertheless  our 
very  companionship  of  love  will  be  sweeter 
and  fuller  and  deeper  for  a  little  break  now 
and  then.  It  is  not  good  to  live  too  much  in 
ruts,  even  though  the  ruts  are  delicious  ones 
to  run  in.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  in 
the  end,  if  every  family  completely  disinte¬ 
grates  once  in  a  year,  for  a  few  weeks  or 
days.  Husband  and  wife  would  better  sepa 
rate  and  live  without  each  other  for  a  little 
season.  Sisters  who  live  all  the  year  together 
will  get  a  wholesome  impulse  for  the  next 
year  if  each  will  go  her  own  way  for  part  or 
all  of  the  summer  vacation.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  the  household.  We  are  all  better  for 
eating  a  little  while  at  a  new  table,  though  it 
be  not  half  so  good  as  our  own,  for  seeing  new 
people,  for  talking  about  new  things,  for 
breathing  a  new  air.  For  one  thing,  we 
appreciate  ou^  own  home  and  friends  better 
when  we  have  missed  them  for  a  little  time. 
Then  we  get  a  glltnpse  of  life  from  another 
view-point,  and  that  helps  to  broaden  our  con¬ 
ception  of  life.  Seeing  forever  only  one  set  of 
circqmstances  and  conditions  tends  to  make 
us  narrow  as  well  as  dull. 

I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  outcome  of  this 


philosophy  that  I  am  at  Saratoga  for  a  week. 
I  was  not  tired,  but  I  thought  sospe  othm 
people  might  be  tired  seeing  me  al«||ifs  b,iQy 
old  ruts,  and  also  that  I  might'  Ifo  a  little 
fresher  for  work  if  I  would  endure  a  little 
the  discomfort  of  travel  and  break  up  some¬ 
what  the  routine  of  work  and  love  at  home. 

Saratoga  is  a  good  place  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  the  crowds  are  gone,  but  it 
is  not  crowds  that  make  a  place  restful  The 
pure,  sweet  air  remains,  and  never  was  more 
invigorating  than  it  is  this  week.  The  won¬ 
derful  springs  fiow  on  just  as  full  and  health¬ 
giving  as  if  the  throngs  of  mid  summer  ware 
here.  Then  one  need  not  be  lonesome,  for 
there  are  choice  spirits  lingering  yet  in  the 
beautiful  town.  The  first  morning  I  was  here 
I  met  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  at  Congress 
Springs,  taking  his  early  drink.  One  need 
not  be  lonesome  where  Dr.  Johnson  is.  He  is 
closing  up  his  stay  here,  however,  and  early 
next  week  will  return  to  Chicago,  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  McCormick  Seminary.  Hp 
reports  himself  about  the  last  of  our  ministers 
tarrying  here,  and  I  have  seen  but  one  or  two 
others. 

Here  at  Dr.  Strong’s  there  is  still  a  goodly 
company  of  exceUent  people.  There  is  always 
a  homeness  about  this  hostelry  which  makes 
it  a  cheerful,  pleasant  place  to  stay.  They 
take  you  into  their  company  almost  as  soon  as 
you  get  here,  unless  you  utterly  refuse  to  be 
taken  in. 

Dr.  Cuyler  was  here  last  week  and  delighted 
everybody  with  his  charming  talk  about  his 
summer  in  Europe.  Your  columns  this  wee^ 
contain  the  good  Doctor’s  latest  impressions 
of  Saratoga.  After  forty-one  summers  here 
he  certainly  has  earned  the  right  to  give  hi^ 
impressions.  Another  of  your  writers  in  this 
week’s  paper,  who  wrote  from  an  invalid’s 
chamber  up  among  the  tree-tops,  is  still  in 
the  house.  She  is  certainly  a  happy,  cheerful 
invalid.  The  darkness  of  suffering  has  not 
gotten  into  her  heart  to  darken  her  eyes.  She 
has  learned  the  secret  of  living  all  the  time 
up  among  the  tree  tops,  above  the  dust  and 
care  of  trial.  Soon  she  will  be  back  again  in 
the  world  of  work,  where  many  people  will  be 
blessed  as  in  past  days  by  the  words  which 
her  gifted  pen  will  send  forth,  all  the  better 
words  because  she  has  been  led  apart  to  rest 
awhile  and  suffer. 

To-day  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Students’  Volunteer  Movement  is  assembling 
here  at  Dr.  Strong’s  for  a  week’s  conference 
which  may  mean  much  for  the  future  of 
missions. 

The  pastors  of  our  two  Presbyterian  churches 
are  at  home  and  are  busy.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  these  pastors  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  They  are  capital 
hosts.  Many  prominent  clergymen  oome  to 
Saratoga  every  summer,  and  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  frequently  invoke  the  aid  of  their 
visiting  brethren.  From  this  time,  however, 
the  burden  of  the  work  will  fall  almost  wholly 
on  the  pastors  themselves.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Trick  of  the  Second  Church  has  been  suffering 
from  a  serious  trouble  in  his  eyes  which 
threatened  the  loss  of  sight.  By  a  skillful 
operation  this  danger  has  been  averted,  but 
for  some  time  it  will  be  nceessary  for  Mr. 
Trick  to  abstain  from  work.  He  has  therefore 
announced  his  intention  to  resign  his  church 
in  a  short  time,  that  he  may  have  entire  rest 
for  a  season.  Mr.  Trick  will  have  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  this  trouble, 
and  it  will  be  their  hope  and  prayer  that  he 
may  soon  be  altogether  estored  and  be  beyond 
danger.  He  has  done  an  excellent  work  in 
Saratoga,  and  will  not  be  fogotten.  Dr. 
Durant  is  winning  his  wsy  to  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  people,  and  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  First  Church.  J.  R.  Millxb. 
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A  History  of  My  Time  :  Mbmoirs  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Pasquier.  Edited  by  the  Due 
d'Audiffret  -  Pasquier.  Translated  by 
Charles  E.  Roche.  The  Revolution,  the ' 
Consulate,  the  Empire.  Vol.  III.  1814- 
1815.  $2.50. 

This  volume  opens  with  the  perplexing  time 
when  the  Bourbon  monarchy  returned  to  the 
throne  and  the  court  and  courtiers  found 
themselves  obliged  to  recognize  men  who  in 
the  twenty  years  of  their  own  obscurity  bad 
been  brilliantly  serving  their  country.  Natur¬ 
ally,  they  found  it  difficult  to  “accept  celebrity 
acquired  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  while 
serving  a  cause  most  odious  in  their  eyes,  as 
the  equal  of  that  which  had  run  through  the 
course  of  centuribs  and  been  associated  with 
all  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  the  monarchy.  ” 
Then  there  were  all  the  real  difficulties  of  a 
reorganization  of  government,  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  finances  and  of  the  personnel  of  the 
various  departments,  the  reorganization  of  the 
tribunals,  the  difficulties  with  the  new  press 
law — difficulties  not  yet  all  met,  but  which 
just  at  that  time  were  especially  formid¬ 
able  owing  to  the  sudden  development  of 
periodical  literature.  “All  of  which,”  M. 
Pasquier  might  appropriately  say,  “I  saw,  and 
a  part  of  which  I  was.  ”  As  Director-General 
of  the  pants  et  chausies  (in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior)  he  belonged  to  the  Council  of 
State,  a  most  delicate  position,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  for  one  who  bad  been  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  service,  though  in  this  be  was  not 
alone.  His  position  required  him  to  visit  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  he  made  broad  and 
judicious  use  of  the  unusual  opportunities 
which  he  thus  enjoyed  for  judging  of  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  change  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  true  attitude  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  monarchical  and  democratic 
principles,  and  his  judgments  of  these  subjects 
are  valuable.  So,  too,  is  his  review  of  the 
various  blunders,  not  of  the  Bourbons  only, 
but  of  the  allied  powers,  which  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Napoleon’s  sudden  return.  Still 
more  interesting  and  characteristic  is  his  story 
of  “the  hundred  days,”  when  he  preferred 
exile  to  a  return  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  could  not  consider  the  rightful  mon¬ 
arch  of  France.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
description  of  events  after  Waterloo.  The  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  situation  and  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  readjustment  of  the  government 
have  seldom  been  more  plainly  brought  out. 

TriIiBY.  a  Novel.  By  George  du  Maurier. 
With  niustrations  by  the  Author.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1894.  $1.75. 

The  art  of  this  book  is  wonderful.  It  is  long 
since  anything  has  been  written  that  will 
compare  with  that  scene  when  Trilby  comes 
out  upon  the  stage  at  the  Bashibazoucks — 
Trilby  no  longer,  but  la  Svengali— and  sings 
Ben  Bolt  and  “Malbrouck  s’en  va-t-en  guerre,” 
the  foolish  pathetic  little  Columbine  song, 
and  Chopin’s  Impromptu  in  A.  There  are 
perhaps  three  or  four  things  in  English  fiction 
that  one  may  mention  at  the  same  time— 
Colonel  Newcomb’s  death  is  one  of  them— but 
such  passages  are  not  many.  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
belongs,  indeed,  to  Thackeray’s  school,  though 
he  likes  to  challenge  our  memory  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  but  it  is  Thackeray’s  school  vingt  ans 


apris,  as  that  great  writer  himself  would  say, 
Thackeray’s  school  under  the  electric  light. 

The  art  of  it  all  is  wonderful ;  the  electric 
light  itself  would  find  it  hard  to  discover  a  fiaw. 
And  the  beauty  and  brightness  and  pathos  of 
it  are  wonderful,  too ;  and  yet  it  is  not  the 
novel  that  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  like  that  in  which  it  first  appeared,  a 
magazine  that  goes  into  tens  of  thousands  of 
country  homes,  setting  there  the  standard,  not 
of  literature  only,  but  of  life,  for  simple  girls 
and  women  and  youths  of  narrow  horizon. 
Such  people  have  no  knowledge  by  which  to 
measure  the  meaning  of  such  experiences  as 
those  of  the  Laird,  and  Taffy  and  Little  Billee. 
the  three  musqueteers  of  to-day.  To  them 
the  noble  friendship  of  these  three  young 
bohemians,  the  divine  capacity  for  loving  which 
each  in,  his  different  way  possessed,  their 
gaiety,  their  light  heartedness,  their  sorrow, 
will  so  enhalo  the  irregularities  of  their  lives 
as  to  make  these  irregularities  seem  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  virtue ;  or  else  the  irregularities 
will  so  wound  their  moral  sense  that  they 
will  fail  utterly  to  see  how  beautiful  and  de¬ 
sirable  are  certain  qualities  in  these  lives.  It 
is  not  in  simple,  unconventional  homes,  nor  in 
commonplace,  self-consciously  respectable 
homes  that  a  story  like  this  should  be  read. 
And  into  how  many  of  them  it  has  gone ! 

But  in  book  form  it  is  another  matter.  Now 
it  appeals  to  those  whose  outlook  on  life  is 
larger,  who  know  something  of  human  nature 
and  how  the  good  and  evil  is  mingled  there, 
who  can  believe  that  a  girl  like  Trilby,  with 
her  inheritance  and  her  surroundings  and  her 
sins,  can,  with  the  saving  grace  of  utter  unsel¬ 
fishness,  be  the  noble  creature  and  the 
ennobling  infiuence  that  she  is.  And  such 
readers  will  be  able  to  discern  the  truth  that 
lies,  amid  much  misapprehension,  in  Mr.  Du 
Maurier’s  views  of  religious  things.  And  all 
this  because  they  can  appreciate  the  art,  the 
matchless  art  of  it  all— art  of  that  highest 
order  into  which  enter  perfect  sympathy  and 
deep  love. 

The  work  has  been  in  some  trifling  respects 
altered,  in  its  republication  in  book  form,  for 
reasons  which  have  already  received  sufficient 
public  comment.  The  changes  do  not  in  any 
essential  respect  affect  the  story. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic  has  done  some  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  fiction.  Like  other  writers  of 
to-day,  he  has  undertaken  to  show  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  limited  section  of  the 
country ;  and  in  choosing  a  field  which  at  a 
first  glance  would  seem  to  offer  as  little  of 
poetic  halo  as  anything  our  country  could  give, 
he  has  done  well  both  by  himself  and  the 
country.  Central  New  York  has  not  the 
shrewd  originality  of  the  New  England  dis¬ 
tricts  which  Miss  Howard  and  Miss  Wilkins 
have  so  well  portrayed,  nor  the  glamour  of 
Hr.  Cable’s  and  Miss  King’s  New  Orleans,  nor 
any  of  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Catherwood’s 
Canada,  or  Bret  Hart’s  western  country,  nor 
Miss  Murfree’s  Tennessee  Mountains,  or  Miss 
French’s  Arkansas.  It  is  neither  new  “or 
old ;  it  has  no  special  difficulties  or  heroisms ; 
everybody  knows  it  and  knows  it  common¬ 
place.  Yet  Mr.  Frederic  has  more  than  once 
proved  that  it,  too,  has  its  own  characteristics, 
and  in  revealing  them  has  once  more  proved 
the  truth  of  Schiller’s  saying,  “Seize  life 
where  you  will,  it  is  interesting.”  Marsena, 
and  Other  Stories  of  the  Wartime,  are  four  in 
number,  all  of  them  worth  reading,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  proof  they  give  that  Mr.  Frederic’s 
method  of  analyzing  character  is  not  that  of 
the  surgeon,  whose  knife  by  no  possibility  can 
lay  bare  the  life,  but  that  of  the  artist  who 
1  has  entered  into  the  life  and  has  the  skill  to 


reveal  it.  And  to  those  of  us  who  lived 
through  “the  wartime”  these  stories  bring 
back  very  vividly  the  life  of  that  time,  its 
agonies  and  its  exultations  and  its  strange 
indifferences.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.) 

Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  a  shorter  work  founded 
on  Dr.  Alfred  Edersheim’s  scholarly  study  of 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah. 
Like  that  work,  it  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  its  Jewish  material. 
Dr.  Edersheim  having  been  not  only  a  Jew  by 
race,  but  profoundly  versed  in  Talumudic 
literature.  Its  picture  of  the  customs  of  the 
Jews,  and  especially  of  their  mode  of  thought 
and  point  of  view  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is 
especially  valuable.  The  work  has  been  for 
several  years  before  the  public,  having  been 
carried  through  the  press  by  his  children 
shortly  after  the  lamented  author’^  death ;  but 
now  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
Sunday-school  study,  the  publishers  have  done 
well  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  in  stout 
and  serviceable  binding.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  $2. 50. ) 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  sends 
out  a  “tale  of  persecution”  called  Godfrey 
Brenz,  by  Sarah  J.  Jones.  It  appears  to  be 
designed  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  possible 
development  of  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which 
the  author  believes  is  not  dead  nor  even  sleep¬ 
ing,  but  only  biding  its  time.  The  story  is 
based  on  the  workings  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
doubtless  children  whose  nerves  can  endure 
the  ordeal  of  reading  a  story  like  this ;  but 
there  are  surely  few  in  whom  it  would  not 
arouse  a  vindictive  spirit  that  is  far  from 
Christian.  (85  cents. ) 

'‘Jesus  Himself"  is  the  republication  of  two 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  .Andrew  Murray  of  the 
Cape  General  Mission.  They  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  South  African  Pioneer,  the  organ 
of  that  mission.  Mr.  Murray,  the  author  of 
Abide  in  Christ,  is  widely  known  as  a  devo¬ 
tional  writer  of  wonderful  power.  These 
chapters  are  simple,  devout,  direct  in  their 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  affections. 
The  little  volume  is  daintily  bound  in  white 
and  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Murray.  (Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company). 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford  on  Avon,  is 
the  frontispiece  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  which  is  the  latest 
volume  in  Mr.  Gallancz’s  new  edition.  The 
source  of  this  play  is  probably  Italian,  and  a 
German  play  founded  on  the  same  source  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  same  time  as  this,  both 
plays  apparently  quite  independently.  In  this 
play  tragedy  and  comedy  are  beautifully 
blended ;  not  one  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies 
surpasses  “Much  Ado”  in  this  respect.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  45  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Colonel  H.  G.  Prout,  editor  of  the  Railroad 
Gazette,  recently  made  a  trip^to  England  for 
Scribner's  Magazine  to  study  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  methods  and  service  in  that 
country.  He  has  written  two  very  entertain¬ 
ing  articles  on  the  subject,  the  first  of  which 
wfll  appear  in  the  October  Scribner  under  the 
title  of  Railroad  Travel  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mr.  Prout  shows  that  English  are  far 
superior  to  American  Railways  in  point  of 
safety.  He  says:  “In  six  recent  years  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  killed  sixteen 
times  as  many  {passengers  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  proportion  to  the  numlrar 
carried,”  but  the  journey  of  each  passenger 
was  longer  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  for 
immediate  publication  a  collection  of  Fables 
and  Rhymes  for  Children,  by  John  J.  Thomp¬ 
son.  The  peculiarity  of  this  book  is  that  it 
introduces  the  child  at  once  to  literature  in 
the  form  of  fable  and  easy  poetry,  while 
the  material  is  so  selected  that  a  vocabulary 
of  only  two  hundred  words  is  given. 
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The  Alpha  Publishing  Company  of  Boston 
announce  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuart 
Pratt,  long  the  editors  of  Wide  Awake,  will 
resume  the  editorial  charge  of  Little  Men  and 
Women  and  Babyland,  of  which  also  they  for¬ 
merly  were  editors. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  novel  The  Manxman,  which 
the  Appletons  publish  in  this  country,  has 
been  an  unusual  success  in  London.  A  first 
edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  ran  low  in 
a  fortnight,  and  a  second  edition  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  has  been  issued. 

The  annual  address  given  by  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Kennedy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  with  the  commencement  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Atkinson  of  Columbia, 
S.  C. ,  have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  Walker,  Evans  and  Cogswell  Company, 
Charleston. 

The  J.  B.  Lippencott  Company  announce  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Thier’s  History 
of  the  French  Revolution  uniform  with  their 
edition  of  the  same  author’s  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  of  France ;  a  new 
novel  by  William  E.  Norris  entitled  Matthew 
Austin,  and  a  story  for  girls  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  entitled  Olivia. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  So¬ 
cial  Science,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  issued 
three  important  works  in  their  series  of  peri¬ 
odical  publications,  The  Relation  of  Taxation 
to  Monopolies  by  Emery  R  Johnson,  American 
Life  Insurance  Methods  by  Miles  M.  Dawson 
of  Chicago,  and  Classification  of  Law  by  Prof. 
Russell  H.  Curtis  of  the  Kent  Law  School, 
Chicago. 

Messrs.  Qinn  and  Company  issue  a  Rhetoric 
Tablet,  which  differs  from  other  tablets  of 
blank  paper  only  in  the  cover,  which  is  copy¬ 
righted  and  gives  a  large  number  of  rhetorical 
suggestions,  abbreviations,  and  references  to 
text- books  for  the  use,  of  course,  of  college 
students. 

The  popularity  of  the  book  Christianity 
Between  Sundays,  published  two  years  ago, 
has  led  the  author,  the  Rev.  George  Hodges, 
now  dean  of  the  Theological  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  prepare  another  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  The 
Heresy  of  Cain.  It  will  be  published  shortly 
by  Thomas  Whittaker. 


Periodical  literature  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
•  and  the  habit  of  reading  only  periodical  litera¬ 

ture  is  so  injurious  that  it  is  hard  to  welcome 
i  the  new  candidates  for  attention  that  come  to 

'  our  table.  Most  are  well  meant,  and  some  of 

them  may  actually  meet  a  need  not  yet  met. 

I  A  four-page  monthly  tract.  The  Better  Way, 

comes  from  Grinnell,  Iowa.  It  is  designed  to 
furnish  “Lessons  in  Wisdom,  Truth  and  Love” 
in  such  simple  and  suggestive  form  as  to  be 
available  as  “simple  helps  in  moments  of 
need.  ”  Some  of  its  suggestions  appear  to  he 
useful.  , 


Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  announce 
for  immediate  publication  The  Three  Muske¬ 
teers,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  in  an  edition  de 
luxe,  limited  to  750  copies,  with  250  illstrations 
by  Maurice  Leloir;  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Sculpture,  by  Miss  A.  G.  Radcliffe  j  The  Sec¬ 
ond  Volume  of  a  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  from  1775  to  1894,  by  Edgar  Stanton 
Maclay ;  Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture, 
by  Otis  Tufton  Mason,  A.M.,  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum ;  Round  the  Red  Lamp,  by 
A.  Conan  Doyle ;  A  Flash  of  Summer,  by  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford  ;  The  Trail  of  the  Sword,  by 
Gilbert  Parker ;  A  Mild  Barbarian,  by  Edgar 
Fawcett ;  Race  and  Language,  by  Andre 
Lefevre,  Professor  of  the  Anthropological 
School,  Paris,  and  Systematic  Science  Teach¬ 
ing,  by  Edward  Gardner  Howe. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  announce 
for  immediate  publication  The  College  Woman, 
by  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve 
University ;  Christianity  in  the  Home,  by  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  in  which  in  thirty- 
six  brief,  pointed  and  trenchant  chapters  Dr. 
Cuyler  makes  himself  at  home  with  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  families  to  whom  his  spoken  and 
written  words  have  endeared  him;  and  a  new 
gift  edition  on  hpavy  paper  of  Songs  in  the 
Night  Watches,  from  voices  Old  and  New, 
compiled  by  Helen  H.  Thompson,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  also  announce  as  very  recently  issued : 
A  Manual  of  Hygiene,  by  Mary  Taylor  Bissell, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 


The  Revell  Company  announce  for  immedi¬ 
ate  publication  an  important  book  on  Chinese 
Characteristics  by  Arthur  H.  Smith,  and  a 
new  book  W  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  author  of 
Unbeaten  Tracts  in  Japan,  entitled  Among 
the  Tibetans.  Just  now  Mrs.  Bishop,  a  per¬ 
sistent  explorer  of  the  by-ways  and  waste 
laces  of  the  earth,  is  travelling  in  Korea, 
ut  her  friends  hope  that  she  has  penetrated 
beyond  the  scene  of  the  present  dilBoulties. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  an¬ 
nounce  a  long  list  of  publications.  Chief  among 
them  are  an  important  work  entitled  Religious 
Progress,  by  Prof.  A.  A.  V.  Allen  the  author 
of  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought ;  a 
book  of  “applied  Christianity,”  by  the  Rev. 
William  Burnet  Wright,  entitled  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  Practiced  on  the  Plain;  The 
Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of  Lucy  Larcom,  by 
the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison ;  Edward  Carj ’s 
Life  of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  Series ;  The  Life  of  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  by  Herself ;  The  Diary  of  Anna 
Green  Winslow,  a  Boston  School-Girl  of  1771, 
edited  by  Alice  Morse  Earle ;  The  Letters  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  edited  by  Ernest 
Hartly  Coleridge ;  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Whittier,  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  complete  works ;  a  new  volume 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Unguarded  Gates 
and  Other  Poems ;  Part  IX.  of  Professor 
Child’s  Collection  of  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads  (an  Edition  de  Luxe) ;  Mr. 
Horace  Scudder’s  Childhood  in  Literature  and 
Art;  Mr.  Stedman’s  Victorian  Anthology;  a 
roup  of  six  volumes  on  Continental  History, 
y  James  Buck  Perkins,  Edward  J.  Lowell, 
William  R.  Thayer  and  Harold  Murdock ;  Side 
Glimpses  from  the  Colonial  Meeting  House,  by 
William  Root  Bliss,  author  of  Colonial  Times 
on  Buzzard’s  Bay ;  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky 
and  Other  Papers,  by  the  lamented  Frank 
Bolles;  Riverby,  by  John  Burroughs;  The 
Principles  of  Equity  and  Equity  Pleading,  by 
Elias  Merwin;  Sweet  Clover,  a  Romance  of 
the  White  City,  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham, 
and  a  number  of  books  for  tbe  little  people, 
among  them  Joel  Chandler  Harris’s  Little  Mr. 
Thimblefinger  and  his  Queer  Country,  and 
When  Molly  was  Six,  by  Eliza  Orne  White. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Jesus  the  Mes¬ 
siah;  Alfred  Edersheim. - In  the  Time  of  Jesus; 

Martin  Seidel. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Moody  in  Chicago; 

H.  B.  Hartzler. - The  Young  Man  Foursquare; 

James  I.  Vance. - Jesus  Himself;  Andrew  Mur¬ 

ray. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  History  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Henry  C.  Sheldon.  6  volumes. 

National  Temperance  Society:  The  Dividing  of 
the  Ways;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Richmond. 

W.  J.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O. :  The  Pastor’s  Compan* 
ion;  M.  R.  Drury. 

Frederic  Wame  and  Company:  Other  Men’s 
Minds;  E.  Davies. 

American  Book  Company:  Elements  of  Algebra; 

William  J.  Milne. - English  Grammar  for  Public 

Schools;  Robert  C.  Metcalf  and  Thomas  Metcalf. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Roman  Pronunciation 
of  Latin;  Frances  E.  Lord. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Christian  Literature;  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine;  Biblia;  Writer;  Educa¬ 
tion;  AmericanBusiness  Woman’s  Journal;  Pansy; 
Our  Little  Men  and  Women;  Babyland;  Over  Sea 
and  Land;  Littell;  Annals  and  Supplement. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Hamilton  College  is  now  entering  upon  its 
second  century  as  a  school  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  its  eighty-third  year  as  a  College. 
It  was  founded  by  Samuel  Kirkland,  the 
missionary  to  the  Oneidas ;  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  gave  it  his  name  and  made  the 
principal  subscription  to  its  original  fund; 
and  by  Baron  De  Steuben,  tbe  great  drill- 
master  of  the  Revolution,  who  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  first  building  in  1794.  Tbe  Col¬ 
lege  is  situated  at  Clinton,  in  a  beautiful  park 
of  forty-two  acres,  adorned  by  historic  trees 
and  commanding  a  superb  prospect  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Oriskany  and  the  Mohawk.  The 


student  finds  there  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
life,  in  an  extraordinarily  healthful  and  invig¬ 
orating  climate,  and  amid  surroundings  of 
great  natural  beauty,  and  in  a  community 
quite  by.  itself  and  under  the  influence  of 
scholastic  traditions  and  aims. 

The  two  regular  courses  are  well  balanced, 
and  in  their  elective  features  are  both  compre¬ 
hensive  and  elastic.  The  Faculty  are  thorough¬ 
going  instructors,  and  maintain  those  friendly 
personal  relations  to  the  undergraduates  which 
make  for  enduring  individual  influence. 
Strong, .  independent  scholarship  and  manhood 
are  thus  stimulated.  Especial  regard  has 
always  been  bad  to  Oratory,  and  its  discipline 
is  minute  and  continuous.  The  departments 
of  Physical  Science  are  ably  manned  and  are 
doing  high  class  work.  Modem  Languages 
have  a  most  thorough  attention. 

There  is  an  alert  spirit  of  emulation  in 
scholarship,  and  an  active  interest  in  athletics 
and  football,  while  tbe  social  life  of  the 
students  among  themselves  is  of  a  free  and 
hearty  intimacy  which  is  not  always  had  in 
the  largest  colleges,  and  which  is  both  of  the 
essence  of  real  college  life  and  of  enduring 
value  and  satisfaction. 

Above  all  else  the  spirit  of  the  College  is 
reverent.  It  is  an  institution  whose  beginnings 
were  laid  in  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Its  purposes 
are  Christian.  Its  tone  and  temper  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  fidelities  of  faith.  It  has  sent  out 
not  only  a  regiment  of  ministers  and  mission¬ 
aries,  but  a  great  company  of  teachers,  lawyers, 
and  public  men  whose  honor  and  loyalty  to 
whatever  is  of  good  report  bear  evidence  and 
testimony  in  all  the  gates  of  the  land. 

While  under  no  ecclesiastical  control,  the 
College  has  always  had  the  especial  friendship 
and  good  will  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  append  the  following  re¬ 
port,  in  which,  as  the  Chairman  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection,  the  Rev.  A.  V.  V. 
Raymond,  D.D.,  asked  and  received  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York,  at  its  latest  meeting,  an 
“unhesitating  commendation  of  the  spirit, 
aims,  and  work  of  the  College” : 

“Your  Committee  visited  Clinton  October 
18th.  Every  possible  courtesy  was  shown  by 
the  officers  of  the  College.  The  Committee 
attended  the  chapel  exercises  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  was  shown  through  all  the  buildings, 
visited  class  rooms  during  recitation  hours, 
interviewed  students,  and  conferred  with  the 
President  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  By 
these  means  your  Committee  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit,  aims,  and  methods  of  this 
honored  institution  of  learning.  No  one 
pay  such  a  visit  to  Hamilton  College  without 
having  his  faith  kindled  to  enthusiasm.  The 
place  is  full  of  inspiring  memories,  and  the 
impression  of  the  interest  and  earnestness  of 
both  Faculty  and  students  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted. 

“Without  seeking  tbe  notoriety  of  mere  num¬ 
bers,  or  the  questionable  fame  that  results 
from  bold  and  widely  advertised  promises,  all 
energies  are  bent  to  the  honest  work  of 
developing  a  broadly  educated  and  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  manhood  in  the  students  in  actual  attend¬ 
ance  to-day.  It  is  work  of  this  kind  that 
appeals  strongly  to  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  the  Synod,  and  asks  for  such  recognition 
and  cooperation  as  the  Synod  may  be  able  to 
give.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in 
connection  with  Hamilton  College  is  the 
imrominenoe  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of 
Christian  Evidences,  and  of  Christian  Ethics, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Such 
study  is  required  of  every  class  during  every 
term,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  Hamilton  from 
almost  every  other  of  the  prominent  colleges 
of  our  land,  and  should  commend  it  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  at  large.  As  a  result,  in  part 
at  least,  of  this  settled  policy,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege  leads  all  other  colleges  in  the  ratio  of  its 
students  who  enter  the  Gospel  ministry.  The 
proportion  varies  from  year  to  year  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five,  and  even  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  g^raduates.  The  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  last  four  classes  where  compete 
data  are  given,  is  as  follows :  In  the  class  of 
1886,  thirty-five  per  cent;  1887,  twenty  per 
cent.  ;  1888,  twenty-eight  per  cent.  ;  1889,  forty 
per  cent.  This  record  is  simply  unparalleled 
by  any  other  college  during  toe  same  period ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  need  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  for  an  educated  ministry,  and 
the  decreasing  proportion  in  some  quarters  of 
college  men  who  enter  the  ministry,  the  claims 
of  Hamilton  upon  the  sympathy  and  generous 
support  of  the  Church  rise  to  commanding  im¬ 
portance.  ” 
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AN  ADDI^BSS 

delivered  by  the  Rey.  Nathaniel  H.  Ecleeton, 
before  the  Idturel  Hill  Amociation,  of 
Htockbridge.  Mass.,  Anicast,  1804. 

.'Jt  Hibers  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Aaaoeiation  and 
Lruiiea  and  Gentlemen  : — 

In  accepting  your  invitation  to  address  you 
to  day  upon  the  subject  of  Forestry,  I  am  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from 
the  many  themes  which  offer  themselves  for 
consideration,  the  few  to  which  the  time 
limits  of  the  occasion  restrict  me.  For  the 
subject  of  forestry  is  as  wide  as  the  world. 
Wherever  trees  grow,  from  torrid  heat  to 
arctic  cold,  where  vegetation  utterly  vanishes, 
forestry  is  concerned  with  them,  and  has 
something  to  say  about  them.  Wherever  man 
lives,  be  he  savage  or  civilized,  he  is  intim¬ 
ately  connected  with  the  trees,  and  his  wel¬ 
fare  is  dependent  upon  them,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not. 

By  the  arrangement  of  nature,  by  the  ordin¬ 
ance  of  the  Creator,  let  us  reverently  say,  this 
world  of  ours  was  given  to  mankind  and  to  the 
trees  as  co-tenants.  It  was  given  to  them  on 
equal,  if  not  precisely  similar  terms,  for 
although  man,  by  reason  of  his  intelligence 
and  skill,  is  superior  to  the  trees,  and  can 
exercise  a  mastery  over  them,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  indispensable  to  bis  wel¬ 
fare.  They  are  not  dependent  upon  him,  but 
he  is  dependent  upon  them.  Strip  the  world 
of  trees,  and  human  existence  would  become 
impossible.  Without  them  the  atmosphere, 
instead  of  causing  the  pulses  to  throb  with 
vigorous  health,  as  it  now  does,  would  choke 
them  with  its  mephitic  influence,  and  the 
earth  would  be  converted  into  a  lifeless  desert. 

But  while  man  is  thus  dependent  upon  the 
trees,  and  ought  never  to  forget  this,  they  are 
nevertheless  for  him,  and  not  he  for  them.  It 
was  the  original  decree  of  the  creation  that  ho 
should  be  lord  of  the  world.  It  was  given  to 
him  to  be  subdued  and  moulded  to  his  uses, 
and  in  subduing  it,  he  was  to  And  his  own 
best  training  and  development.  Hillside  and 
vale,  woodland  and  open  plain  in  happy  com¬ 
bination,  were  intrusted  to  him  to  subserve 
his  interests  and  promote  his  comfort.  But 
man  has  abused  his  trust  and  exercised  his 
power  over  the  world  wantonly  and  recklessly. 
Especially  has  he  done  so  in  respect  to  the 
trees.  As  far  back  as  history  goes  it  has  been 
so.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  “a  man  was 
famous  as  he  had  lifted  up  the  axe  upon  the 
thick  trees,”  or,  as  the  quaint  Scotch  version 
of  the  Seventy-fourth  Psalm  has  it, 

“A  man  was  famona,  and  was  bad 
In  es-ti-ma-U-on, 

According  as  be  lifted  up 
His  axe  thick  trees  upon.” 

In  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  history 
of  man  has  been  a  history  of  wanton,  wrongs 
ful  tree  destruction.  Throughout  great  regions 
he  has  converted  what  should  have  been  his 
paradise  into  a  desert,  and  millions  of  people, 
by  reason  of  their  misconduct  in  respect  to  the 
trees,  have  been  obliged  to  lead  lives  of  want 
and  direst  suffering.  Fertile  plains  have  been 
made  barren,  and  winds  and  torrents  of  mad¬ 
dened  waters  have  swept  away  the  husband 
man’s  fruits  and  crops  of  every  kind.  Nature, 
if  slow,  has  her  revenges  for  the  invasion  of 
her  rights.  She  has  a  stern  ordinance,  in¬ 
flexible  as  the  granite  foundations  of  the 
globe,  “Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
farther.  ”  The  peasants  of  Southern  France, 
living  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Cevennes,  to 
increase  the  area  of  pasturage  for  their  sheep 
and  goats,  invaded,  and  from  time  to  time 
out  down  the  trees  upon  the  mountain  sum¬ 
mits.  The  soil,  exposed  thereby  to  the  drying 
influences  of  sun  and  wind,  and  triturated  by 
the  sharp  hoofs  of  the  trampling  herds,  began 
to  be  carried  by  the  rains  down  the  mountain 


slopes.  Year  by  year  the  channels  of  the 
descending  waters  were  worn  deeper  and  wider 
as  the  deforested  area  increased  in  extent. 
By  the  heavy  recurring  rains  and  melting 
snows,  soils  and  underlying  rocks  were  swept 
along  with  resistless  force,  and  spread  out 
upon  the  fertile  plains  below,  until  at  last 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands  were  covered 
by  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  and  the  toiling 
peasants,  by  the  reckless  misconduct  of  those 
living  miles  above  them,  were  driven  from 
their  homes  and  compelled  to  seek  new  ones 
elsewhere  This  sad  condition  of  things  at 
length  arrested  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
calamitous  result  was  made,  and  the  means  of 
suppressing  the  torrents  were  sought.  The 
examiners  decided  that  the  tree-covering  of 
the  mountains  must  be  restored  or  the 
destru'^tive  action  would  continue,  and  that 
this  work  of  restoration  must  begin  at  the 
point  where  the  disturbance  of  nature’s  repose 
and  the  balance  of  her  forces  began,  that  is,  at 
the  mountain  summit,  where  the  rain  drops 
flrst  began  to  unite  and  form  an  abrading 
stream.  The  government  undertook  the  work. 
Ten  million  francs  a  year  were  apprproiated 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  has  gone  on 
with  little  interruption.  Already  $40,090,000 
have  been  expended  on  the  work,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  forty  millions  more  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  complete  it. 

Similar,  though  perhaps  not  so  extensive 
and  disastrous  results  have  been  experienced 
in  California  from  the  unrestricted  pasturage 
of  herds  and  flocks  upon  the  mountains.  It  is 
only  a  few  days  since  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  army  assigned  for  the  protection  of 
the  General  Grant  and  Yosemite  Reservations 
in  that  State,  in  making  an  examination  of 
them,  found  500,000  sheep  pastured  upon  them 
in  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbids  any 
such  occupation  of  the  ground.  California  is 
already  suffering  losses  measured  by  hundreds 
of  millions  as  the  result  of  the  denudation  of 
her  tree-clad  mountains. 

A  like  result  of  the  removals  of  the  forests 
which  has  taken  place  even  since  the  close  of 
our  late  Civil  War  may  be  seen  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Northern  Mississippi,  from  which  the 
soil  on  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  has  been 
swept  away,  leaving  now  only  barren  hillsides 
and  sand  wastes,  which  are  extending  year  by 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  upland  Mississippi  has  already 
been  thus  converted  into  bad  land  and  ruined 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  annual 
loss  in  real  estate  exceeds  the  revenues  from 
all  sources.  A  similar  condition  of  things 
may  be  seen  in  portions  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  many  other 
regions  of  our  country. 

The  lumberman’s  axe  and  forest  fires  have 
added  to  the  disastrous  consequences  resulting 
from  other  agencies.  The  denudation  of  our 
mountain  sides,  by  allowing  the  water  falling 
from  the  clouds  or  resulting  from  melting 
snows  to  flow  off  at  once  without  impediment, 
has  caused  destructive  floods,  followed  by 
droughts,  which  have  brought  trouble  alike 
to  the  manuafeturer  and  the  husbandman. 
The  streams  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylavnia  no  longer  flow  with  the  equable 
volume  which  formerly  characterized  them. 
The  mill  owners  of  these  regions,  as  many  if 
not  all  of  you  know,  have  been  obliged  to 
establish  storage  reservoirs  on  the  hillsides  to 
retain  the  surplus  water  of  flood  times  for  use 
in  the  dry  summer  time,  or  to  provide  the 
auxiliary  power  of  steam  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  without  interruption,  and  manu¬ 
facturer  and  husbandman  alike  lament  the 
lessened  flow  of  streams  throughout  the  year. 

Similar  causes  of  destruction  to  our  forests 
are  at  work  all  over  the  land.  Not  only  are 


the  great  saw-mills  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  other  of  our  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  busily  at  work,  capable  many  of  them 
of  producing  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million 
feet  of  lumber  daily,  and  consuming  the 
product  of  thousands  of  acres  of  woodland, 
but  in  every  State,  and  in  every  town  almost, 
the  portable  saw  mill,  moving  readily  as  a 
locomotive  from  place  to  place,  is  eating  away 
our  forests  on  hillside  and  plain,  and  fires, 
readily  kindled  in  the  dry  brush,  which  in 
their  reckless  use  is  left  behind,  often  con¬ 
sume  what  trees  the  saw-mill  may  have  spared 
for  a  time,  and  any  forests  which  may  be  in 
the  vicinity.  You  are  assembled  to-day  in 
sight  of  your  own  mountain  sides,  scarred  by 
the  recent  ravages  of  fire,  and  the  smoke  from 
burning  forests  in  neighboring  towns  clouds 
the  air  while  I  speak.  But  sad  as  these  things 
are,  they  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  fires  which  sweep  over  the  western  moun¬ 
tains  year  by  year,  biding  the  light  of  the  sun 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  consuming  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest, 
or  the  fires  which  are  even  now  raging  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  destroying  not  only 
millions  worth  of  timber,  the  growth  of  cen¬ 
turies,  but  burning  also  mills,  bouses,  and 
crops,  and  in  its  terrible  energy  consuming 
whole  villages  with  their  helpless  inhabitants. 
The  case  is  appalling.  But  it  is  only  the 
vengeance  which  man  invites  by  bis  reckless 
invasion  of  the  forest  and  its  wasteful 
destruction. 

Meantime  where  the  forests  are  not  removed 
by  the  axe  or  consumed  by  fire,  they  are  almost 
everywhere  deteriorating  in  quality  and  value. 
We  have  been  for  200  years  and  more  culling 
from  our  forests  the  best  trees  and  leaving 
only  the  inferior  ones  to  keep  the  ground.  The 
white  oaks  of  former  time  have  disappeared 
from  some  sections  altogether,  and  in  place  of 
them  are  to  be  found  other  species  of  trees  of 
little  value  for  any  other  use  than  firewood. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  our  railroads 
demand  76,000,000  ties  every  year,  or  500,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  simply  to  keep  their 
tracks  in  proper  condition  by  replacing  the 
worn  out  and  decayed  ties,  which  it  is 
estimated  have  to  be  renewed  on  the  average 
once  in  seven  years.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  when  oak  ties  are  preferred  to  all  others, 
and  these  from  comparatively  young  trees, 
those  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  which  will  yield  but  two  ties 
each;  the  whole  tree,  which  has  required 
thirty  or  more  years  to  attain  the  proper  size, 
being  sacrificed  by  the  forest  owner  for  the 
dollar  or  dollar  and  a  half  which  the  railroad 
builders  are  willing  to  give  him  for  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  the  forest.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  more  than  100  ties  to  the 
acre  can  be  taken  from  our  native  timber 
lands.  To  keep  the  existing  tracks  in  order, 
therefore,  will  require  annually  what  can  be 
cut  from  750,000  acres,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  thirty  years  are  requisite  to  giow  a  tree 
to  the  needful  size,  the  pick  of  more  than 
20,000,000  acres  of  woodland  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  constant  demand,  to  say  riothing  of  the 
consumption  of  ties  for  the  building  of  new 
roads. 

This  is  a  single  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
our  forests  are  deteriorating  in  quality  by  our 
habit  of  culling  from  them  the  best  timber, 
and  allowing  its  place  to  be  occupied  by  that 
which  is  inferior,  when  we  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  every  tree  removed  for  any  cause  is 
replaced  by  one  of  equal  or  gre  er  value.  Our 
forests  are  mere  brushwood  ompared  with 
what  they  once  were,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  dwindling  in  extent.  Their  area  is 
annually  narrowed  by  the  lumberman’s  axe 
'  and  by  fire.  Our  annual  consumption  of  forest 
material  amounts  to  not  less  than  24.00C,000,000 
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cubic  feet,  while  the  annual  growth  or  incre 
ment  of  the  foreats  of  the  country  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  half  that.  In  other 
words,  we  are  wasting  our  patrimony  like 
reckless  prodigals.  Not  content  with  using 
the  interest  of  our  forest  capital,  we  are  con 
suming  and  lessening  the  capital  itself.  This 
must  be  stopped,  or  we  shall  soon  be  bankrupt 
in  an  important  respect.  Exterminate  the 
forests  no  our  mountains  and  hillsides,  and  if 
they  are  ever  restored,  it  will  be  only  after 
the  lapse  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  be  awake 
to  the  danger  which  threatens  us  from  the 
destruction  of  our  woodlands.  It  is  none  too 
soon  to  become  preservers,  instead  of 
destroyers,  of  the  forests.  On  every  consid¬ 
eration  we  should  become  such.  On  aesthetic 
considerations  we  should  become  such.  A  tree 
is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  thing  on  earth  except  a  human  being. 
If  we  wish  to  compliment  a  woman  for  her 
beauty  of  form,  we  say  she  is  graceful  as  an 
elm,  of  a  man  we  say  he  is  tall  and  straight  as 
a  pine.  No  further  words  are  needed.  Lord 
Bacon,  a  man  not  given  to  fanciful  or  exag¬ 
gerated  expressions,  is  reputed  to  have  said, 
“a  tree  in  full  leaf  is  a  nobler  object  than  a 
king  in  his  coronation  robes.” 

A  tree  is  also  the  most  valuable  thing  on 
earth  except  man  himself.  Do  you  speak  of 
gold  and  gems?  They  are  valuable  indeed  in 
themselves,  and  as  being  readily  exchangeable 
for  other  kinds  of  property.  But  they  are  not 
indispensable  as  the  trees  are.  We  could  use 
bits  of  leather  for  money,  or  cowry  shells,  or 
beads.  Or  do  we  speak  of  this  as  the  iron  age. 
or  think  that  we  can  put  iron  in  the  place  of 
wood  for  the  uses  and  conveniences  of  life? 
We  can,  indeed,  and  with  advantage,  build 
iron  bridges  and  iron  ships  instead  of  wooden 
ones.  But  wood  subserves  a  thousand  uses 
which  iron  cannot.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
coffin  it  is.  we  may  say,  our  indispensable 
companion,  and  ministers  to  our  many  wants 
as'nothing  else  can.  It  enters  into  all  the  arts 
and  industries  of  life,  and  with  all  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  iron,  aluminum,  and  other 
metals,  the  use  of  wood  and  the  demand  for  it 
are  constantly  enlarging.  Our  forest  products 
amount  to  a  thousand  million  dollars  annually, 
or  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  our  gold  and  sliver  mines  combined, 
and  largely  exceed  in  value  three  or  four  of 
our  most  important  agricultural  crops  taken 
together.  New  demands  also  are  continually 
made  upon  our  forest  resources.  Many  of  you 
can  remember  when  a  little  mill  in  this  very 
town  began  to  make  wood  pulp,  and  how  the 
paper  mills  in  this  vicinity  ventured  timidly 
to  use  it  sparingly  in  the  manuafcture  of  the 
coarser  qualities  of  paper.  To-day  wood  pulp 
is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  but  the  highest  grades  of  book  and 
writing  paper.  500,000,000  feet  of  spruce, 
board  measure,  are  now  cut  annually  in  New 
York  and  New  England  to  be  made  into  pulp, 
and  experts  are  scouring  the  forest  continually 
in  search  of  trees  with  which  to  supply  the 
demand  for  this  material,  which  is  increasing 
from  12  to  16  per  cent,  annually.  While  this 
is  true  of  the  region  near  us,  the  report  comes 
that  an  English  syndicate  has  just  practically 
closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  papei* 
and  pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  at  the  price  ol 
$14,000,000.  The  larger  part  of  the  paper  made 
in  those  mills  is  made  from  wood  fibre,  and 
this  may  indicate  the  drain  upon  the  western 
forests  by  this  new  industry.  Some  of  our 
great  newspapers  use  from  50  to  100  tons  of 
wood-pulp  paper  daily,  and  in  one  instance 
there  were  used  200  tons  for  a  single  issue  of 
one  of  these  papers.  One  writer  graphically 
puts  it  that  from  126  to  160  carloads  of  news¬ 
papers  are  mentally  devoured  each  day  in  this 


country.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
further  instances  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
trees  are  put,  and  the  consequent  and  increas¬ 
ing  demands  which  are  thereby  made  upon  our 
forest  resources  and  the  increasing  danger  of 
their  depletion  and  destruction. 

Yet  trees  are  for  use.  In  all  that  I  have 
said  about  the  improvident  and  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  the  trees,  I  have  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  they  are  not  for 
use.  Trees  were  made  for  man,  for  his  use 
and  benefit.  They  were  created  for  him  long 
before  bis  existence  began,  and  in  benevolent 
anticipation  of  bis  wants.  Through  the  long 
geologic  ages  they  grew  and  fell  and  were 
stored  away  for  his  benefit,  and  to-day,  in  the 
form  of  coal,  they  are  warming  and  lighting 
our  houses,  impelling  the  machinery  of  our 
mills  and  factories,  and  carrying  us  over  sea 
and  land,  as  by  enchantment,  on  our  errands 
of  business  and  pleasure. 

Proper  forestry  does  not  forbid  the  free  use 
of  trees,  but  only  their  wrongful,  wasteful  use. 
Forestry  seeks  to  care  for  the  forests  so  that 
they  may  be  made  more  productive  in  yield 
and  in  the  quality  of  their  yield  than  they 
now  are,  and  may  be  continued  as  a  perpetual 
source  of  use  and  benefit  to  man.  Forestry 
would  not  cry  sentimentally,  “Woodman, 
spare  that  tree.  ”  except  in  special  cases,  such 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  particular  tree  by 
the  roadside  or  on  the  lawn.  The  proper  and 
characteristic  implement  of  the  forester  is  the 
axe,  with  which  he  cuts  out  the  inferior  trees 
of  the  forest,  the  weeds,  so  to  speak,  that  he 
may  thereby  give  room  and  light  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  growth  of  the  better  kinds,  or 
may  plant  them  in  the  spaces  thus  cleared.  In 
other  words,  true  forestry  is  a  larger  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  treats  the  forest  as  a  crop,  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  care  and  harvested,  like  any 
other  crop,  when  ripe.  It  also  seeks  to  improve 
upon  nature  by  securing  through  careful  man¬ 
agement  a  larger  and  more  valuable  yield  of 
material  than  nature,  left  to  herself,  would 
give.  As  the  market-gardener,  by  his  inten¬ 
sive  system  of  culture  secures  from  a  given 
area  of  ground  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  produce  gained  by  the  ordinary  and  care¬ 
less  husbandman,  so  the  forester  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  woodland  secures  a  large  increase 
of  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
yield.  In  the  natural  forest  the  seeds  of  trees 
are  scattered  irregularly,  and  often  in  circum¬ 
stances  unfavorable  to  their  germination  or 
subsequent  growth,  or  the  seeds  of  poor  trees 
get  possession  of  the  ground  and  overshadow 
and  exterminate  the  better  ones.  As  with 
money,  the  poorer  often  displaces  the  better. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  tree  forester  to  intervene, 
and  by  wise  care  prevent  such  a  result. 

Let  us  not,  then,  cry  out  hastily  or  incon¬ 
siderately  against  the  destruction  of  the  trees, 
as  though  that  were  always  wrong.  Only  let 
us  guard,  if  possible,  agaisnt  their  wanton 
and  useless  destruction.  They  were  designed 
to  be  destroyed  at  the  proper  time  and  for  a 
proper  purpose.  They  were  made  to  serve  man 
both  in  their  life  and  also  in  their  death.  In 
this  they  are  superior  to  man  himself,  whose 
usefulness  commonly  ends  with  his  life.  Liv¬ 
ing,  the  trees  feast  his  soul  with  beauty  as  no 
other  object  can,  be  it  a  single  tree,  some  elm 
perhaps,  overarching  a  farmer’s  humble  dwell¬ 
ing  and  glorifying  it  and  all  around  it,  or  the 
vast  stretch  of  congregated  trees,  the  forest, 
with  its  billows  of  living  green  or  its  far- 
extending  cathedral  aisles  and  vaults  of  emer¬ 
ald  verdure.  Every  day  and  every  hour  they 
are  fitted  to  start  in  the  beholder  thoughts  of 
the  best  character  and  impulses  and  feelings 
only  good.  Serving  man  thus  while  living, 
they  serve  not  less,  but  in  other  ways,  when 
dead,  offering  'themselves  as  ministers  to  his 
welfare  and  comfort  in  a  thousand  ways  and 


as  no  other  material  creation  can,  and  fulfill¬ 
ing  in  their  death  not  less  than  in  their  life 
the  great  purpose  of  their  Creator.  As  one 
has  well  said,  “One  dead  tree  that  will  make 
a  fence  post  or  a  pile  of  firewood,  is  more 
useful  than  any  other  dead  thing.  ”  It  is  right,, 
therefore,  that  we  should  subject  them  to  our 
proper  uses  and  make  them  promotive  of  our 
welfare.  Much  as  we  may  admire  them  as- 
objects  of  beauty  and  ministers  to  what  i» 
most  tasteful,  we  should  not  be  in  bondage  to> 
them  through  any  mere  sentimental  feeling. 
If  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  by  being  misplaced  at 
the  time  of  its  planting,  or  by  the  spreading 
out  of  its  arms  through  the  vigorous  growth  of 
years,  intercepts  the  outlook  over  some  lovely 
landscape,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
its  removal.  Let  it  be  put  to  some  better  use. 
So  if,  perchance,  the  trees  which  when  young 
were  planted  in  friendly  nearness  to  the  dwell¬ 
ing  without  inconvenience,  have  now  come 
to  overshadow  or  darken  its  windows,  let  the 
axe  be  put  to  their  roots  without  delay.  Men 
and  children  can  no  more  thrive  in  darkened 
rooms  than  plants  can  grow  in  a  cellar. 

But  let  no  tree  fall  without  some  justifying 
reason.  On  farm  or  in  the  forest  depths,  by 
the  side  of  the  highway  or  on  the  lawn,  let 
the  life  of  the  tree  be  held  sacred  unless  there 
is  a  proper  reason  for  bringing  it  to  an  end, 
then  let  it  go  to  whatever  use  will  serve  us 
best.  A  pioper  recognition  of  the  great  office 
which  the  trees  were  designed  to  fill  as  co- 
tenants  of  the  world  with  man  and  intimately 
associated  with  him,  should  lead  us  to  have  a 
degree  of  respect  for  every  tree,  as  our  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  essential  worth  of  humanity 
should  give  us  a  certain  respect  for  every  man 
as  man.  We  should  look  upon  the  trees  as 
living  things  more  than  we  have  been  wont 
to  do.  It  is  as  living  things  that  they  appeal 
most  to  our  regard.  We  may  make  companions 
of  them.  The  old  Greek  mythology  was  nearer 
to  the  truth  in  regard  to  man’s  relationship  to 
the  trees  than  we  are.  Shakespeare  makes  the 
duke  in  the  forest  of  Arden  say. 

And  this  oar  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tonauee  in  trees.” 

Do  we  not  respond  to  this?  If  the  trees  do 
not  speak  to  the  dull,  material  ear,  they  do 
speak  with  many  and  varied  and  delightful 
voices  to  the  heart  that  is  ready  to  be  touched 
by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great 
Creator,  as  shown  so  abundantly  in  the  won¬ 
drous  tree-world  around  us. 

What  we  want  is  an  intelligent  sense  of  the 
true  use  and  value  of  the  trees.  We  want  a 
better  sense  of  their  value  as  related  to  feeling 
and  taste,  to  the  soul  rather  than  to  the  body, 
to  our  spiritual  rather  than  our  material  in¬ 
terests.  I  have  just  come  from  attending  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  among  the  moutains  of  New 
Hampshire.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  New 
Hampshire  sold  all  her  State  forests,  172,000 
acres,  land  and  all,  for  the  enormous  'price  of 
14  1-2  cents  an  acre,  to  be  banded  over  to  the 
lumbermen  and  cut  off  without  restriction,  to 
the  lasting  injury  of  the  streams  upon  which 
her  manufactures  and  agriculture  are  so 
dependent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  visitors 
who  annually  come  to  that  State  for  the  sake 
of  its  scenery  and  healthful  atmosphere  leave 
there  year  by  year  not  less  than  $6,000,000  of 
dollars.  Such  is  the  money  value  ol  beauty, 
such  is  the  price  which  people  are  ready  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  looking  upon  the  trees. 
Remove  the  trees  from  those  mountain  sides 
and,  how  many  visitors  would  resort  to  them  I 
People  do  not  care  to  look  upon  naked  rocks. 
But  the  lumbermen,  who  have  no  eye  for 
beauty  except  in  the  shining  dollar,  are  buy¬ 
ing  up  and  cutting  those  forests  at  every 
opportunity,  and  the  chief  resource  of  the 
State  is  threateend  with  destruction.  In  th 
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heart  of  those  mountains  I  saw  a  lumber  mill, 
claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  New  England, 
around  which  had  gathered  within  two  years 
a  population  of  400  people,  whose  sole  industry 
was  that  of  cutting  down  and  converting  into 
lumber  the  tree  growth  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Similar  conditions  are  threatening  the 
great  Adirondack  and  other  mountain  forest 
regions  all  over  the  country. 

Our  complaint  against  the  lumbermen  is  not 
that  they  cut  the  trees,  but  that  they  cut 
them  so  wastefully,  and  that  by  their  improper 
methods  of  conducting  their  operations  they 
not  only  waste  the  trees,  but  prevent  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  forest  as  such.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  the  average,  with  our  wasteful 
methods,  not  more  than  three  eighths  of  the 
available  material  is  converted  into  useful 
lumber,  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  often 
portions  of  the  trunk  being  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground,  or  to  be  the  ready  means  of  kindling 
such  destructive  fires  as  are  now  raging  so 
widely.  The  magnificent  redwood  forests  of 
the  Pacific  coast  are  on  the  way  to  extinction. 
Examination  has  shown  that  in  converting 
them  into  railroad  ties,  for  every  tie  produced, 
and  worth  thirty  five  cents,  timber  to  the 
value  of  $1.87  is  wasted,  that  is,  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  tree  is  really  utilized.  Such  waste 
is  wrong  and  inexcusable,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  forests  may  be  so  used  that  the  trees 
may  be  removed  when  mature  and  most  valu¬ 
able,  while  the  forest  as  such,  remains  as  a 
source  of  income  forever.  Such  is  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  forests  now^  in  most  of  the 
European  countries,  the  public  forests  being 
regarded  as  among  the  most  important  sources 
of  national  revenue. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can,  therefore,  to  spread 
abroad  intelligent,  rational  views  in  regard 
to  our  relations  to  the  trees,  and  especially  to 
the  trees  in  masses,  for  it  is  in  their  condition 
as  masses,  rather  than  as  individual  trees,  that 
they  have  their  greatest  value.  It  is  when 
massed  together  as  forests  of  greater  or  less 
extent  that  they  have  appreciable  climatic 
infiuence.  It  is  as  masses  that  they  infiuence 
our  streams,  maintaining  their  equable  flow 
for  the  benefit  of  farm  and  mill,  and  gushing 
out  in  living  springs  for  man  and  beast.  It  is 
as  masses  that  they  fall  by  fire  and  endanger 
at  the  same  time  man  and  all  his  possessions. 
Ten  million  acres  of  forest  are  burned  up  in 
our  country  every  year.  This  is  not  only  the 
loss  of  so  much  valuable  material,  but  with 
the  burning  of  the  trees  the  forest  soil  is  also 
often  burnt  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  trees  again,  or  to  allow  it  only  after 
the  passage  of  a  century  or  more.  These  fires 
need  not  be.  Every  town  ought  to  have  a 
body  of  forest  guards,  who  should  have  it  for 
their  special  duty  to  undertake  the  extinction 
of  a  fire  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  outbreak, 
and  every  townsman  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  give  his  aid  in  the  work,  for  every 
forest  is,  in  a  sense,  the  property  of  all, 
though  legally  it  may  be  the  property  of  only 
one  person.  In  its  beauty,  in  what  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  region, 
in  what  it  contributes  to  the  flow  of  streams, 
it  is  alike  the  property  of  all,  and  all  should 
be  ready  to  protect  it. 

Let  us  also  encourage  whatever  will  promote 
an  interest  in  trees.  Among  the  means  adapted 
to  this  end  is  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  or 
Tree-planting  Day,  an  observance  originated 
by  our  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
treeless  prairies  of  Nebraska,  but  which  has 
BO  commended  itself  to  the  people  of  other 
States  that  there  are  only  two  oi  three  in 
which  it  is  not  now  established,  while  it  has 
found  its  way  even  across  the  Atlantic.  As 
the  originator  of  this  day,  now  so  happily  con¬ 
nected  with  our  schools,  the  Secretary  has 


made  himself  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
the  country. 

We  should  also  introduce  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  forestry  at  least  into  our  common 
schools,  as,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  State  of 
Maine  has  recently  done,  in  this  true  to  her 
motto,  “Dirigo.  ”  The  young  mind  is  readily 
interested  in  the  study  of  natural  objects,  and 
no  study  is  more  profitable  or  more  healthful 
both  to  body  and  mind.  Every  school  boy 
and  girl  ought  to  know  and  be  able  to  describe 
at  least  the  common  trees  around  them. 

My  friends,  I  have  already  exceeded  the 
limits  assigned  to  addresses  on  these  occasions. 
Let  me  close  by  adopting  as  my  own  the  words 
of  a  well  known  philanthropist  of  this  State, 
no  longer  living  Keeping  up  a  fit  proportion 
of  forests  to  arable  land  is  the  prime  condition 
of  human  health.  If  the  trees  go,  men  must 
decay.  Whoever  works  for  the  forests,  works 
for  the  happiness  and  permanence  of  our 
civilization.  A  tree  may  be  an  obstruction, 
but  it  is  never  useless.  Now  is  the  time  to 
work  if  we  are  to  be  blessed  and  not  cursed  by 
the  people  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty- first 
centuries.  The  nation  that  nelgects  its  forests 
is  surely  destined  to  ruin.  ” 

MT.  LEBANON  JUSTICE. 

In  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  that  portion 
in  which  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  from 
taxation  and  in  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  justice  in  the  government,  is  the  section 
known  as  Mt.  Lebanon,  set  off  in  a  special 
sense  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  after  the 
great  massacre  of  1860.  The  tw’o  items  which 
follow  are  taken  from  this  most  highly  fa¬ 
vored  region.  A  district  of  woodland  has  been 
subject  of  dispute  for  years  between  two 
groups  of  villages,  each  group  claiming  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  bring  fuel  from  the  forests. 
After  certain  decisions  in  the  matter  in  court, 
one  of  these  groups  of  villages  appointed  four 
guards  to  patrol  the  district  and  prevent  un- 
law'ful  depredations.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  one  of  these  guards  named  Tamms 
secured  punishment  of  a  man  from  the  other 
district  and  hence  won  their  enmity.  Shortly 
after,  Tamms  was  at  home  busy  with  his  silk 
worms,  at  a  distance  of  five  hours’  journey 
from  the  forests,  when  a  party  of  armed  men 
from  the  other  district  attacked  some  mule¬ 
teers  belonging  to  Tamms’s  district.  In  the 
scrimmage  one  of  the  attacking  party  was 
slightly  wounded.  At  once  an  accusation  was 
made  against  Tamms  that  he  shot  this  man 
and  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  He 
is  still  in  prison  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
wounded  man,  although  many  members  of  the 
court  saw  him,  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
and  abundantly  proven  that  he  was  not  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  scene  of  the  shooting  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  day  that  it  occurred. 

One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  Mt.  Lebanon  is 
called  tbe  government  of  Batroon,  a  city  on 
the  coast,  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli. 
In  the  summer  the  court  is  removed  to  the 
mountains,  and  for  two  years  now  has  been  in 
Hadeth,  where  the  Tripoli  missionary  families 
also  take  their  refreshment.  The  prison  is  a 
place  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  is  a 
basement  room,  its  floor  of  dirt  being  on  a 
level  with  the  street  without.  The  ceiling  of 
unhewn  timbers  is  not  more  than  eight  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  room  is  not  twenty  feet 
square.  It  has  one  door,  with  a  round  hole 
some  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Beside  the 
door  is  a  grated  window,  about  two  feet  by 
three,  and  in  this  place,  with  no  other  venti¬ 
lation,  are  herded  together  about  forty  pris¬ 
oners  awaiting  judgment,  or  else  serving  petty 
sentences.  Once  a  day  the  prisoners  are 
brought  out  to  the  open  square  and  required 
to  shout  for  the  Sultan,  marched  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  to  bring  water  for  tbe  use  of  the  soldiers. 


and  allowed  to  breathe  fresh  air  for  an  hour. 
Provision  for  decent  sanitation  or  health  is  a 
thing  not  thought  of,  and  yet  this  is  Mt. 
Lebanon.  W.  S.  Nelson. 

HENRY  KENDALL  COLLEGE. 

“Our  Muskogee  School  is  to  have  a  new 
name,’*  Mrs.  Miller  stated  in  her  last  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Executive  Committee 
of  Home  Missions.  “When  it  opens  for  another 
year  it  will  be  known  as  the  Henry  Kendall 
College,  with  enlarged  opportunities  for  Chris¬ 
tian  culture ;  and  the  necessity  for  sending 
Indians  from  the  territory  to  schools  in  the 
East  will  no  longer  exist.  ” 

The  proposal  thus  to  “  crystallize  an  honored 
name”  was  received  with  general  statisf action, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  Home 
Missions.  This  college  will  be  opened  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1894. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  Christian  school  shall 
bear  the  name  of  him  “  who  for  thirty  years 
outlined  the  work  of  Home  Missions  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  with  the  forecast  of  a 
statesman,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  general.  No 
man  of  his  generation  was  permitted  by  God 
to  do  more  for  Christ  and  to  the  country  than 
Dr.  Kendall.  He  was  a  Christian  patriot 
whose  life  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  liberty,  the  education,  and  the 
religion  of  the  American  people.”  This  testi¬ 
mony  comes  from  Dr.  Henry  Booth,  for  some 
time  his  younger  associate  in  the  work. 

Muskogee  is  spelt  also  Muscogee,  signifying 
creek  in  the  Indian  tongue.  “This  was  a 
powerful  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  that 
formerly  occupied  the  region  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  But  little  was  done 
for  the  Christianizing  or  civilizing  of  these 
Indians  until  they  located  in  Indian  Territory. 
In  1842  a  mission  was  established  among  them, 
which  was  interrrupted  by  the  war,  but  re¬ 
sumed  soon  after.  The  Foreign  Board  pf  the 
Presbyterian  Church  prosecuted  mission  work 
in  tbe  territory  for  upward  of  thirty  years, 
and  many  young  men  went  out  from  the 
school  at  Muscogee  to  assume  influential  trusts 
among  their  people.” 

A  school  for  Creek  girls  was  established  by 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1882,  and  since  that  time  the  work  has 
been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  enlarged  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability. 

Muscogee  is  on  the  line  of  the  Missouri  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  most  important 
railroad  town  in  the  territory.  This  industrial 
boarding  school  for  girls  has  been  largely 
patronized  by  Indians  who  form  the  “more 
advanced  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  Creek 
nation,”  and  has  already  accomplished  much 
good.  It  had  its  missionary  society  as  long 
ago  as  1887.  A  department  for  boys  is  now 
to  be  added,  and  enlarged  accommodations 
provided. 

With  the  names  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
appear  those  of  Mrs.  Robertson  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Alice,  well  known  as  connected 
with  missionaries  of  three  generations,  and  as 
also  having  been  identified  with  this  w’ork. 
The  aged  mother  who,  while  an  invalid,  gave 
much  time  to  the  translation  of  Scripture  into 
the  Creek  language,  is  to  be  the  college  “In¬ 
terpreter.”  Mrs.  Robertson  has  written:  “So 
far  as  I  know,  the  Muscogees  were  the  only 
southern  tribe  among  whom  Christians  en¬ 
dured  persecutions,  even  ‘cruel  scourgings,  ’  for 
the  Master’s  sake.  ”  One  of  their  chiefs  be¬ 
came  the  Rev.  Samuel  Checote,  an  honored 
minister  x>f  the  Methodist  Church.  Another 
chief  gave  aid  in  translating  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  “lam  sure,” Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son  writes,  “shares  in  my  joy  over  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  them.”  Many  girls  who  were  pupils 
here  now  have  homes  of  their  own,  into  which 
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they  have  carried  the  beneficent  influences  of 
the  school. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  King,  Synodical  Missionary 
for  Indian  Territory,  gives  a  bit  of  history 
regarding  the  nobility  of  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  Seminoles  were  a  wild  branch  of  the 
Creek  nation,  and  when  the  civilized  tribes 
were  gathered  into  Indian  Territory,  a  council 
was  called  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done 
with  these  treacherous  and  troublesome 
people.  When  the  majority  decided  that  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  to  mur¬ 
der  them,  the  Creeks  became  their  inter¬ 
cessors,  promising  to  adopt  them  as  wards, 
and  making  themselves  responsible  for  their 
good  conduct.  They  became  literally  the 
redeemer  of  these  wayward  brothers,  thus 
preserving  their  separate  nationality. 

To  such  people  the  Henry  Kendall  College 
opens  its  doors.  As  former  students  of  this 
institution  have  proved  worthy  of  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  Christian  effort,  we  trust  that  those  of 
the  future  will  reflect  some  of  the  virtues  of 
that  great  and  good  man  who  for  so  many 
years  had  been  gazing  on  the  “vision  of  a 
Christianized  nation,  and  of  the  Church  he 
loved,  standing  within  it  as  an  angel  of  bless- 
ing,  with  outstretched  hands,  giving  the 
Gospel  to  every  hamlet  and  to  every  heart, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Sea.  ” 

H.  E.  B. 

A  CHINESE  CHRISTIAN  BURIAL. 

The  question  is  often  raised.  Can  there  be 
as  warm  personal  attachments  between  Indo 
Europeans  and  Mongolians  as  are  possible 
within  these  race  lines?  and  some  good  Chris¬ 
tians  often  answer  it  negatively.  This  account 
of  the  death  and  burial  of  one  of  the  elders  in 
Shanghai  will  illustrate  the  possibility  of  such 
friendships  and  the  sincerity  of  the  Christian 
faith  found  in  many  a  Chinese  heart.  “  I 
count  among  my  nearest  and  most  honored 
friends  not  a  few  native  Christiasn,”  wrote  Dr. 
Nevius,  “who  are  now  bearing  faithful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  opposition 
and  manifold  trials,  such  as  Christians  in 
western  lands  can  only  imperfectly  appreciate.  ” 
Mr.  McIntosh  writes :  This  has  been  a  sad 
week  at  the  Press.  Our  compradore  (or 
cashier).  Elder  Loo  Kiung  Dong,  has  passed 
away,  and  amid  all  the  usual  hurry  and  bustle 
of  work  there  has  been  an  ever  present  sorrow 
and  sense  of  great  loss.  Our  departed  friend 
was  wise  in  counsel,  of  sterling  integrity,  and 
his  gentle  dignity  and  quiet  firmness  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  work¬ 
ing  with  and  under  him.  The  funeral  took 
place  two  days  ago,  and  before  the  various  im¬ 
pressions  become  dim  I  would  like  to  present 
some  of  the  features  that  brought  into  definite 
contrast  the  vague  ideas  and  despair  of  the 
heathen  and  the  resurrection  hopes  of  the 
Christian. 

Elder  Loo  had  been  so  suddenly  called  up 
higher,  that  when  we  arrived  at  the  old  home 
and  saw  the  lifeless  form  so  dear  to  us  lying 
alongside  the  massive  coffin,  our  hearts,  full 
before,  ached  with  a  great  grief.  Strange  and 
sad  to  say,  none  of  his  relatives  have,  as  yet, 
found  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  we  found 
them  in  coarse  sackcloth  garments,  with  tear- 
stained  and  grief-distorted  countenances,  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  such  manifestations  of  grief  as 
seemed  out  of  place  in  presence  of  a  death 
such  as  his. 

The  body  having  been  put  into  the  coffin 
amid  the  firing  of  crackers,  blare  of  turmpets, 
shouting  of  friends,  and  further  excited  con¬ 
ventional  mourning  by  the  nearer  relatives, 
the  eldest  son  was  assisted,  totteringly,  to 
fasten  the  flower- shaped  nail  at  the  top  of  the 
coffin  (signifying  the  hope  for  sons  and  sons’ 
sons).  Then  a  great  quietness  fell  upon  the 
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mourners  and  friends  who  crowded  the  room, 
court,  and  passage  way  beyond,  and  with  a 
decorum  in  great  contrast  to  the  previous 
painful  hubbub,  the  Christian  service  began. 

An  appropriate  hymn  having  been  sung  by 
the  many  Christians  present,  Mr.  Fitch  led  in 
a  prayer  which  brought  us  very  near  the  heaven 
to  which  our  dear  friend  had  gone,  and  was 
calculated  to  bring  down  upon  his  sorrowing 
relations  and  friends  the  very  comfort  of  God. 
We  then  listened  to  those  wonderful  verses 
that  have  been  a  solace  to  so  many  sad  hearts, 
Rev.  xzi.  1-7  and  xxii.  1-5.  After  dwelling  on 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  enter  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  more  particularly  on  the  fourth 
verse  of  chapter  xxii. ,  Mr.  Fitch  paid  a  loving 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Elder  Loo :  “  For  over 
twenty  years  he  had  been  intimately  associated 
with  him.  As  a  personal  teacher  of  the 
language  he  had  been  truly  helpful  and 
patient,  as  an  elder  in  'the  church  wise  and 
diligent,  as  a  friend  true  and  loving ;  as  the 
compradore  of  the  Mission  Press  for  over 
twenty  years  he  had  proved  a  faithful  steward, 
for  while  large  sums  of  money  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  not  one  dollar  had  been 
misappropriated.  Only  five  days  ago  he  was 
among  us  in  his  usual  health  and  discharging 
his  accustomed  duties.  At  the  church  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  meeting  he  led  in  earnest 
prayer ;  his  petition  that  we  might  be  fmore 
warm-hearted  in  the  service  of  the  Master  still 
rings  in  our  ears.  He  walked  home  as  usual, 
and  in  the  evening  was  stricken  down  with 
paralysis,  and  as  the  Sabbath  died  at  mid¬ 
night,  he  ‘was  not,  for  God  took  him.  ’  No 
look  of  recognition,  no  parting  word  for  any 
friend  could  he  give,  but  there  is  the  legacy  of 
the  blessed  memory  of  a  loving  service  to  his 
Lord.” 

Leaning  upon  the  coffin,  Mr.  Fitch  said  that 
perhaps  some  of  us  think  of  Loo  Sien  Sang 
(Mr.  Lop)  as  here  in  this  casket,  but  he  is 
already  before  the  throne  of  God.  He  is 
“seeing  God’s  face,”  and  if  he  could  speak  to 
us  again  it  would  be  to  urge  us  all  to  prepare 
for  an  entrance  into  the  same  heavenly  home. 
He  also  addressed  earnest  words  of  invitation, 
warning,  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  house¬ 
hold.  Mr.  Fitch  then  called  upon  the  Chinese 
pastor,  Mr.  Sa,  who  spoke  of  the  special  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Mr.  Loo  as  being  patience, 
honesty,  faithfulness,  and  unobtrusiveness. 
He  spoke  of  his  brave  and  conscientious  dis 
charge  of  duty  even  when  occasionally  unpleas¬ 
antness  would  arise  in  his  many  dealings  and 
wage -paying  of  the  large  force  of  workers  in 
the  Mission  Press.  But  all  agreed  that  he  was 
both  just  and  honorable.  After  faithful  per¬ 
sonal  words  exhorting  all  to  be  ready  when 
the  call  should  come,  another  hymn' and  the 
benediction  closed  the  simple  service. 

The  removal  of  the  coffin  was  accompanied 
by  ebullitions  of  grief  and  attention  to  cus¬ 
tomary  details  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  hopefulness  and  quiet  of  the  preceding 
service,  but  as  the  large  company  followed  the 
coffin  to  its  resting  place  the  words  spoken 
would  doubtless  be  pondered  upon.  With  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  all  that  had  passed  was 
the  other  thought :  How  can  the  work  go  on 
without  this  man?  Where  shall  we  find 
another  Loo  Sien  Sang?  But  God’s  work  goes 
on  even  though  His  workers  fall  by  the  way, 
and  for  every  work  He  has  ready  His  own 
worker. 

Prof.  Hurlbart  of  Lane  Seminary  is  supplying 
the  First  Church,  Racine,  Wis.,  in  the  absence 
of  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson,  who  is  away  on  his 
vacation.  The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Bierce,  formerly 
pastor  at  Racine,  and  at  Beaver  Dam  and 
Portage,  Wis.,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
I  Raoine. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  FLOODS  IN  WESTERN 
PENNSYLTANIA. 

It  is  but  little  over  five  years  since  the  hearts 
of  the  whole  American  people  were  shaken  by 
the  awful  tidings  of  a  catastrophe  in  the 
Conemaugh  Valley  which  is  likely  to  stand 
out  for  ages  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  one 
of  the  most  fearful  and  destructive  of  human 
life  on  record.  And  yet  the  story  of  the 
Johnstown  Flood  is  already  becoming  a  little 
misty  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  live 
near  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  tourist 
who  rides  to-day  across  the  solid  stone  bridge 
which  crosses  the  little  river  below  the  town, 
and  sees  nothing  but  well  built  shops  and 
houses  and  all  the  outward  signs  of  gainful 
industry,  is  wholly  unable  to  conceive  of  the 
accumulated  horrors  of  wreck  and  roaring 
waves  and  surging  mud  and  fire,  amid  which 
thousands  of  the  people  were  crushed,  or 
roasted,  or  suffocated  at  that  fatal  dam.  The 
writer  of  these  lines,  fresh  from  the  vicinity 
of  this  memorable  tragedy,  bears  testimony  to 
the  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  a  most  compe¬ 
tent  memorialist.  Mr.  J.  J.  Laurin,  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegram,  who  has  told  for 
posterity  “The  Story  of  Johnstown”  in  graphic 
and  graceful  style,  with  full  particulars,  in  a 
beautiful  volume,  copiously  illustrated  by 
the  best  artists  from  original  designs,  sketches, 
and  photographs,  published  the  next  year 
atfer  the  flood  It  is  a  book  of  such  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  that  one  would  be  fain  to  lay 
down  the  most  fascinating  tale  of  romance  if 
this  were  at  hand. 

The  Conemaugh  is  but  one  of  the  streams  in 
this  part  of  the  country  which  first  and  last 
have  played  havoc  with  human  habitations 
and  human  life.  The  Allegheny  in  midsummer 
is  a  gentle  and  lovely  stream,  across  whose 
pebbly  bed  in  places  a  child  might  go  in 
safety ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  annual  freshets 
its  gathering  roar  often  sends  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  lowlands, 
and  on  several  memorable  occasions  has  proved 
itself  an  “overflowing  scourge”  that  left  wail¬ 
ing  and  desolation  in  its  track. 

At  this  writing,  the  rain,  after  weary  weeks 
of  hot  weather  which  have  parched  and 
browned  the  whole  country,  is  coming  down 
copiously,  drenching  the  patriotic  thousands 
gathering  for  the  soldiers’  reunion  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  but  failing  as  yet  to  make  much  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  exhausted  river  channels. 
A  few  days  more,  however,  of  this  rainfall, 
and  French  Creek,  Oil  Creek,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  receptacle,  the  Allegheny,  will  be  filling 
up,  with  perhaps  reminders  of  the  rushing 
devastations  of  other  years. 

Only  a  year  ago  last  June  continuous  rains, 
like  those  which  are  falling  now,  resulted  in 
that  memorable  disaster  at  Oil  Creek,  in  which 
fire  and  flood  united  to  produce  a  combination 
of  horrors  unique  and  unprecedented.  The 
swollen  stream,  breaking  the  dam  at  Spartans- 
burg,  came  rushing  down  through  Titusville, 
bursting  bridges,  undermining  houses,  pros¬ 
trating  derricks,  and  toppling  down  great 
tanks  of  petroleum  and  gasolene,  and  irre¬ 
sistibly  bearing  the  whole  terrible  drift  toward 
the  mouth  of  the^stream  at  Oil  City.  Here 
other  tanks  were  overturned.  The  surface  of 
the  raging  waters,  overspread  with  the  highly 
inflammable  fluids,  and  touched,  as  was 
almost  inevitable,  by  a  spark  from  some 
engine  or  manufactory,  suddenly  buret  into 
flame  with  an  explosion  that  shattered  win¬ 
dows  and  completed  the  ruin  of  toppling  build¬ 
ings.  And  now  was  witnessed  the  strange  and 
awful  scene  of  a  river  on  fire,  with  scores  of 
hapless  victims  madly  struglging  with  death 
between  the  roaring  flames  and  the  roaring 
flood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  people, 
reckoning  the  cases  from  Titusville  to  Oil  City, 
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perished  in  this  mighty  stream  of  water 
mingled  with  fire;  and  over  them  as  they 
sank  was  outspread  a  smoky  pall  as  black  as 
Erebus.  On  the  fifth  of  June  last,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  disaster,  the  bells  of  Oil 
City  were  tolled  in  commemoration  of  the 
fatal  day. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
flood  and  fire  combined  tbeir  forces  in  this 
region  to  destroy  the  works  and  the  lives  of 
men.  By  far  the  greatest  inundation  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  was  that  of 
1865,  a  year  which  was  remarkable  for  destruc¬ 
tive  high  water  all  over  the  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York.  At  that  time  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Franklin  was  crossed  by  a 
great  covered  wooden  bridge.  As  the  flood 
arose,  a  fleet  of  lumber  boats,  logs,  and  tank 
boats  broke  loose  from  Oil  Creek,  a  few  miles 
above,  and  came  careering  down  toward 
Franklin.  The  tank  boats  mentioned,  at  that 
early  day  of  the  petroleum  industry,  were  the 
only  means  of  conveying  the  crude  oil  to  the 
refineries.  The  tanks  were  made  of  wood,  and 
the  ,oil  was  carried  in  bulk.  As  the  boats 
came  down  toward  Franklin,  one  or  two  of 
them  caught  fire.  This,  of  course,  threatened 
the  bridge  with  destruction.  Excited  citizens 
gathered  upon  the  structure,  hoping  that  some 
Way  might  be  devised  of  preventing  the  blazing 
barks  from  lodging  against  the  piers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  were  offered  to  any  who  would 
avert  the  disaster.  Vain  hope  I  On  came  the 
terrible  fire  fleet  and  struck  the  bridge,  which 
caught  in  a  moment,  and  so  rapidly  did  the 
flames  leap  along  the  well  seasoned  covered 
way,  that  those  who  were  on  it  had  scarcely 
time  to  flee  out  of  it,  and  a  few  were  actually 
singed  as  well  as  badly  frightened. 

Strange  to  tell,  the  wire  bridge  which  took 
the  place  of  the  one  destroyed,  became  like¬ 
wise  a  victim  of  fire.  An  inn  built  at  one 
extremity  of  the  bridge  was  burned ;  the  cables 
relaxed  by  the  heat  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
structure  sank,  carrying  down  two  or  three 
venturesome  persons  who  were  endeavoring  to 
cross  at  the  time. 

A  fine  truss  bridge  of  iron  on  well  built 
piers,  which  no  floods  or  ice  floes  have  yet 
been  able  to  shake,  now  connects  Franklin 
with  the  station  of  Valley  Road;  and  at  this 
writing  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny,  streaked 
with  oily  films  from  the  great  Eclipse  Refineries 
just  above,  might  beguile  one  with  their 
peaceful  flow  into  thinking  that,  so  far  from 
ever  terrifying  men  with  their  rages,  their 
grinding  ice,  and  their  unnatural  outbursts 
of  flame,  they  had  always  been,  and  always 
would  be,  like  the  river  celebrated  by  Sir 
John  Denham, 

Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowlng  full. 

Clericus. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  1,  1884,  is  as  follows : 

Rbcxifts— April  1,  IMB,  to  Sept.  1, 1888. 


Churches .  $67,425  17 

Woman’s  Executive  Committee .  804980  96 

Legacies . 80.014  24 

Ifiscellaneons .  124987  23 


$160,997  69 


Rbchftb— April  1, 1804,  to  Sept.  1,  1804. 

Churches .  $68,148  82 

Woman’s  Executive  Committee .  82^619  88 

Legacies .  90,011  11 

Miscellaneous .  18,470  22- 


$242.160  01 

Lorn  in  Churches  this  year .  $4.276  36 


Oain  in  Woman’s  Executive  Committee —  22,258  91 

“  Legacies .  80,998  87 

**  Miscellaneous .  4,172  90 


Total  gain  to  daU .  $82.162  42 


O.  D.  Eaton,  Treasurer. 

Sept.  1, 1804.  68  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  CALL  FOK  FBAYER. 

In  view  of  the  financial  depression  which 
impedes  missionary  work ;  of  the  wide  de¬ 
parture  from  a  sanctified  observance  of  the 
Sabbath ;  of  the  unrest  and  disturbed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  classes  of  society  which 
threaten  our  welfare  as  a  nation,  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Ckimmittee  of  Home  Missions,  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  prayer  is  the  most 
potent  force  to  meet  this  emergency,  and  with 
humble  reliance  upon  Divine  favor,  calls  for  a 
special  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  through¬ 
out  the  auxiliaries. 

That  a  united  chorus  of  prayer  ascend  to 
the  throne  of  Grace  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
September  (26th)  is  designated  as  the  time 
for  general  observance. 

Every  auxiliary  is  earnestly  urged  to  observe 
this  day  by  a  special  meeting  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  place  of  gathering  or  by  uniting,  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  in  a  union  meeting, 
as  may  be  found  convenient  and  expedient. 
Those  members  who  may  be  prevented  from 
attending  the  special  meeting  are  earnestly 
and  affectionately  urged  to  observe  the  day  in 
their  own  homes,  by  special  and  importunate 
prayer  in  tbeir  closets. 

That  our  petitions  may  be  directed  in  a 
comnipn  channel,  the  following  topics  are 
suggested : 

FBATEB: 

For  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
the  Church  may  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  life 
and  self-denial;  that  a  spirit  inciting  to  in¬ 
creased  giving  may  prevail  and  that  the  debt 
which  now  hampers  the  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  may  be  speedily  removed. 

That  the  laws  of  God  may  be  better  known 
and  obeyed  throughout  our  country. 

That  the  Sabbath  may  be  honored,  Sunday 
travel  and  trafSo  cease,  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  be  discontinued. 

For  the  President  and  his  advisers,  and  all 
who  are  in  authority  in  our  land ;  for  our 
state  and  national  legislators ;  for  our  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  that  they  may  be  unselfish,  seek¬ 
ing  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  in  all 
their  plans ;  that  bribery  and  corruption  may 
cease. 

That  the  Christian  women  of  the  country 
may  be  taught  of  God  their  duty  in  this 
emergency. 

This  is  the  call  which  we  make  through  our 
September  Home  Mission  Monthly  to  all  our 
societies,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  if  our 
sister  organizations  would  obsesve  the  public 
service  with  us  in  Lenox  Hall,  63  Fifth  Ave. , 
from  10.80  A.M.  to  12.80  P.M.,  Sept.  25. 

DR.  E.  H.  DAN  FORTH. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon,  July  1,  at  his  home 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  E.  H.  Danforth  en¬ 
tered  peacefully  into  the  heavenly  rest;  like 
Enoch,  he  “walked  with  God ;  and  he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him.”  His  honored  father  was 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass. ,  in  1780.  Dr.  Dan¬ 
forth  was  bom  in  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 
1817 ;  educated  in  Jamestown  and  at  Alleghany 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.  His  life  practice  of 
dental  surgery  was  in  Warren,  Pa.,  and  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  ;  and  in  the  latter  city  he  passed 
the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life. 

For  many  years  a  raling  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  he  was  ever  an  active  and 
faithful  laborer  in  tbe  church,  the  prayer- 
meetings,  and  the  Sunday-school.  The  week¬ 
ly  reading  of  The  Evangelist  was  a  pleasure 
to  him  for  over  thirty-four  years. 

While  diligent  in  his  profession,  he  yet  found 
time  for  study  and  labor  in  the  great  reforms 
of  the  day.  Strong  in  his  convictions,  noth¬ 
ing  could  move  him  from  the  course  he  be- 
1  lieved  to  be  right  Wn  was  early  identified 


with  the  anti- slavery  movement,  and  was  a 
life-long  temperance  advocate.  He  cast  the 
first  ballot  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  for  an  anti¬ 
slavery  presidential  candidate,  and  together 
with  his  father  was  zealous  in  the  work  of  the 
“Underground  Railway”  system.  He  enter¬ 
tained  at  bis  home  in  Jamestown  the  Fisk 
Jubilee  Singers  on  tbeir  first  Northern  tour. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Prohibitionist,  and  was 
tbe  pioneer  of  that  cause  in  Chautauqua 
County,  calling  the  first  County  Convention, 
at  which  there  were  but  six  persons  present. 
He  lived  to  see  that  number  increased  in  his 
county  to  over  twelve  hundred,  who  with  him 
believed  that  tbe  legalized  traffic  in  intoxicants 
had  no  right  on  American  soil. 

But  Dr.  Danforth  was  more  than  a  friend  to 
the  oppressed  and  a  foe  to  the  liquor  traffic : 
he  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  here  it  was 
that  his  life  was  the  most  beautiful.  His 
home  was  radiant  with  the  sunshine  of  relig¬ 
ion,  and  he  always  made  the  family  altar  one 
of  its  chief  attractions.  He  was  gifted  in  per¬ 
sonal  work  for  souls,  and  never  suffered  his 
talents  to  lie  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  Loyalty  to 
Christ  and  a  passion  for  souls  perhaps  most  fit¬ 
ly  describes,  in  a  word,  his  life.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  speak  on  religious  themes,  and  it 
mattered  not  whether  upon  the  street,  in  his 
office  and  at  work,  or  in  the  home— he  always 
had  a  word  for  Christ.  At  such  times  tbe 
moist  eye  and  a  countenance  that  gleamed 
with  heavenly  emotion  told  of  his  deep  love 
for  his  Master.  His  soul  was  full  of  music, 
and  it  was  his  delight,  even  when  upon  his 
dying  pillow,  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion. 

He  rejoiced  to  give  two  sons  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry — the  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Danforth, 
recently  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Montana,  and  tbe  Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin 
of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
by  him  led  into  the  kingdom  and  into  the 
ministry,  thus  becoming  bis  spiritual  son. 
Besides  these  he  leaves  a  widow,  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  a  brother  and  sister,  who  qherisb 
tender  memories  of  this  good  and  useful  life, 
which,  prolonged  into  the  ripeness  of  years, 
has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

“  ’Tis  no  palm  of  fading  leaves 
That  the  conqneror's  hand  receives ; 

Joys  are  his  eerene  and  pure. 

Light  that  ever  shall  endnre.” 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Augnst  20, 1894. 


Institutions. 

Some  valuable  additions  to  the  scientific 
collections  of  Princeton  are  a  number  of  fos¬ 
sils  and  petrifactions  found  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Hatcher’s  vacation  ^rty  of  students  on  a 
tour  through  the  Bad  Lands  of  South  Dakota. 
The  collection  weighs  9000  pounds  and  con¬ 
sists  of  rare  specimens  of  extent  animals. 
The  choicest  and  most  valuable  specimen 
found  was  of  tbe  elotberium  or  extinct  pig. 
Tbe  specimen  was  discovered  protuding  from 
a  bank  of  one  of  the  deep  hollows  in  the  Bad 
Lands.  This  is  the  only  skeleton  of  this  char¬ 
acter  ever  found  in  that  district,  and  was  per¬ 
fect,  no  bones  being  missing.  Another  speci¬ 
men  was  the  titanotherium,  or  extinct  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  twice  as  large  as  the  modern  rhinoceros. 
A  few  fish  skeletons  were  found. 

The  Tuskegee  Summer  Assembly  in  session 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  from  Aug.  21  to  81,  is 
another  movement  on  the  part  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  to  help  tbe  colored  people.  In 
addition  to  tbe  work  done  in  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  school,  in  training  about  seven 
hundred  young  men  and  women,  and  the 
Tuskegee  Negro  Conference,  which  holds  its 
sessions  in  February  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
common  masses,  this  assembly  brings  together 
the  colored  leaders,  especially  ministers, 
teachers,  professional  and  business  men,  for 
ten  days  of  lectures,  discussion  and  recreation. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  Saloons;  How  to  Make  Dairying 
Profitable ;  The  Relation  Between  Morals  and 
Relinon ;  The  Earning  and  Spending  of  Money ; 
The  Negro  Ministry :  Its  Present  Needs ;  Some 
Mistakes  of  Southern  Farmers ;  Relation  Be¬ 
tween  Religion  and  Politics. 
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The  Religious  Press. 


The  Christian  AdYocate  stoutly  disapproves 
of  any  concessions  to  Uniformed  Ecclesiastics 
m  the  Public  Schools.  It  says : 

Judge  Parker  of  Pennsylvania  decides  that 
nuns  may  receive  certificates  as  teachers  from 
county  superintendents  under  their  religious 
names,  and  may  be  permitted  to  teach  while 
wearing  the  garb  of  nuns,  that  they  may  per¬ 
mit  pupils  to  address  them  by  the  title  “sister,  ” 
and  may  call  a  visiting  priest  “  father.  ”  But 
it  enjoins  the  directors  of  the  Oallitzin  public 
school  district  from  permitting  the  use  of  the 
catechisms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
books  of  instruction  in  the  said  public  school 
buildings  at  any  time,  whether  during  school 
hours  or  otherwise ;  and  from  giving  or  per¬ 
mitting  religious  sectarian  instruction  therein 
at  any  time ;  or  from  using  or  permitting  the 
use  of  public  school  property  for  any  other 
than  free  school  purposes. 

This  decision  presumptively  was  designed  to 
keep  the  peace  with  all  parties.  It  has  the 
aspect  of  hedging,  for  it  is  grossly  inconsist 
ent.  These  nuns  by  wearing  the  garb  of  their 
order,  being  called  by  religious  names  not 
given  to  them  by  parents  or  guardians,  and 
being  addressed  as  “sister” — the  term  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  being  the  cant  language  of  a 
sect — are  both  passively  and  actively  recom¬ 
mending  and  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Suppose  that  a  Baptist  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  should  wear  a  garb  on  which  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  large  letters :  “  I  belong  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  the  only  Church  in  Christen¬ 
dom  that  is  founded  on  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  plain  teachings  of 
God’s  Word,”  and  an  appeal  had  been  made  to 
the  directors  to  discharge  such  persons  unless 
they  would  wear  ordinary  raiment;  suppose 
they  had  refused,  and  it  had  been  taken  to 
this  court ;  is  there  the  least  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  the  decision  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  Board  of  Directors?  But  do  not 
the  uniforms  worn  by  these  persons  and  the 
names  they  bear  emphatically  say  such  things 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  those  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  saying  of  the  Baptist  collection 
of  churches? 

Now  let  the  apostolic  ablegate  visit  the 
school,  and  let  the  nuns  prostrate  themselves 
before  him  and  kiss  his  hand  or  signet.  If 
thev  say  nothing,  of  course  that  will  be  only 
their  form  of  politeness  I 

Let  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  awake  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge, 
but  one  well  driven  in.  And  let  that  decision 
be  taken  to  the  highest  court ;  and  if  sustained 
there,  let  it  be  made  a  political  issue,  with  all 
that  that  implies. 

The  Christian  Inquirer  would  have  its  read¬ 
ers  return  with  renewed  strength  and  zest  to 
their  avocations : 

To  a  pastor  with  a  right  estimate  of  his 
work  and  concern  for  success,  the  vacation 
season  affords  opportunitv  for  much  thought. 
While  he  may  lay  aside  his  books  he  cannot 
forget  his  charge,  and  must  consider  how  he 
maiy  beet  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
people  and  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  cause. 
Intercourse  with  other  pastors  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  hear  the  opinions  and  learn  the 
workings  of  minds  outside  his  own  circle  may 
all  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  ministry.  How¬ 
ever  pleasantly  the  weeks  may  have  passed,  a 
true  minister  must  be  glad  to  return  to  his 
work,  and  he  cannot  come  back  to  it  without 
a  purpose  to  give  himself  to  it  with  increased 
devotion  and  earnestness.  Well  is  it  if  the 
pastor  resolves  that  his  sermons  shall  be 
wrought  out  more  carefully  and  his  intercourse 
with  his  people  be  more  constantly  directed 
for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Let  every  pastor 
as  he  renews  his  work  be  assured  that  this  is 
no  time  for  old  sermons  and  that  when  he 
prepares  a  new  one  he*  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  that  “  viH  do,”  but  must  bring  in  to 
it  everything  he  can  that  will  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  highest  good.  The  minister  who 
does  not  come  back  from  vacation  with  new 
thoughts  and  fresh  illustrations  is  to  be  pitied 
and  blamed. 

But  for  good,  effective  work  in  the  pulpit 
'there  needs  to  be  good  hearers  in  the  pews. 
If  the  preacher  moulds  the  hearers,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  hearers  make  or  mar  the 
preacher.  The  sight  of  a  thin  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  congregation,  as  the  minister  enters  the 
pulpit,  will  sometimes  chill  the  message  on  his 
lips,  even  though  he  has  come  their  with  his 


heart  on  fire:  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  play 
of  emotion  on  a  single  attentive  face  some¬ 
times  imparts  warmth  to  the  delivery  of  an 
entire  discourse. 

It  behooves  both  pastor  and  people  to  re¬ 
member  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
old  ruts.  People  who  have  become  habitu¬ 
ated  to  a  “poor,  dying  rate”  of  living  in  spirit¬ 
ual  things  can  only  maintain  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  by  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Cer 
tainly,  all  must  feel  that  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.  Evei^  Christian  man  has 
his  work.  Those  that  die  in  the  Lord  have 
labors  to  rest  from  and  works  to  follow  them. 
For  many  the  eternal  vacation  will  soon  come. 
“  The  time  is  short,  ”  and  all  are  called  to  be 
“steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  ” 


The  Interior  brought  out  in  splendid  form  its 
“Harvest  Home”  number.  The  following 
paragraph  has  filled  us  with  special  wonder : 

Coming  back  to  civilization  and  to  news- 
paMrs,  religious  and  secular,  we  find,  espec¬ 
ially  in  ecclesiastical  spreads  the  same  old 
cheese  and  the  same  rancid  butter — that  Lane 
committee,  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  going  on  just  the  same. 
It  never  was  manna,  but  it  is  like  the  Sabbath 
over  supply  of  the  bread  that  rained.  We  hear 
that  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  unite  Danville  and 
Lane  seminaries  and  make  Dr.  Young  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology !  Was  that  the  “reconstruction” 
that  we  heard  darkly  hinted  at  the  last  As¬ 
sembly?  We  have  wondered  why  our  friends, 
who  have  passed  over,  do  not  come  back  to  us 
to  tell  us.  What  an  infinite  delight  it  would 
be  to  have  father,  mother,  wife  or  child,  re¬ 
turn  and  show  us  countenances  filled  with  the 
light  that  never  shone  on  land  or  sea,  and 
speak  to  us  words  of  cheer,  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age.  How  we  long  for  just  one  such  reunion 
before  we  go  ourselves  I  But  it  would  not  do — 
plainly  it  would  not  do.  Imagine  the  founders 
and  benefactors  of  Lane  coming  back  to  the 
earth  to  find  such  goings  on  I — with  that  aw¬ 
ful  restriction  which  is  put  upon  angels  and 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  Why, 
Michael,  the  tall  angel,  was  not  allowed  even 
to  tell  the  devil  what  he  thought  of  him.  No, 
we  shall  not  want  to  come  back  to  the  earth 
any  more  than  we  wanted  to  come  back  out 
of  the  sweet- hearted  forests.  Imagine  what 
it  would  be  to  pluck  an  apple  from  the  trees 
which  line  the  valley  of  the  River  of  Life,  and 
to  have  pinned  a  spng  of  bloom  from  the  same 
to  one’s  white  lapel,  and  then  come  down  to 
earth  and  find  the  first  religious  meal  to  be 
such  a  meal  I 


The  Churchman  is  moved  to  the  following 
refiections  by  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 
With  the  change  of  the  one  word  “Churchman” 
to  churchmembers,  we  heartily  commend  it 
to  our  readers : 

Religious  people  of  every  name  should  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  these  fifteen 
million  pupils  who  will  presently  be  at  their 
tasks  in  the  schools.  Education  is  the  hand¬ 
maid  to  religion,  and,  while  it  is  possible  for 
religion  to  exert  a  beneficent  influence  among 
men  even  in  the  absence  of  popular  education, 
as  was  the  case  for  generations  in  the  past, 
yet  the  higher  ideal  of  perfect  concord  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  learning  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  religion  which  does  not  foster 
education  has  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  unfruitful  of  the  best  results,  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  mankind ; 
while  the  compact  between  religion  and 
sound  popular  education  is  irrefragable  and 
all-conquering.  Hence  it  is  the  plain  duty  of 
all  religious  people  to  demand  a  form  of  pop¬ 
ular  education  which  shall  at  least  be  friendly 
to  religion  and,  if  possible,  keep  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  scholars  open  and  hospitable  to 
religious  truth.  It  is  impossible  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  insist  upon  any  positive  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  is  possible, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  majority  of  religious 
voters,  to  prevent  the  schools  from  teaching 
infidelity  and  rationalism,  and  to  compel  them 
to  show  proper  respect  for  religion  ana  for  the 
institutions  of  religion. 

Surely  we  do  right  in  making  the  opening 
of  the  schools  a  text  for  reminding  Church¬ 
men,  as  parents,  patriots  and  Christians,  of 
their  responsibility,  by  personal  influence,  by 
watchfulness  and  by  prayer,  to  do  their  part 
toward  keeping  the  school-life  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls  clear  of  evil  influences  and 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  God. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  has  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Republic,  yet  on  conditions  that 
deserve  the  attention  of  every  worthy  citizen : 

Some  stirring  papers  lately  presented  by 
Judge  Cooley  and  others  before  the  Saratoga 
convention  of  lawyers,  and  copious  extracts 
from  which  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press, 
could  not  have  appeared  at  a  timlier  moment. 

We  do  not  share  the  extreme  views  of  some 
who  see  the  Republic  drifting  toward  anarchy 
and  ruin ;  but  there  was  never  an  era  in  its 
history  when  the  best  element  of  its  citizen¬ 
ship  should  be  more  earnestly  aroused  to  cer¬ 
tain  dangerous  tendences  in  American  life  and 
politics. 

The  real  danger  in  the  situation  is  not  the 
strength  of  defiant  vice  and  unrighteousness, 
of  political  greed  and  dishonest  monopoly,  but 
the  singular  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens,  who  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  the  Republic,  but  prefer  private  peace, 
the  quiet  domestic  hearth,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  various  callings,  to  a  firm,  manly  stand 
in  defence  of  national  honor  and  safety. 

There  are  symptoms,  however,  of  an  awak¬ 
ening  such  as  only  rarely  has  occurred  in 
American  history.  There  is  no  one  prophet, 
no  one  commanding  figure  whom  the  nation 
instinctively  venerates  and  obeys;  but  the 
utterances  are  more  frequent  which  appeal  to 
the  people  and  point  out  the  present  danger. 

Tearing  aside  the  thin  veil  of  convenient 
phrases  that  delude  the  public,  the  problem 
in  America  is  neither  the  tariff  nor  politics. 
There  were  always  heated  discussions  on 
political  and  commercial  issues  from  the 
formation  of  the  Republic,  and  decades  ago 
the  virulence  and  rancor  were  greater  than 
to-day  among  party  leaders.  But  the  real 
issue  is  whether  righteousness  shall  prevail, 
whether  clean  modest  living  shall  be  the  end 
in  view,  or  whether  we  shall  continue  un¬ 
checked  in  the  race  for  money  and  show  with 
extravagant  habits  and  selfish  greed  to  gratify 
them.  It  is  practical  dishonesty  in  business 
and  life  wbicn  produces  panics,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  capital  and  laoor.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
honest  capitalist  and  the  dishonest  laborer 
that  are  at  fault.  Both  refuse  to  make  right¬ 
eousness  their  end.  Both  are  actuated  by 
selfish  aims.  Both  wish  to  be  masters  and 
amenable  to  no  restraining  and  regulating 
influence. 

The  Republic  is  safe;  but  there  must  be 
more  self-assertion,  more  resolution,  more 
moral  vigor  among  the  great  body  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  They  endure  too  much,  they  are  too 
patient,  too  cowardly.  No  lasting  victoi^  was 
ever  gained  by  repression  too  long  continued. 
Those  who  are  feeding  on  the  national  life 
and  filling  themselves  while  the  nation  lan¬ 
guishes  must  be  taught  a  lesson  that  will 
purify  the  atmosphere  for  fifty  years.  It  is 
the  moral  character  of  the  individual  which 
conditions  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 


The  Voice  summarises  the  armour-plate  in¬ 
vestigations.  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
did  not  look  after  his  business  in  person  I 

The  armour-plate  frauds  committed  by  the 
Carnegie  Company,  or  its  employees,  are  out¬ 
rageous,  if  the  report  of  the  Congressional 
investigating  committee  is  correct,  and  it 
seems  to  be  practically  unanimous.  It  is 
shown  (and  admitted)  that  the  plates  did  not 
receive  uniform  treatment,  as  specifications 
called  for.  It  is  shown  (and  admitted)  that 
specimen  plates  selected  for  the  tests  were 
secretly  retreated  to  increase  their  tensile 
strength.  It  is  *<hown  that  in  over  700  cases 
the  original  reports  of  the  treatment  of  plates 
and  bolts  had  been  falsified  when  shown  to 
the  Government  inspectors.  The  committee 
calls  for  a  retesting  of  plates  on  the  Monad - 
nook,  the  Terror,  the  Oregon,  the  Indiana, 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  Monteray.  The 
company’s  officials,  while  admitting  a  large 
number  of  the  frauds,  still  insist  that  the 
plates  will  stand  the  required  tests.  They 
say  that  they  trusted  the  Government  inspec¬ 
tors  to  watch  more  closely  the  work  of  their 
(the  company’s)  employees.  The  committee 
speaks,  in  the  report,  most  severely  of  the 
company,  but  not,  it  would  appear,  too  se 
verely,  if  the  chargee  are  true.  'The  contract 
was  a  five  million  dollar  one.  The  very  fate 
of  the  nation  might  well  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  armour  put  upon  our  ships,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  seamen. 
Apparently  the  Carnegie  Company  has,  there¬ 
fore.  not  only  been  defrauding  the  nation  of 
money,  but  jeopardizing  the  very  existence  o 
the  Republic ! 


XUM 


cattle,  as  well  as  giving  them  new  views  of 
the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  God.  The 
Mosaic  Sabbath  was  nothing  less  than  **  the 
divine  idea  of  life,"  a  prophecy  as  well  as  ob- 


almost  the  only  part  of  their  ritual  which 
they  could  observe,  and  a  very  important 
means  of  keeping  them  separate  from  the 
heathen  and  of  sustaining  their  national  spirit. 
It  was  not  strange  that  they  came  to  prize  it 
as  one  of  their  highest  blessings,  nor  even  that 
they  began  to  hedge  it  with  regulations  and 
proscriptions,  in  which  at  last  its  true  spirit 
was  lost.  Long  before  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
Scribes  had  quite  forgotten  the  Mosaic  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  rigorous  formalism  by  which 
they  had  made  it  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  Petty  rules  as  to  the  work  one  might 
do,  the  distance  one  might  walk,  the  weight 
one  might  carry,  the  service  one  might  render 
to  the  sick  and  suffering,  or  rather,  the  nega¬ 
tive  of  all  these,  had  wholly  robbed  it  of  its 
ideal  character.  It  is  very  important  for  us 
now  to  observe  that  in  all  the  acts  grouped 
under  this  lesson,  and  the  similar  ones  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  was  deliberately 
trying  to  restore  and  to  fulfill  the  divine  ideal  of 
the  Sabbath;  to  bring  out  of  it  its  highest 
meaning,  and  make  it  once  more  the  priceless 
boon  to  man  that  God  had  meant  it  to  be.  To 
do  this  He  openly  breaks  the  Rabbinical  Sab¬ 
bath  laws. 

One  of  these  laws  was  that  no  medical  aid 
could  be  given  to  the  sick,  except  where  life 
was  in  danger ;  another  was  that  nothing 
might  be  carried,  not  even  the  smallest  scrap 
of  parchment.  In  the  healing  of  this  man  both 
these  laws  had  been  openly  broken,  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  were  highly .  indignant. 
Much  more  was  their  indignation  roused  by  the 
reason  which  Jesus  gave  for  doing  this  kind¬ 
ness  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  My  Father  worketh 
even  until  now,  and  I  work.  His  act  was  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  order,  for  the 
beneficent  works  of  providence  and  redemp¬ 
tion  did  not  cease  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

But  the  self  justification  of  Jesus  was  more 
than  this,  as  the  Jews  saw;  it  was  noth 
ing  less  than  a  distinct  assertion  both  of 
the  fact  of  His  Messiahship,  and  of  the  nature 
of  that  office.  Just  as  He  had  proclaimed  His 
relation  to  the  Temple  by  His  first  public  act, 
now  He  proclaims  His  relation  to  the  Sabbath  : 
that  it  was  a  part  of  His  mission  to  restore 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  observance  to  corres- 
p>ondence  with  the  divine  ideal.  Not  by  a  min¬ 
ute  petty  ritual,  but  by  working  the  works  of 
the  Father  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  sanctified. 
More  than  this,  Jesus  now  distinctly  affirmed 
that  as  Messiah  His  relation  to  the  Father  was 
one  of  a  peculiar  Sonship,  that  He  had  power 
to  interpret  the  Father’s  will  as  well  as  to  do 
His  works.  All  this.  He  said,  they,  the  rulers 
and  teachers  of  the  people,  ought  themselves 
to  have  known  both  by  the  testimony  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  by  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  also  testified  of  Him.  This  arraign¬ 
ment  of  themselves,  when  they  had  thought 
to  arraign  Him,  had  the  effect  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  evil- disposed  men; 
their  hostility  henceforth  became  open  and  in¬ 
veterate. 

Although  the  words,  “and  sought  to  kill 
Him,”  of  John  v.  16,  are  omitted  in  the 
Revised  Version,  and  are  obviously  premature, 
it  is  certain  that  from  this  time  the  authorities 
kept  a  strict  watch  on  Jesus.  On  His  return 
to  Galilee  all  His  actions  were  observed,  and 
when  on  a  certain  Sabbath  day  His  disciples. 
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XIII,  The  Sabbath  Question:  First  Plots 
TO  Kill  Jesus. 

John  V.  ;  Matt.  xii.  1-14;  Mark  ii.  33  iii.  6; 
Luke  vi.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — And  he  said  unto  them,  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath ;  so  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath. — Mark  ii.  27,  28. 

Our  Lesson  marks  a  crisis  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  In  the  preceding  one  we  saw  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  distrust  and  disfavor :  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  questioning  His  right  to  forgive  sins, 
blaming  Him  for  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  for  not  conforming  His  new 
teachings  to  the  old  forms  to  which  the  people 
were  accustomed.  To-day  we  shall  see  hos¬ 
tility  becoming  more  pronounced  and  taking 
on  a  new  aspect. 

The  date  of  the  visif  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem 
narrated  in  John  v. ,  and  the  Feast  which  was 
its  cause,  are  unsettled  points.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  lesson  they  are  points  of  no 
moment ;  for  whether  slightly  earlier  or  later, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cure  which  Jesus* 
performed  at  this  time  is  properly  grouped 
with  the  other  events  included  in  this  lesson 
as  marking  a  crisis  in  His  history.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  the  relative  position 
here  assigned  to  this  event  is  the  one  most 
widely  accepted.  The  feast  may  have  been 
Purim,  about  a  month  before  the  Passover,  it 
may  have  been  the  Passover,  it  may  have  been 
the  Feast  of  Trumpets  in  September,  or  even, 
as  Edersheim  thinks,  the  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  feast  of  the  “  wood  offering”  in  August. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  told,  Jesus 
had  gone  up  alone  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  this 
feast.  While  there.  He  went  on  the  Sabbath 
to  a  noted  pool  near  one  of  the  city  gates, 
called  Bethesda  (the  House  of  Mercy),  because 
of  the  health  giving  properties  of  intermittent 
springs  long  since  gone  dry,  like  many  others 
known  to  history. 

Among  the  many  sufferers  gathered  in  the 
I>ortiooes  that  surrounded  this  pool,  to  wait 
for  the  bubbling  up  of  the  springs,  Jesus  saw 
one  who  had  been  for  thirty-eight  years  in¬ 
firm,  having,  doubtless,  outlived  those  relatives 
who  might  have  been  interested  enough  in 
him  to  watch  with  him  and  take  advantage  of 
the  bubbling  up  of  the  waters.  This  utterly 
helpless  man  Jesus  healed  with  the  words. 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  His  prompt 
obedience  immediatly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  authorities,  for  the  day  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  carry  a  bed  was  an  infringement  of 
the  Sabbath  law. 

Now  the  Sabbath  law  of  the  Jews  had  come 
to  be  a  very  onerous  thing.  As  given  by  Moses 
it  was  an  indescribable  blessing — a  most  civiliz¬ 
ing  as  well  as  spiritualizing  infiuence,  making 
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beauty  of  holiness,  the  power  of  sanctification, 
the  sacred  relief  of  rest  after  labor,  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  dependent. 

During  the  Captivity  the  Sabbath  had  been 


half-civilized  men  considerate  of  slaves  and  I  walking  with  Him  through  a  wheat  field. 


plucked  a  few  of  the  ripe  ears  and  ate  them 
after  rubbing  off  the  chaff  with  their  hands, 
their  Master  was  at  once  taken  to  task  for  per¬ 
mitting  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  The  act, 
though  in  accordance  with  common  law  and 
custom,  was  a  double  breach  of  the  Rabbinic 
Sabbath  law,  which  construed  it  to  include 
both  reaping  and  grinding. 

Jesus  had  met  the  attack  upon  Himself  (in 
Jerusalem)  by  a  statement  of  His  own  charac¬ 
ter  and  mission.  He  meets  this  attack  upon 
His  disciples  with  a  fourfold  answer.  The 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1  6) 
taught  them  that  the  law  of  necessity  was 
higher  than  the  law  of  ordinances ;  the  very 
legislation  of  Moses  taught  them  (Num. 
xxviii.  9)  that  the  law  against  Sabbath  work 
was  not  wholly  without  qualification ;  the 
character  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  Himself 
(Hos.  vi.  6)  taught  them  that  the  inward  grace 
was  of  far  more  value  than  mere  outward  ob¬ 
servance,  and  finally,  He  himself  claimed  to  be 
Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,  not  for  the  reason 
which  He  had  given  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  because  He 
was  the  Son  of  Man,  the  typical,  the  ideal  Man. 

By  this  answer  He  in  no  sense  destroyed 
or  abrogated  the  Sabbath,  He  fulfilled  it,  pour¬ 
ing  into  it  ail  its  richest  meaning,  making  it 
the  priceless  boon  which  in  the  mind  of  God 
it  had  been  when  He  raised  the  custom  of 
many  nations  of  a  seven  days’  rest,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacred  observance,  an  act  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  sacred  rest  day  was  given  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  very  highest  needs  of  man ;  what¬ 
ever  subserves  them  is  lawful,  whatever  has 
no  bearing  upon  those  needs  is  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  though  no  work  at  all  were  done. 

As  in  Jerusalem,  so  here,  inveterate  preju¬ 
dice  prevented  the  entrance  of  light  into  the 
minds  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  They  of 
Jerusalem  would  not  receive  the  glorious  truth 
that  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  looked  was 
the  divine  Son  of  God,  because  their  minds 
were  fully  made  up  as  to  the  Messiah  whom 
they  wanted.  These  Galilean  Pharisees  are 
just  as  stubbornly  determined  not  to  receive 
His  teachings  of  the  royal  law  of  liberty,  the 
divine  ideal  of  the  Sabbath,  because  they  are 
wedded  to  their  traditional  additions  to  Moses’ 
law.  They  are  no  longer  passively  hostile; 
they  are  now  determined  to  accuse  Him ;  they 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  making  “a  test 
case”  by  bringing  to  His  notice  a  man  with  a 
withered  hand,  a  malady  not  endangering  life, 
and  therefore  not  “lawful”  to  heal  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  who  had  come  to  the  synagogue 
with  no  thought  of  being  healed,  but  simply 
to  attend  the  service.  Three  points  are  very 
notable  in  this  incident :  First,  Jesus  carries 
the  matter  into  the  domain  of  morals :  Is  it 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  do  good  or  to  do 
harm?  Next  He  brings  it  into  the  realm  of 
practice :  if  one  of  them  has  a  sheep  fallen  into 
a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  will  lift  it  out ; 
he  will  show  that  he  knows  it  is  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbalh  day.  But  how  much  is  a 
man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep !  And  third. 
His  questions  being  unanswerable.  He  heals 
the  man,  but  without  breaking  even  the 
minutest  point  of  the  Sabbath  law.  Stretch 
forth  thy  hand  1  There  is  no  law  forbidding 
such  an  act;  but  the  man  does  it,  and  is 
healed,  healed  by  a  power  which  makes  the 
impossible  possible.  By  no  jXMsibility  except 
of  faith  could  the  man  even  try  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand.  By  no  power  but  that  of 
Jesus  could  he  have  obeyed  Jesus’  command. 
The  proof  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  was  as  irrefragable  as  the  proof 
(Lesson  XII.)  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins. 

They  were  past  wishing  to  be  convinced, 
past  being  willing  to  be  convinced.  Now  they 
I  throw  off  the  mask  The  Jewish  Sanhedrin 
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has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Galilee,  and 
rather  than  acknowledge  their  Messiah  they 
will  join  those  whom  they  hate  with  inveter¬ 
ate  hatred,  the  Herodians  who  desire  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  Jews  to  Rome,  and  take  counsel 
with  them  how  they  may  destroy  Him  (Mark 
iii.  6). 

Note. — The  International  Lesson  for  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  is  a  Review.  The  Review  Lesson 
of  the  Bible  Study  Union,  covering  precisely 
the  same  ground,  will  be  found  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  August  16. 

(Ebristian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Consecration. 

Sept.  24.  A  consecrated  leader.  Nambern  27 :  15-28. 

25.  Consecrated  skill.  Exodns  35;  30-35. 

26.  Consecrated  wealth.  Nehemiah  10  :  82-89. 

27.  Consecrated  intellect.  1  Corinthians  2 :  1-16. 

28.  Consecrated  speech.  Acts  2 :  7-12. 

29.  Consecrated  life.  Philip  1 :  19  30. 

30.  Topic— Consecration;  what  it  is,  what  it  does. 

Romans  12 :  1-21. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  epistle  the  Apostle 
has  been  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  chapter  before  us  he  applies 
these  doctrines  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life.  We  may  call  it  the  Christian’s  directory 
for  holy  living.  In  many  respects  it  is  like 
Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  No  one  more 
than  Paul  caught  the  truth  and  spirit  of 
Christ.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of 
the  gospels  had  been  written  when  this  epis¬ 
tle  was  written.  Paul  had  a  Gospel  as  well  as 
Matthew  and  the  others ;  but  it  was  not  oc¬ 
cupied  with  what  Jesus  said  and  did,  so  much 
as  with  what  we  are  to  believe  and  do  because 
of  what  He  was  and  did.  Christian  faith  and 
experience  and  service  were  the  topics  of  his 
epistles.  One  cannot  be  too  well  grounded  In 
doctrine,  if  only  he  will  turn  doctrine  into 
life  and  duty.  Christianity  must  be  made 
practical  to  be  of  value.  It  was  not  intended 
for  speculation,  but  for  action. 

We  have  set  forth  in  this  chapter  relations 
and  duties  as  pertaining,  first,  to  God ;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  ourselves,  and  third  to  our  fellow- 
men.  Having  shown  the  mercies  of  God,  he 
derives  from  these  the  obligation  on  our  part 
of 

Consecration  to  God. 

This  consecration  is  to  reach  even  to  our 
bodies,  and  so  includes  the  whole  man  and  all 
the  life.  The  sacrifices  of  the  temple  were  to 
be  without  spot  or  blemish.  So  the  body  rep 
resenting  the  whole  man,  is  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  a  living  offering  for  the  whole 
life.  One  is  to  be  his  own  priest,  and  to  give 
himself  in  sacrifice.  He  is  devoted  to  God,  an 
offering  better  that  that  of  bulls  and  goats ; 
is  set  apart  to  be  and  do  what  pleases  God, 
and  is  to  go  where  He  sends  him. 

This  will  regulate  and  guide  in  all  matters 
of  conduct.  If  one  lives  as  Christ’s  at  all 
times  and  in  every  place,  he  will  certainly  be 
in  the  line  of  duty.  A  living  sacrifice  will  be 
not  only  a  life  giving,  but  also  a  righteous, 
offering.  The  body  will  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  under  His  instruction  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Such  a  body  and  life  will  be  acceptable 
Co  God,  well  pleasing,  and  will  have  His  bless¬ 
ing.  And  this  will  be  a  reasonable  service,  a 
logical  service ;  for  God’s  mercies  reach  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  body,  and  it  should  gratefully 
serve  Him  in  return.  Nor  is  it  an  outward 
and  formal,  but  a  spiritual  service,  and  much 
more  acceptable  worship  than  the  offering  of 
an  animal,  since  the  body  carries  with  its  sin¬ 
cere  worship  the  soul  and  spirit. 

A  Tranaformstlon. 

Such  consecration  involves  a  transformation, 
a  renewed  mind,  regenerated  by  the  Holy 


Spirit;  a  new  man,  one  formed  according  to 
the  truth  and  patterned  after  Christ.  It  is 
not  conformed  to  this  world,  not  fashioned 
after  its  models,  changing  with  it  and  follow¬ 
ing  its  fashions,  but  follows  Christ,  and  minds 
the  things  of  the  Spirit, or  is  spiritually  minded. 

The  citizenship  of  the  saint  is  in  heaven, 
and  he  will  not  live  for  the  lusts  and  ends  of 
this  world  or  follow  its  customs.  He  lives  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God,  and  “Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven”  is  his  con¬ 
stant  prayer.  His  will,  and  therefore  his 
whole  being  and  life,  are  in  harmony  with 
God.  And  the  will  of  God  is  not  only  God’s 
will,  which  must  be  right,  but  it  is  good  will 
on  His  part  and  also  good  for  man,  and  works 
only  blessing  to  him  who  shall  experience  it 
in  the  doing.  To  one  so  consecrated  it  is  the 
business  of  life  to  serve  God,  and  he  is  in  dili¬ 
gence  not  slothful,  and  fervent  in  spirit,  or 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  all  things 
serves  the  Lord,  and  is  faithful  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  part  of  our  topic  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  “I  will 
strive  to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have 
me  do. " 

Besides  the  consecration  of  the  body,  there  is 
also  taught  in  this  chapter,  as  a  second  duty. 
The  Coiueoratlon  of  Self.* 

Devotion  to  Christ  puts  away  selfishness,  and 
the  new  mind  is  guided  by  love.  Since  what¬ 
ever  one  is,  or  has,  is  of  the  mercies  of  God, 
he  thinks  not  of  self  as  belonging  to  self,  but 
judges  self  from  God’s  standpoint.  So  he  will 
not  be  conceited,  and  will  think  modestly  of 
himself,  and  regard  whatever  gifts  or  abilities 
or  powers  he  has  as  in  trust  of  God,  and  not 
to  be  used  for  selfish  ends ;  nor  will  he  be 
troubled  because  his  gifts  differ  fmm  those  of 
others ;  because  bestowed  of  God,  he  will  re¬ 
gard  them  with  reference  to  their  Giver,  and 
their  use  and  end.  Pride  will  not,  therefore, 
control  him.  At  the  same  time  he  will  hold 
himself  and  his  powers  in  sufficient  esteem 
because  of  God.  He  will  value  himself  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  character,  which  is  God’s  standard, 
and  not  according  to  his  gifts  and  graces.  It 
is  his  faith  in  Christ  which  unites  him  to 
Christ  and  makes  him  approved  of  God ;  and 
this  it  is  which  determines  the  life  he  lives. 
Faith  is  the  touchstone  of  character  and  truth 
and  life. 

Such  an  one  takes  his  place  in  the  body  and 
rejoices  in  his  work,  fulfilling  his  office  in 
God’s  way,  mindful  also  of  his  relation  to  oth¬ 
ers,  and  of  the  necessity  that  he  do  his  part 
faithfully.  He  lives  in  harmony  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  his  fellowmen,  and  per¬ 
forms  his  offices  with  diligence,  liberality, 
mercy,  and  cheerfulness.  There  will  result 
mutual  service  from  mutual  love,  and  de¬ 
pendence  will  promote  love.  And  such  conse¬ 
cration  of  self  implies  and  leads  to 

Consecration  to  One’s  Brethren. 

Love  to  the  brethren  is  to  be  the  spring  of  all 
one’s  actions  towards  them.  One  is  to  be  ten¬ 
derly  affectioned  towards  them,  caring  for 
their  feelings,  thoughtful  of  their  interests, 
kind  to  them,  regarding  them  as  his  kinsfolk. 
He  forgets  self  and  makes  sacrifices  for  them, 
seeking  their  honor  rather  than  his  own,  de¬ 
siring  to  be  useful  to  them  rather  than  to  use 
them,  ministering  instead  of  being  ministered 
unto.  He  is  liberal  towards  their  needs,  and 
communicates  or  holds  in  common  with  them 
what  God  has  given  to  him.  He  pursues  hos¬ 
pitality,  or  is  given  to  it,  or  tires  not  in  it. 
He  sympathizes  with  them  in  trouble  and 
affliction  and  in  all  things  is  so  at  one  with 
them,  that  they  rejoice  and  weep  together. 
And  he  treats  all  alike,  condescending  to  the 
lowly  and  accommodating  himself  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  one. 

In  all  things  he  will  do  that  which  is  honor¬ 


able,  for  be  has  the  soul  of  honor  in  him,  and 
men  shall  acknowledge  it.  Others  may  injure 
and  traduce  and  provoke  him  ;  but  on  his  part, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  he  will  live  at  peace  with 
all  men.  And  it  always  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel.  With  this  spirit,  he  will  not  take 
retribution  or  vengeance  into  his  own  bands, 
but  leave  it  to  God  and  His  judgment.  He 
will  rather  love  his  enemies,  and  serve  them 
in  this  spirit  as  opportunity  offers,  never  ren¬ 
dering  evil  for  evil,  but  good.  And  this  well 
doing  he  will  continue  to  the  end.  Evil  is  to 
be  overcome ‘with  good.  Here  we  have  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
evil-doers,  the  law  of  reform,  which  is  patient, 
overcoming;  love,  never  failing.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  way  to  deal  with  evil  is  to  cure  it. 

Such  a  consecration  as  here  set  forth,  of  the 
body  and  of  self  and  of  the  life  in  its  relations 
to  God  and  men,  would  produce  the  perfection 
of  living  both  within  and  without.  It  would 
manifest  the  highest  type  of  character,  and  is 
the  only  true  method  of  culture.  The  youth 
does  not  need  to  “  see  the  world”  or  “  know  the 
world”  in  order  to  right  spiritual  living,  but 
to  see  and  know  Christ  and  to  live  by  faith  in 
Him.  The  law  of  life  is  not  first  formation  in 
evil  and  transformation  to  the  good,  but  a  re¬ 
newing  of  the  mind  from  the  first,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  mind  on  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  To 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Labor 
concerning  the  people  who  live  in  the  slum 
sections  of  the  few  laige  cities.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  The 
figures  given  are  the  result  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  ordered  by  Congress,  and  have  reference 
to  sex,  native  and  foreign  born,  illiteracy, 
voters,  and  liquor  saloons.  The  district  cho¬ 
sen  for  canvassing  in  New  York  was  the  Five 
Points  section  and  the  facts  are  as  follows : 

The  males  predominate,  they  being  64. 61  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

The  foreign  born  element  is  62.58  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number. 

The  illiteracy  is  at  the  rate  of  57.69  per  cent, 
of  <  he  foreign  born  population. 

Of  the  voters,  62.44  per  cent,  are  of  foreign 
birth. 

There  is  one  saloon  to  every  129  persons. 

These  are  very  suggestive  figures  and  are 
worth  the  careful  thought  of  those  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  this  great  city  at  heart. 
To  know  from  official  sources  that  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  area  of  New  York,  where  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  twenty  thousand  people  living,  more  than 
one-half  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and 
that  the  voters  are  more  than  three-fifths  of 
foreign  birth,  and  also  that  liquor  saloons  are 
supported  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  one 
hundred  and  twenty -nine  persons,  is  to  be 
informed  of  the  crying  need  for  work  of  the 
most  practical  sort  to  turn  this  mass  of  igno¬ 
rant  and,  of  course,  dangerous  people  into 
intellient  citizens. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hot-bed  of 
dangerous  material  which  may  be  the  soil  for 
the  anarchistic  sentiments  to  be  sown  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  stands  the  House  of  Industry. 
We  have  very  little  faith  in  accomplishing 
very  much  among  the  adults  but  _we  believe 
that  the  future  well  being  of  this  section  is 
dependent  upon  the  training  of  the  children. 
It  IS  probably  safe  to  say  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  population  of  this  district  is  composed 
of  young  people  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  there  is  the  field  tor  effective  work. 
Scatter  the  illiteracy  by  multiplying  schools 
and  the  result  will  pay  a  thousand  fold  for  the 
cost.  The  necessity  for  this  work  has  been 
seen  and  felt  by  our  trustees  for  forty  years, 
and  hence  the  persistent  labors  of  the  House 
of  Industry.  That  the  Institution  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  substantial  good  is  a  fact  too 
patent  to  need  demonstration. — [^onthly  Rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 


love  oar  own  dear  ones  in  the  home  circle, 
how  very  indignant  ,we  should  be.  How 
quickly  we  should  show  our  resentment  in  the 
answer  we  should  make  to  such  a  charge. 
And  yet  in  what  different  ways  we  oftentimes 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  dear  ones,  and  speak 
like  sword  thrusts. 


draws  within  herself,  and  feels  that  she  has 
not  the  talent  of  judging  for  herself.  Conse¬ 
quently,  sheloses  the  identity  she  should  foster. 
Every  child  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
opinion  and  individualities  of  its  brothers  and 
sisters.  Fairness  in  family  training  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  that  should  be  cultivated  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  good  discipline. 

James  Russell  Lowell  says  that  the  three 
hardest  words  in  the  English  language  to  say 
are  these :  “  I  was  wrong. "  If  by  force  of  self 
discipline  we  could  make  these  words  the 
easiest  to  say  when  we  knew  justice  demanded 
them,  how  peaceful  and  happy  would  be  our 
dear  home  life  with  each  other.  “Ah, ”  said 
Dean  Stanley,  “  how  easy  it  is  to  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  only  on  the  weak  points  of  those  who 
dwell  with  us,  to  magnify  them,  to  irrritate 
them,  to  aggravate  them,  and  by  so  doing 
make  the  burden  of  life  unendurable,  and  thus 
destroy  our  own  and  other’s  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness.”  Watch  out,  dear  young  friends,  that 
none  of  those  irritants  get  into  our  home 
circles. 


sharp  words  that  hurt 
How  often  we  are  thoughtless  of  their  com¬ 
fort,  or  jealous  of  them  because  of  their  pre¬ 
ferred  honors  and  belongings.  And  how  unfair 

estimates  of 


we  are  many  times 
those  who  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  all 
the  world  beside.  That  we  do  love  them  truly, 
tenderly,  is  proved  when  illness  overtakes 
them  and  we  fear  that  the  family  circle  may 
be  broken.  How  unselfish  we  are  then,  how 
tearfully  we  ask  their  forgiveness  for  all  the 
unkind  acts  and  words  we  have  done  and  said  1 
And  when  the  dear  ones  have  been  removed 
from  the  home,  how  we  long  to  have  them 
come  back  again  that  we  may  show  them  how 
very  dear  they  were  to  us !  And  then  our 
regrets  are  not  that  we  sometimes  were  good 
and  kind  to  them  and  studied  their  comfort 
and  pleasure,  but  that  we  did  not  do  always 
those  things  that  made  for  their  peace  and 
happiness. 

Some  parents  allow  one  child  to  be  the  oracle 
of  the  rest  of  the  children.  Unconsciously 
that  child,  who  may  be  cleverer  than  the 
rest,  perhaps,  gets  into  a  habit  of  having  his 
or  her  own  way,  and  grows  to  think  that  way 
is  the  only  way  that  should  be  followed.  One 
mother  excused  herself  for  this  indulgence 
because,  “You  know,  if  Mary  does  not 
have  her  'own  way,  it  is  so  disagreeable 
for  all  the  rest  of  us.  ”  Whether  Mary  is  the 
more  clever  or  not,  the  spirit  of  self-conceit 
and  self-aggrandizement  is  in  her  to  such  a 
degree  fostered,  that  as  she  grows  up  she  will 
consider  her  own  opinions  and  judgments  of 
things  so  much  wiser  and  better  than  other 
people’s,  that  she  will  become  an  offence. 

Not  long  since  a  child  in  the  writer’s  hear 
ng  asked  the  meaning  of  a  word.  “The  idea 
that  you  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  that 
word  1”  exclaimed  the  eldest  sister  in  a  tone 
of  derision.  Then  the  brother  looked  up  from 
the  book  he  was  reading  to  add:  “What  a 
stupid  child  you  must  be  not  to  know  what 
such  a  simple  word  as  that  means  1”  The 
little  questioner  quailed  beneath  the  disgust 


A  COUPLE  OF  CONSIDERATIONS. 

“Where  are  our  future  great  men  to  come 
from?”  The  question  is  asked  anxiously,  with 
a  dubious  gaze  around,  as  our  few  remaining 
statesmen,  sages  and  heroes  are  falling  fast. 

There  is  no  cause  for  fear.  Men  do  not 
“make  occasions.”  Occasions  make  men, 
rather  develop  or  reveal  men. 

While  events  plod  on  regularly  and  nothing 
remarkable  occurs,  a  plank  would  rest  quite 
evenly  on  the  heads  of  the  ranks  of  men ;  but 
let  some  important  occasion  arise  and  off 
would  go  that  plank,  as  here  and  there  a  head 
would  rise  above  the  level  and  men  would 
start  forth  to  “  meet  the  occasion.  ”  It  always 
has  been  so ;  it  always  will  be  so. 

Tbe  fact  is  there  is  never  so  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  capabilities  of  (sane  and  sound) 
men  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Bismarck — 
“Old  Honesty” — is  right.  Given  a  man  of  solid 
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Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — 


Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


The  Children  at  Home, 


Preolons  is  the  day  by  day 
Of  life’s  very  yoaDgest  years. 

Jesus  watched  the  cbildren’s  play : 

Saw  their  Joy  and  tears. 

By  yoor  playaroandsaarain  still 
He  is  watchioK  from  His  throne : 

Open  deed  and  secret  will 
By  Him  still  are  known. 

Let  yoor  playgrotuid  life  be  good. 

Let  its  heart  to  this  be  true : 

Kver  do  the  thing  yon  would 
Otbeis  do  to  yon. 

Love  tbe  child  that  does  you  wrong. 

Let  the  shallow  comrade  mock. 

Know  that  yon  to  Gtod  belong. 

Stand  upon  this  rock. 

Face  what  there  may  be  to  face 
In  the  earliest  scenes  of  youth : 

Bravery  is  not  disgrace : 

Daring  be  for  truth. 

—Sunday  Magazine. 

IRRITANTS  IN  THE  HOME  LIFE. 

By  Susan  TeaU  Ferry. 
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ignorance  by  saying  that  she  never  heard  of 
the  word  before.  Then  a  peal  of  laughter 
resounded  about  the  room,  as  one  after 
another  expressed  surprise  at  the  questioner’s 
unpardonable  ignorance. 

The  dear  little  child  will  get  courage  to 
ask  hardly  information  of  her  more  learned 
brothers  and  sisters  again,  and  being  a  sensi¬ 
tive  little  one,  she  is  oppressed  with  her 
inferiority,  and  her  tender  heart  aches  that 
she  is  not  as  clever  as  the  others.  If  we  should 
tell  those  older  brothers  and  sisters  that  they 
do  not  love  this  little  one,  they  would  rise  in 
indignation.  But  that  child’s  opinions,  state¬ 
ments,  and  conclusions  are  invariably  treated 
08  being  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  A  child 
who  suffers* from  timidity  is  the  very  one  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  herself  and 
ask  information  regarding  subjects  unfamiliar. 


are  patiently  working  with  all  requisite  self- 
denial,  for  God  and  fellow  man. 

“Shake  things  and  the  largest  will  come  ta 
the  top”  is  a  saying  now  travelling  up  and 
down  the  newspaper  world.  Yes,  that  is  true ; 
but  something  else  is  true.  also.  Other  than 
“the  largest  things  will  come  to  the  top.” 
Broken  bits,  black  specks,  hulls  and  bugs  and 
worms  “  will  come  to  the  top  at  the  shaking.  ” 

Remember  this,  ye  who  have  felt  the  impli¬ 
cation  intended  by  the  outfiing  of  the  first 
statement. 

“There’s  a  good  deal  to  the  whole  of  anything,” 
says  Mary  Reed.  Augusta  Moore. 

MISS  ANN. 

A  famous  story-teller  was  Miss  Ann  Ship- 
man,  or  “Miss  Ann,”  as  she  was  commonly 
called  by  those  who  knew  her  well.  She  was 
a  tailoress  by  trade,  and  followed  her  vocation 
in  a  quiet  New  England  town  some  forty  years 
ago.  She  seemed  to  me  an  old  woman  as  I 
first  remember  her,  but  people  of  forty  years 
or  even  younger  seem  old  to  children,  and  1 
know  from  the  years  which  followed  that  she 
could  not  have  been  at  this  time  past  middle 
life. 

She  always  came  to  us  in  the  fall  of  tbe 
year,  and  a  week  was  required  in  which  to 
complete  a  suit  of  clothes,  sewing  machines 
being  then  almost,  or  quite  unknown.  These 
periodic  visits  were  alike  occasions  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  and  dread  to  the  children  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  for  although  we  delighted  in  the  stories 
which  she  often  told  us  in  the  evening  when 
the  daily  task  was  done,  yet  her  prim,  precise 
ways  and  sensitive  nerves  seemed  to  impose  a 
barrier  between  us  which  we  could  never  pass. 
In  those  days  the  New  England  Sabbath  began 
at  sundown  on  Saturday,  and  ended  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so 
that  no  one’s  sense  of  propriety  was  offended, 
even  in  those  days  of  wholesome  reverence  for 
the  day  of  rest,  when  Miss  Ann  alighted  from 
the  wagon  at  the  gate,  goose  and  press-board 
in  hand,  and  came  up  the  marble  walk  to  tbe 
door  soon  after  the  Sabbath  sun  had  sunk  to 
rest. 

How  well  I  remember  her,  tall,  spare. 


Fall  Medicine 

Is  fully  as  important  and  as  beneficial  as  Spring 
Medicine,  for  at  this  season  there  is  great  danger  to 
health  in  the  varying  temperature,  cold  storms, 
malarial  germs,  and  the  prevalence  of  fevers,  and 
other  serious  diseases.  All  these  may  be  avoided  if 
the  blood  is  kept  pure,  the  digestion  good,  and  the 
bodily  health  vigorous,  by  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa- 


Hood’s 


Sarsa- 

S  parilla 


“  My  little  boy,  fourteen 
years  old,  had  a  terrible  I  If 
scrofula  hunch  on  bis  neck.  yil 

A  friend  of  mine  said  Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla  cured  his  little  boy,  so  T  procur^  a 
bottle  of  tbe  medicine,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  hunch  has  left  his  neck.  It  was  so  near  the 
throat,  that  he  could  not  have  stood  it  much  longer 
without  relief.  Mrs.  INA  Hooi),  324  Thorndike  St., 
Lowell,  Mass. 

«f  her  elders,  and  timidly  trieu  to  jusiiiy  nerj  -  great  are  tnose  wuo,  >uuwu  or  unaouwn,  *  HOOD’S  FUjIiS  are  prompt  and  efficient.  86?. 


TOUNO  SOLDIERS. 


£ndMre  Hardness,  as  Good  Soldien. 

AH  the  earliest  tbooghts  of  youth. 

Let  them  in  Ood’s  sight  be  true ; 

Prove  1  our  childhood's  deeds  with  truth  ; 
Duty  nobly  do. 
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angular,  her  very  short  waist  and  loosely- 
fitting  black  dress,  the  skirt  of  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  when  at  work  by  an  apron  of  some 
dark  material,  while  at  her  side,  suspended 
by  a  long  black  cord,  hung  a  pair  of  shears  t 
Her  eyes  were  dim  and  faded  from  long  and 
close  application  to  the  needle,  and  she  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  the  lamp  light  with  a  large 
green  shade  tied  tightly  across  her  forehead. 

As  she  came  into  the  house  on  the  Sabbath 
evening  which  I  have  in  mind,  after  respond¬ 
ing  politely  but  very  briefly  to  the  words  of 
welcome  with  which  the  family  greeted  her, 
she  deposited  the  symbols  of  her  calling  upon 
the  table,  and  then  looked,  about  for  a  safe 
corner  in  which  to  place  her  basket,  which 
was  oval  in  shape  and  opened  with  a  lid  at 
either  end.  This  basket  contained  all  the 
articles  which  she  would  probably  need  in  her 
work  or  for  her  personal  requirements  during 
the  week  that  she  would  be  away  from  home, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  wonder  bow  so 
small  a  space  could  contain  so  much,  or  rather, 
the  wonder  should  be,  how  a  person’s  wants 
could  have  been  so  few. 

The  long  black  cloak  and  close-fitting  bonnet 
were  laid  aside,  and  immediately  Miss  Ann 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  sponge  the  butternut- 
colored  broadcloth  out  of  which  the  winter 
suit  of  an  eccentric  uncle  was  fashioned  year 
after  year.  The  variation  of  a  shade  in  the 
coloring'of  this  cloth  would  have  rendered  the 
suit  almost  valueless  to  its  owner.  Sponging 
the  cloth  was  accomplished  by  wrapping  it  in 
a  dampened  sheet,  in  which,  after  careful 
folding,  it  was  left  all  night,  upon  the  clean 
white  table.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
process  of  measuring,  drafting,  and  cutting 
the  garments  began,  and  woe  to  the  luckless 
child  who  should  run  through  the  room,  or 
cause  any  needless  confusion  while  this  im¬ 
portant  work  was  going  on.  The  penalty  for 
such  misdemeanor  was  the  threatened  with¬ 
holding  of  the  usual  bed-time  story,  which,  I 
may  say,  as  a  proof  of  Miss  Ann's  forbearance, 
was  rarely  carried  into  effect,  while  as  a 
reward  of  merit  for  perfect  quiet,  we  some¬ 
times  had  a  story  of  unusual  length,  occupy¬ 
ing  two  evenings  in  the  telling,  or  a  story,  as 
it  were,  with  a  sequel. 

How  eagerly  we  watched  the  clock  after 
returning  in  the  afternoon  from  school  I  Sup¬ 
per  time  would  come  at  last,  but  Miss  Ann 
did  not  consider  her  day’s  work  finished  until 
the  clock  struck  seven.  After  tea  she  would 
return  to  the  sitting-room,  and  draw'ing  up 
the  black -cushioned  rocking-chair  beside  the 
table,  she  would  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  until 
the  hour  came  for  her  release.  Beside  her 
on  the  table  always  lay  a  piece  of  tailor’s 
chalk,  a  tape  measure,  and  a  most  tempting 
cake  of  wax,  yellow  'as  if  the  sunshine  of  all 
her  many  summer  days  were  stored  within  its 
depths.  That  piece  of  wax  had,  I  doubt  not, 
its  purpose  to  serve  in  the  strengthening  and 
developing  of  youthful  character ! 

As  the  old  wooden  clock  reeled  off  its  seven 
muffled  strokes.  Miss  Ann  would  slowly  rise, 
remove  the  'shade  from  her  eyes,  unfasten 


'  “  Pearl  glass  ”  and  “  pearl 
top”  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  good  for  nothing  unless 
you  get  the  right  shape  and 
size  for  youi*  lamp.  You  want 
the  “  Index  to  Chimneys  ” — 
free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
tough  glass. 


from  her  side  the  cord  w’hich  held  her  shears, 
take  off  her  apron,  fold  it  smoothly,  and  lay 
all  in  the  depths  of  her  strong  wicker  basket. 
Then  wiping  her  glasses  and  her  faded  eyes 
with  her  large  silk  handkerchief,  she  would 
place  her  hands  behind  her  and  slowly  pace 
up  and  down  the  length  of  the  room  At  this 
critical  moment  her  expectant  hearers  sat 
motionless  and  mute.  We  seemed  to  feel  that 
she  was  searching  in  her  mental  storehouse 
for  the  promised  tale,  and  feared  lest  any 
disturbing  influence  should  break  the  magic 
spell  under  which  she  seemed  to  be  held.  At 
last  she  would  sit  down  in  a  corner  of  the  stiff 
haircloth  sofa,  and  with  great  deliberation 
begin,  in  something  of  this  strain  : 

“Once,  a  good  many  years  ago.  there  was  a 

family  by  the  name  of - that  went  ‘out 

West’  to  live.  The  family  consisted  of  father, 
mother,  four  boys,  and  five  girls,  and  their 
nearest  neighbor  lived  ten  miles  from  their 
log  cabin.  ” 

The  “West”  to  which  Miss  Ann  referred  was 
usually  the  western  part  of  New  York  State, 
or  in  rare  cases  Ohio  or  Michigan.  Her  stories 
were  mostly  those  of  adventure,  and  if  they 
were  designed  to  point  any  moral,  it  must 
have  been  the  lesson  of  personal  bravery  and 
obedience  to  parents.  I  remember  going  to 
bed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  after  listening 
to  Miss  Ann’s  story,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  my  own  worthlessness,  as  I,  a  timid  child, 
thought  over  the  perilous  tramps  of  children 
little  older  than  myself,  as  represented  by 
Miss  Ann,  sent  by  mothers  on  important 
errands  over  prairies  and  through  forests,  en¬ 
countering  wild  animals  and  venomous  ser¬ 
pents,  the  possible  existence  of  which  I  have 
since  learned  seriously  to  doubt. 

Yet  Miss  Ann  was  a  capital  story-teller, 
using  choice  language  for  one  of  her  meagre 
advantages,  and  if  her  themes  were  not  always 
wisely  chosen,  she  had  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  hold  the  attention  of  her  hearers 
unabated  to  the  end.  As  the  story  went  on,  I 
can  remember  how  the  hired  folks  in  the 
kitchen  would  gather  round  the  sitting-room 
door,  which  would  first  be  opened  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  afterwards  more  widely,  as 
the  eager  listeners  drank  in  every  word  of  the 
often  thrillingly  exciting  tale. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Miss  Ann  ever  gave 
us  a  good-night  kiss,  or  made  any  warm 
response  to  our  “Thank  you.  Miss  Ann,”  as 
one  by  one  we  tip-ioed  from  the  room,  but  I 
have  since  learned  to  know  that  beneath  that 
cold  exterior  beat  the  heart  of  one  of  earth’s 
heroines.  Her  girlhood  days  were  spent  in 
stitching  out  the  sum  which  was  needed  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  medical  education  for 
a  crippled  brother.  Devotion  to  that  same 
brother  led  her  in  her  declining  years  to 
follow  his  fortunes  to  a  distant  State,  where 
after  privation  and  toil  such  as  few  ever 
know,  she  passed  to  her  rest,  leaving  others  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  her  patient  self  surrender. 

Her  grave  even  is  unknown,  every  trace  of 
it  having  been  obliterated  by  the  marching 
feet  of  the  mighty  army  of  the  North.  Not 
many  of  the  lives  of  the  world’s  noble  ones 
are  written  here,  but  we  have  an  assurance 
that  their  rceord  is  not  lost.  In  the  archives 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  they  will  one  day  sbe 
found,  written  upon  imperishable  vellum  and 
in  letters  of  living  gold. 

Josephine  C.  Ooodale. 


J’he  Boston  Transcript  says  that  the  yearly 
ary  of  Ida  Lewis,  the  famous  keeper  of  the 
Lime  Rock  Lighthouse,  at  the  south  end  of 
Newport  harbor,  is  $750  and  two  tons  of  coal. 
She  IS  past  fifty  now,  her  hair  slightly  streaked 
with  gray,  and  her  face  somewhat  rugged 
and  weather  beaten,  but  she  is  still  alert  and 
strong.  She  began  her  wonderful  record  of 
life-saving  with  the  rescue  of  four  small  boys, 
whose  boat  capsized  in  the  harbor  before  her. 


DEAN  STANLEY’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  1882  a  gentleman  entered  a  railway  car. 
He  was  going  from  Norwich  to  Liverpool.  At 
Rugb} ,  where  the  famous  school  is,  every 
passenger  get  out  of  the  compartment  but  two 
soldiers  and  himself.  One  of  the  soldiers  soon 
after  took  a  tract  from  his  pocket  and  began 
spelling  it  over  with  his  mate.  It  was  entitled, 
“  Wycliffe  and  the  Bible,  ”  and  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  expressed  surprise  that  they  were  read¬ 
ing  a  religious  tract,  they  begged  him  to  take 
it,  for  they  had  read  it  twice ;  it  was,  they 
said,  “so  good  everybody  should  read  it.” 
After  a  little  conversation  the  gentleman 
learned  their  names  and  destination,  and  then 
happened  to  mention  that  his  home  was  in 
Norwich.  “Why,  that’s  where  Dean  Stanley 
lived,”  skid  one  of  the  soldiers.  “Yes,”  he 
answered,  “what  do  you  know  about  Dean 
Stanley?” 

The  traveller  has  never  been  able  to  forget 
the  expression  of  the  faces  of  those  men  as  the 
soldier  said  “Me  and  my  mate  here  bless  the 
Lord  that  we  ever  saw  good  Dean  Stanley,  sir, 
I  can  tell  you.  ” 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  having  a  day 
for  sight  seeing,  they  had  reached  the  great 
Abbey  of  Westminster  just  as  the  doors  were 
closing.  Great  was  their  disappointment. 
While  they  were  blaming  themselves  for  hav¬ 
ing  spent  so  much  time  elsewhere,  a  gentleman 
approached  and  said  “Can’t  you  come  to¬ 
morrow?”  When  he  learned  that  they  could 
not  see  the  Abbey  at  any  other  time,  he 
turned  to  the  beadle,  and  taking  the  keys, 
invited  them  to  go  into  the  Abbey  with  him. 

“After  pointing  out  many  things  worth 
seeing,”  continued  the  soldier  earnestly,  “we 
came  to  a  marble  monument  erected  to  one  of 
our  soldiers.  Seeing  that  we  looked  at  it  with 
interest  he  said,  ‘You  wear  the  uniform  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  I  dare  say  would  like  to  do 
some  heroic  deed  worthy  of  a  momument  like 
this.  ’  We  both  said  wo  should.  When  we  said 
this,  he  put  his  hands  on  each  of  us,  and  said, 
‘My  friends,  you  may  both  have  a  more  endur¬ 
ing  monument  than  this,  for  this  will  moulder 
into  dust  and  be  forgotten,  but  yours,  if  your 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life, 
will  abide  forever.  ’  ” 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  the  conversion  of 
two  English  soldiers,  as  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dean  Stanley. 
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The  Church  Hymnary.  The  Best  Hymn  Book. 


By  B.  HtmtinKton  Woodman. 

THE  SINGERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Now  that  the  choirs  all  over  the  country 
have  returned  from  their  vacations  and  are 
again  leading  the  Service  of  Song,  we  have 
recognized  the  re-opening  of  the  musical  year 
by  presenting  to  our  readers  on  the  cover  of 
The  Evangelist  some  of  the  gifted  singers  who 
have  put  into  words  the  aspiration  and  piety  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  group  is  a  most 
interesting  one — the  more  so  because  it  reflects 
the  true  catholicity  of  devotion.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  sects  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cluster,  and  no  one  will  And 
fault  because  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to 
kind  old  Dr.  Watts.  With  ail  our  “modern 
improvements”  we  have  never  been  able  to 
advance  very  much  beyond  the  humble  and 
unaffected  piety  of  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns. 

We  trust  that  all  concerned  in  the  musical 
service  will  take  to  heart  what  The  Evangelist 
has  so  often  emphasized,  namely,  the  impor 
tance  of  a  careful  and  sympathetic  rendering 
of  the  hymns  in  the  church  service.  They 
should  never  be  slighted  for  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  anthem.  However  competent  a  choir 
may  be,  it  can  never  be  too  good  to  pay  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  singing  of 
the  hymns.  They  are  the  very  foundation  of 
the  musical  worship  and  should  be  regarded 
in  their  true  light,  as  the  prayers  and  praises 
of  Ood’s  people. 

It  is  our  hope  to  improve  the  congregational 
singing  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to 
this  end  we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  an¬ 
swer  any  inquiries  or  make  any  suggestions 
that  would  increase  the  efflciency  of  choirs  in 
such  a  direction. 

Does  your  choir  sing  the  hymns  badly,  or  is 
there  something  the  matter  with  the  congre^ 
gation,  so  that  this  exercise  is  practically  a 
failure?  Possibly  we  can  make  suggestions 
that  will  meet  your  difliculties. 

ISAAC  WATTS. 

In  one  of  our  leading  magazines  recently, 
we  were  told  that  the  claims  of  Isaac  Watts  to 
consideration  as  a  poet  were  once  under 
colloquial  discussion  at  the  Century  Club, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  representing  a  minority  opinion,  ad¬ 
mitted  *  without  even  a  trace  of  condescension 
in  tone,”  that  Watts  had  a  right  to  a  place 
among  poets.  To  And  a  close  parallel  to  this 
curious  episode,  we  must  imagine  a  number 
of  literary  gentlemen,  like  Howells,  Stevenson, 
and  Lang,  debating  the  rank  of  the  English 
classics,  and  Mr.  Howells  maintaining,  some¬ 
what  gallantly,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  major¬ 
ity  of  opinion,  and  “  without  a  trace  of  conde¬ 
scension  in  his  tone,”  that  John  Bunyan  has  a 
right  to  claim  the  name  of  author. 

May  we  examine  these  claims  of  Isaac  Watts 
to  a  place  among  English  poets?  If  so,  at  the 
very  outset  one  fact  confronts  us.  We  believe 
it  can  be  successfully  maintained  that  to-day 
he  is  the  most  quoted  writer  of  either  prose  or 
verse  in  the  English  language.  It  is  possible 
that  a  few  isolated  phrases  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  some  other  writers  which  have  become  pro¬ 
verbial,  are  oftener  on  human  lips.  But  the 
writings  of  no  English  author  are  quoted  by 
so  many  persons,  year  by  year,  as  the  lyric 
poems  of  Isaac  Watts.  Owing  to  the  universal 
practice  of  vocal  worship  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom,  millions  upon  millions  of  persons  audibly 
recite  the  more  esteemed  of  these  lyrics,  while 
many  additional  millions  follow  the  text  with 
close  attention.  Wherever  English  is  spoken, 
and  beyond,  wherever  Christianity  has  pene¬ 
trated.  the  devotional  lyrics  of  Isaac  Watts 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  When  the  flrst  edition  of  the  new  hymn  book.  The  Church 
Hymnary,  was  published,  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  hearing.  Within  the  past 
eighteen  months  the  conditions  have  entirely  changed,  and  we  now  And  it  necessary  to  print 
editions  of  20,000  copies  at  a  time.  The  number  and  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  that  have  recently  adopted  the  book,  and  now  commend  it  to 
the  favor  of  other  churches  as  the  best  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  now  in  the  market,  af¬ 
ford  abundant  assurance  that  in  selecting  the  Hymnary  you  will  make  no  mistake.  All  we 
ask  is  that  clergymen  and  music  committees  will  carefully  examine  and  compare  with  other 
books  the  returnable  copy  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  free  on  application. 

Rev.  J.  R.  niller,  D.D.,  says  of  the  Church  Hymnary : _ 

PBiuAnKi.paiA,  Julr  11, 1804. 

Msssbs.  Matnard,  Msbbu.1.  &  Co.: 

We  have  been  ugiog  the  Hymnarr  since  October  last  in  our  Hollond  Memorial  I’resbvterian  Chorch,  and 
are  weli  pleased  with  it.  It  combines  fine  literary  discrimination  with  devotional  sentiment  in  the  selection  of 
hymns,  and  is  peculiarly  snccessful  in  associating  worthy  music  with  lofty  poetry.  In  the  latter  respect  it  wisely 
retains  the  best  that  has  come  to  ns  from  the  past  in  association  with  the  rich  compositions  of  later  years. 

The  collection  is  practical  and  usable,  and  with  our  fine  organ,  volunteer  choir  and  large  congregations, 
we  have  already  reached  excellent  results  with  it.  Very  sincerely,  J.  R.  MILLER,  One  of  the  Pastors. 

A  returnable  copy  of  The  Church  Hymnary,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke’s  Psalter,  based  on  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version,  and  Kev.  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith's  Psalter,  based  on  the  Revised  Version,  will  be  sent  free  to  clergymen 
and  music  committees  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

A  S4-page  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages  and  price  list  sent  free  to  any  address. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  43-47  East  loth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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WEBER 


PMNOS 


are  conrtructed  from 
the  musician's  stand¬ 
point,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mechanic;  hence 
these  instruments  are 
distinguished  from  all 
others  by  that  pure  and  sympathetic  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  that  contains  the  greatest 
musical  possibilities;  that  consummation 


of  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence  that  admits  of 

THE  MOST  DEUCATE  and 
IMPRESSIVE  EFFECTS, 

while  insuring  the  du¬ 
rability  of  the  instru¬ 
ment;  and  that  imiform 
superiority  that  enhan¬ 
ces  the  pleasure  of  both 
performer  and  listener. 
Constructed  from  the 
very  best  materials,  aqd 
employing  only  the  most 
skillful  worknuinship,  these  iustnunents 
combine  the  highest  achievements  in  the 
art  of  Piano  making,  and  are 


Comprehensively  THE  BEST  now  Manufactured. 


constitute  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  im¬ 
portant  element  of  church  psalmody.  On 
Sunday,  at  the  week  day  meetings,  and  at 
special  services  the  hymns  of  Watts  are  sung 


more  generally  than  are  those  of  any  other  one 
author,  and  when  we  consider  that  this  popu¬ 
larity  has  held  good  and  steadily  grown  for  a 
hundred  and  flfty  years,  we  have  to  admit  that 
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if  universal  and  permanent  favor  counts  for 
much  in  determining  the  place  of  an  author, 
we  must  call  Isaac  Watts,  the  father  and  the 
master  of  Protestant  hymnology,  a  poet. 

Some  able  critics  decline  to  recognize  devo¬ 
tional  hymns  as  within  the  pale  of  the  poetic 
art,  but  this  contention  must  either  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  absurd,  or  refuted  by  a  more  pro¬ 
found  course  of  argument  than  is  feasible 
here.  For  convenience,  certainly,  and  from 
conviction  also,  we  prefer  the  former  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Any  reasonable  definition 
of  poetry  would  include  such  lyrics  as  “Watch¬ 
man,  tell  us  of  the  night,"  “From  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains,”  or,  “Softly  now  the  light  of 
day.”  Assuming,  then,  that  hymnology  is 
legitimate  poetry,  amenable  to  literary  criti¬ 
cism  and  eligible  to  literary  honors,  we  have 
to  add  to  the  admitted  popularity  of  Watts 
another  fact,  namely,  his  admitted  superiority. 

He  ranks  first  among  hymn  writers.  Nor  does 
the  prize  go  to  him  simply  by  default.  Many 
of  the  greatest  poets  have  tried  their  hand  at 
devout  songs,  and  many  a  pious  soul  not  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  muses  has  had  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar  laid  upon  his  tongue.  Charley  Wesley 
might  almost  dispute  the  crown  with  such 
hymns  as,  “A  charge  to  keep  I  have,”  “Come, 
Thou  Almighty  King,”  “Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,”  “Love  divine,  all  love  excelling,”  and 
many  others.  Cowper’s  hymns  are  as  wonder¬ 
ful  in  their  pathetic  strain  as  any  in  the 
language,  for  who  has  ever  voiced  religious 
anxiety  and  the  trembling  hope  of  a  broken 
heart  better  since  David  than  the  author  of 
“There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,”  and 
“Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God.”  Then  we 
have  such  a  majestic  lyric  as  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope,  “Ris"*  3TO'vned  with  light.  Im¬ 
perial  Salem,  rise,"  and  Addison’s  splendid 
hymn,  “The  spacious  firmament  on  high,” 
Milton’s  “Let  us  with  a  joyful  mind,”  and 
Tom  Moore’s  surprising  lapse  into  the  religious 
sentiment  with  “Come,  ye  disconsolate”;  or, 
confining  ourselves  more  to  those  who  have 
made  hymnology  their  special  province,  we 
have  a  multitude  of  candidates  for  the  laureate, 
such  names,  for  instance,  as  Perronet,  with 
“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name”;  Bishop 
Heber,  with  “  Brightest  and  best  of  the  suns  of 
the  morning,”  “By  cool  Siloam’s  shady  rill,” 
“From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains, ”  and  “Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  almighty” ;  Lyte,  with 
“Abide  with  me,”  “Jesus  I  my  cross  have 
taken,  ”  and  “  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above” ; 
Fawcett,  with  “  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds” ; 
Montgomery,  with  “Forever  with  the  Lord,” 
and  many  others ;  Newton,  of  whose  poems  we 
need  mention  only  “Glorious  things  of  Thee 
are  spoken,  ”  “  I  saw  One  hanging  on  a  tree,  ” 
and  “Safely  through  another  week”;  good, 
straightforward  old  Doddridge,  who  wrote, 
“Grace,  ’tis  a  charming  sound,”  and  “How 
gentle  God’s  commands” ;  Williams,  with 
“Guide*!  me,  oh  Thou  great  Jehovah”;  the 
graceful  and  tender  Faber,  with  “Hark,  hark 
my  soul,”  and  “Oh  paradise,  oh  paradise”; 
and  a  man  of  similar  spirit,  Bonar,  with  such 
hymns  as  “I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say”; 
Keith,  with  “How  firm  a  foundation”;  Bowr¬ 
ing,  with  “  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory” ; 
Charlotte  Elliot,  with  “Just  as  I  am,  without 
one  plea” ;  Newman,  with  his  immortal  “Lead, 
kindly  light”;  Ray  Palmer,  with  “My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee”;  Adams,  with  “Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee”;  Phebe  Cary,  with  her  “One 
sweetly  solemn  thought” ;  Toplady,  with 
“Rock  of  ages”;  Muhlenberg,  with  “I  would 
not  live  alway” ;  not  to  speak  of  Neale’s  trans¬ 
lations,  that  have  given  the  mediaeval  hymns 
a  new  life  and  fame. 

One  might  think,  indeed,  as  he  reads  this 
catalogue,  that  the  great  hymns  of  the  Church 
were  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  ask,  “Where, 
then,  is  this  master  spirit  that  you  celebrated” 
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Kifty-two  Organ  Talks.  i6. 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 

When  the  Music  Committee  met  again,  one  of  the 
trustees  called  for  the  plans  prepared  for  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  repairs  to  the  church,  and  after  examining 
them  carefully,  said  to  Mr.  Levelhead : 

“  1  don’t  exactly  understand  the  idea  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  He  has  divided  the  end  of  the  church  into  three 
spaces,  with  two  large  columns  between  them,  and 
with  three  high  arches  over  them.  The  pulpit  is  in 
the  middle  space.  That  is  clear  enough.  But  he  has 
marked  the  space  on  the  right  hand  side  ‘  space  for 
organ,’  and  that  on  the  left  ‘space  fcr  choir,’  Now 
how  is  the  organist  to  be  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  organ  on  the  right  hand  side  ?  It  all 
looks  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  how  is  he  to  play  the 
organ  away  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit  ?  ” 

Mr.  Levelhead  and  the  others  of  the  committee 
laughed,  and  all  started  to  explain  to  their  dull  com¬ 
panion.  But  Mr.  Levelhead  “  had  the  floor  ”  and 
said;  “Why,  that  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  far  apart  they  are.  You 
can  have  the  organist  beside  the  minister  and  the  or¬ 
gan  in  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  church,  if  you  want 
it  so.” 

“Yes;  but  how  could  the  organist  play  the  organ 
then  ?  ”  said  the  still  puzzled  committeemkn. 

“  That  is  the  beauty  of  Farrand  &  Votey’s  electric 
action,”  said  the  amused  Chairman.  “The  organ  is 
here  under  the  arch,  on  the  right  hand  side,”  pointing 
to  the  plans;  “the  organist  is  on  the  left  hand  side, 
either  facing  the  congregation,  or  the  choir  singers  or 
the  minister  or  out  of  sight  altogether,  just  as  you 
think  best,  with  his  keyboard  and  pedals  before  him. 
Small  wires  run  from  the  console  to  the  organ.  When 
he  touches  a  key  the  organ  speaks  ‘  quick  as  light¬ 
ning.’  ” 

“  Ohl  1  see,”  said  the  committeeman. 

"  In  the  Farrand  &  Votey  system  of  electric  action,” 
continued  Mr.  Levelhead,  “  these  wires  are  very  small, 
the  electric  apparatus  very  delicate,  made  in  their  own 
factory  so  as  to  be  exactly  right.  The  battery  is  small 

_ for  the  apparatus  is  so  light  and  delicate  that  a 

heavy  current  is  not  needed — and  may  be  placed  in 
any  convenient  place,” 


The  tonn  used  at  the  great  0.  E.  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
July,  18M,  were  edectlone  from  the  new  book. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS 

By  IBA  D.  BANKET. 
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SchoolSjSinging  ClaMea,  Conventions  and  Insti- 
tatea.  The  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Everything  in  it  is  new.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 
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SI  t.  F.  Real  A  D.  B.  Tawasr.  For  women’s  voices. 

ontains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  etc.,  composed  and  arranged  expresaly  for 
this  book.  There  is  also  a  short  mementary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 
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postpaid. 
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Hetropoutan  college  of  music, 

19*21  East  14th  St..  New  York. 

The  Summer  sesaion  of  the  College,  beginning  July  2d 
offers  all  advantagee  at  reduced  ratea. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  Im¬ 
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tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  SchooL 
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Back  numbers  of  The  EvangeUst  containing  the  previous 
“  Organ  Talks,"  can  he  had  on  application  to  The  Evange- 
tist,  SS  Union  Sgmre,  N.  P.  City. 
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The  answer  will  be  found  if  we  mention  some 
of  the  ^mns  that  hare  identified  the  name  of 
Watts  with  Protestant  worship.  He  wrote,  for 
example : 

Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross  f 

Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne. 

Ck>me,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove. 

Come  we  who  love  the  Lord. 

Early,  my  Hod,  without  delay. 

Far  from  my  thoughts,  vain  world,  begone. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies. 

God  is  the  refuge  of  His  saints. 

Great  Gk>d,  how  infinite  art  Thou  ! 

How  did  my  heart  rejoice  to  hear. 

How  pleasant,  bow  divinely  fair. 

How  pleased  and  blessed  was  I. 

How  sad  our  state  of  nature  is  ! 

ru  praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath. 

Fm  not  ashamed  to  own  my  Lord. 

Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun. 

Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come. 

Lord,  in  the  morning  Thou  shalt  hear. 

My  dear  Redeemer  and  my  God. 

My  God,  how  endless  is  Thy  love  ! 

No  more,  my  God,  I  boast  no  more. 

Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts. 

Not  to  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 

Now  to  the  Lord  a  noble  song. 

Our  Gkxl,  our  Help,  in  ages  past. 

Salvation,  O  the  joyful  sound  ! 

Show  pity.  Lord ;  O  Lord,  forgive. 

So  let  our  lips  and  lives  express. 

Stand  up,  my  soul ;  shake  off  thy  fears. 

Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God,  my  King. 

The  heavens  declare  Thy  glory.  Lord. 

The  Lord  Jehovah  reigns. 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made. 

Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on. 

’Twas  on  that  dark,  that  doleful  night. 

Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest. 

What  sinners  value  I  resign. 

When  I  can  read  my  title  clear. 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross. 

Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends  f 

Why  should  the  children  of  a  King. 

This  bare  catalogue  of  world-familiar  first 
lines  conquers  all  denials,  and  we  are  brought 
to  see  why  students  of  hymnology,  whether 
they  worship  in  song  through  surpliced  choirs, 
or  wear  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Salvation  Army 
on  their  hats,  recognize  in  Watts  the  master- 
voice.  The  doctor  might  well  appropriate  to 
himself  the  proud  remark  of  him  who  said  he 
cared  not  who  made  the  laws  of  a  nation  if  he 
could  make  its  songs.  Applying  this  to  the 
empire  of  dogma,  Watts  could  say  it  was 
indifferent  to  him  who  drew  up  the  creeds  so 
long  as  he  wrote  the  hymns  of  the  Church. 
This  old-fashioned  country  preacher,  a  non¬ 
conformist  and  a  poor  tutor  and  pastor,  finds 
his  songs  sung  almost  equally  by  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sects  of  Protestantism.  If  we  take  the 
Methodist  hymnal,  we  find  that  in  it  for 
number  of  hymns  he  stands  second  only  to 
Charles  Wesley  himself.  In  the  Episcopal 


We  have  referred  to  Watts’s  vast  and  awful 
fame,  and  still  have  not  alluded  to  its  true 
character  or  proportions.  If  we  accept  the 
theology  of  Watts,  his  fame  is  sublime;  if, 
that  is,  we  accept  the  eixstence  of  a  heaven  of 
the  redeemed  vocal  with  exercises  of  adoration, 
what  mortal  has  a  grander  fame  than  he  who, 
ever  since  music,  as  we  understand  the  term, 
entered  into  religious  worship,  has  been 
preeminently  the  spokesman  and  voiced  the 
devotion  of  all  true  believers?  Are  the  saints 
and  the  angels  bending  over  this  sacred  planet, 
watching  the  drama  of  providence?  If  so,  is 
there  a  more  famous  or  beloved  member  of 
that  “great  cloud  of  witnesses”  than  Isaac 
Watts?  Do  they,  in  that  happy  land  sing  their 
praises  and  triumphs?  If  so,  are  not  Watts’s 
“divine  songs”  still  on  Watts’s  lips  and  on  the 
lips  of  the  redeemed,  as  they  worship  “Before 
Jehovah’s  awful  throne”?  Do  you  remember 
Milton’s  definition  of  fame?  It  is  worth  writ¬ 
ing  in  gold ;  would  that  every  youth  bad  it 
graven  on  his  heart.  Satan  has  been  tempting 
Christ  with  the  allurements  of  fame ;  to  whom 
our  Saviour  calmly  thus  replied  : 

“  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  Ood 
Looking  on  the  earth  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven 
To  aU  His  angels,  who  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises :  thus  he  did  to  Job ; 

Famous  he  was  in  heaven,  on  earth  less  known.” 

Is  there  no  celestial  echo  when  the  Church 
Militant  sings : 

“  Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  Journeys  run ; 

His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King ; 

Angels  descend  with  songs  again. 

And  earth  repeat  the  loud  Amen.” 

May  not  the  upper  choir  join  in  such  ascrip¬ 
tion  as  this : 

”  Our  God.  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come- 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  our  eternal  homes. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood 
Or  earth  received  her  frame. 

From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

Or  will  those  who  are  saved  by  the  cross  ever 
outlive  and  discard, 

”  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died. 


Godhead  in  a  strain  that  is  truly  Miltonic,  for 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  John  Milton 
might  have  written : 

”  Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne” 

Of 

“  Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run.” 

In  what  a  different  vein  is  such  a  hymn  as 
“There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight  Where  saints 
immortal  reign,”  a  hymn  that  has  the  gentle 
grace  of  Herbert.  And  could  Wesley  or  New¬ 
ton  have  struck  a  note  of  simple-hearted  devo¬ 
tion  deeper  and  more  passionate  in  its  self¬ 
surrender  than  “When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
cross,”  or  “When  I  can  read  my  title  clear”? 
But  while  it  is  true  of  Watts  that  be  thus 
comprehended  the  wide  range  of  religious 
feeling,  he  seems  to  rise  to  his  greatest  powers 
when  he  leads  the  adoration  of  the  saints. 
Few  men  have  seemed  so  well  to  catch  the 
spirit  that  should  animate  the  creature  in  hie 
worship  of  the  Creator,  and  probably  the 
hymns  of  Watts  that  will  be  sung  longest  on 
the  earth  which  is  God’s  footstool  will  be 
those  in  which  the  attributes  of  divinity  are 
confessed  and  adored  with  such  unfeigned 
reverence  and  such  solemn  joy. 

True,  this  is  Watts  at  his  beet ;  at  his  worst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  sad  doggerel.  But 
what  of  that?  So  did  Tennyson.  There  are 
swamps  in  Switzerland.  You  easily  may,  if 
you  like,  see  how  dull  and  clumsy  he  can  be ; 
it  won’t  hurt  him  or  us  to  dig  out  some  of  the 
common  clay  that  is  mixed  w-ith  the  gold. 
But  be  warned  beforehand,  that  you’ll  find 
and  feel  a  certain  biting  vigor  in  the  rudest 
lines  that,  it  may  be,  has  more  literature  in  it 
than  in  much  of  our  upholstered  writing 
nowadays. 

In  the  consideration  of  Watts’s  verse  we 
should  not  overlook  one  further  claim  it  has 
on  the  affection  of  the  world.  Wider  than 
church  horizons  is  the  just  fame  of  that 
kind-hearted  tutor  who  admonished  his  rest¬ 
less  charge  with : 

”  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,” 

and 

“  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,” 

and 

“  Satan  knows  some  mischief  still 
and  who,  old  bachelor  that  he  was,  wrote  that 
sacred  mother  song: 

”  Hush  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed.” 
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“  Nothing;  succeeds  like  success.” 

*  Ube  flew  laubes  2)onini 

THE  BEST  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 
EDITED  BY  REV.  C.  S.  ROBINSON,  D.D. 


BDITOR  or  “80HCW  SOB  THB  ■AHOTDABT,”  “SPlKlTUAIi  SOBO,”  BIO. 

The  Most  Successful  Book  ever  Issued  in  America. 

A  proof  of  this  statement  is  afforded  those  interested  in  the  selection  of  a  new  hymn  and  tune 
book  for  their  church  who  will  send  for  the  new 

Tewnty-four  page  Pamphlet 

containing  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of  churches  already  using  the  book,  and  warmest  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  pastors. 

**Zbc  flew  Xauhce  Domini  has  only  to  be  examined  and  compared 
with  others  to  be  adopted.  It  has  been  pronounced  tbC  beat  by  so  many  who  sre  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  and  is  so  generally  chosen,  that  it  has  taken  an  unequivocal  position 
as  the  leading  hymnal  of  the  Presbyterirn  and  Congregational  churches. 

A  returnable  sai^le  copy  sent,  on  request,  to  ministers  or  committees,  without  cost.  A.n  esanaination 
of  The  New  Lande**  Domini  is  earn*  stiy  requested.  No  specimen  pages  can  do  Jostlce  to  the  beauty  of  this 
book,  it  is  adapted  to  every  need. 

Ubc  Century  Co.,  Tuition  Sauare,  View  li^orfi  Citi?. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday  School, 

Edited  by 

RBV.  LEWIS  W.  MUDOB  AND  RBV.  HERBERT  B.  TURNER. 

BRIGHT  NEW  MUSIC!  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  HYMNS! 

: 

••  By  fur  the  bcit  book  which  I  have  ever  met  with  for  the  purpose.’' 

L.  Dumcan  Bulklbv,  M.D.,  Sapt.  Brick  Chuich  S.  S.,  New  York. 

“It  seeds  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  .  .  .  Tbcbook  iawoftfayof  higheammcsdatioa." 

Wrw  y»ri  Oittmtr. 

%*  A  copy  of  Casmina  roa  thb  Sdndav  School  will  be  tent  to  any  addrew  for  eeamination 
on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price,  35  centi. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A  CO.,  PubUshers, 

86  East  Tsnth  SCrsst,  NEW  YORK. 


and  meets  the  conditions  of  success.  One  of 
the  merits  of  the  book  is  its  veiy  reasonable 
price,  seventy-five  cents,  with  substantial  re¬ 
duction  to  churches.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
collection  more  in  detail  hereafter.  At  present 
we  Simply  notice  it  that  those  who  are  looking 
for  the  newest  and  best  collections  may  not 
overlook  this  one.  It  is  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 


CORRRSPONDENOE. 


SOME  GOOD  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  EvaogeliBt : 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  articles  on  Church  Music.  I  recognize  as 
a  pressing  need  in  many  choirs,  music  for  vol 
notaries  that  not  only  gratifies  the  cultured 
taste  of  chorister  and  choir,  but  that  will 
reach  and  affect  and  impress  the  congregation. 
Will  yon  kindly  name  a  list  of  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  dozen  best  anthems  for  popular  effec¬ 
tiveness?  Very  truly  yours,  D.  C.  Milnbe. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  the  dozen  best  anthems 
for  popular  effectiveness  without  knowing 
something  of  the  size  and  character  of  the 
choir.  Assuming  that  the  choir  is  a  chorus  of 
twenty  or  thirty  voices  fairly  well  trained,  we 
would  name  the  following,  which  can  be  sung 
by  a  chorus  throughout.  Additional  expression 
can  be  given  by  a  quartet  of  solo  voices  with 
the  chorus : 

"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Ye  Righteous  ”  Calkin. 

**  Like  as  a  Father  ”  Hatton. 

“  Thy  mercy  O  Lord  ”  Bamby. 

“  I  will  Lay  me  Down  ”  Gadsby. 

“  O  Taste  and  See  ”  Goss. 

”  “  Sullivan. 

“  O  Lord  how  Manifold  ”  Barnby. 

“While  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence”  Macfarren. 
“  Ari^  shine,  for  thy  light  has  come  ”  Elvey. 

“  Grlve  not  tne  Holy  Spirit  ”  Stainer. 

“  The  radiant  mcHm  ”  Woodward. 
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“  The  Sun  shall  be  no  more  ”  Woodward. 

“  Blessed  are  the  mercif  nl  ”  H  lies. 

These  are  anthems  of  no  great  difl9culty  and 
of  sterling  worth,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York.  Oth¬ 
ers  of  a  more  elaborate  construction  might  be 
named  as  more  effective,  but  as  they  probably 
would  not  be  of  practical  use,  we  do  not  give 
them  in  this  list. 


On  September  20th  there  will  be  held  at  the 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Conservatory  of  Music  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  one  hundred  dollar  tuition  certifi¬ 
cate.  Competitors  must  be  below  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  their  names  must  be  received 
by  September  22nd.  This  and  the  free  organ 
scholarship  at  the  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  are  two  very  desirable 
opportunities  for  ambitious  musio  students. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
institutions. 


Mnsle  In  Berrlee. 

“Brethren  of  the  clergy,  the  musical  part  of 
the  service  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  prayers. 
They  are  prayers  musically  rendered.  You 
have  no  right  to  mock  God,  in  hymns  and 
anthems,  with  empty  sound,  nor  with  senti¬ 
mental  nonsense,  nor  with  words  which  are 
utterly  untimely.  Remember,  it  is  not  your 
privilege,  but  your  duty,  to  give  order  on  this 
matter ;  to  make  sure  that  what  is  sung  has 
the  Church’s  approval,  that  it  is  reverent  and 
thoughtful,  and  that  it  accords  with  the  time, 
the  occasion,  and  the  tone  and  teaching  of 
the  service.” — [Bishop  Whitehead. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Roman  Catholic  congregations  are  to  have 
greater  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  musio. 


My  richest  gains  I  connt  but  loss''  "  ~ 

And  pear  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

'  Were  the  whole  realm  of  natnie  mine,' 

That  were  a  tribute  fkr  too  small,  i - 
Love  so  amasing,  SO-diviae, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  Uf^  my  aU.” 

These  are  mysteries ;  but  standing  in  awe 
before  the  curtain  and  guessing  the  glories  it 
hides,  we  may  well  dismiss- the  literary  aspect 
of  the  question  we  have  been  discussing  as 
unimportant.  Was  Watts  a  poet?  Be  it  yes  or 
no,  as  you  please.  What  is  important  is  that 
he  wrote  the  songs  of  the  Church,  that  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  have  found  in  his  lines 
the  best  expression  of  their  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  that  more  than  any  other  man  be  has 
voiced  the  penitence,  the  devotion,  and  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  Does  that  constitute  a 
poet?  We  think  so,  we  certainly  hope  so,  not 
for  Watts’s  sake  so  much  as  for  the  honor  of 
poesy.  Henry  R.  Elliot. 


Beginning  in  this  issue  the  review  of  new 
music  issued  by  the  leading  publishers,  we 
are  glad  to  notice  a  group  of  new  anthems 
suitable  for  harvest-tide,  published  by  Novello, 
Ewer  and  Company,  New  York.  First  among 
these  is  the  anthem  : 

All  Thy  Works  Praise  Thee,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby.  It  is  a  long  anthem,  consisting  of 
three  well  developed  movements,  the  second  of 
which  is  a  melodious  quartet  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  which  requires  soloists  of  abil¬ 
ity  for  proper  performance.  The  first  move¬ 
ment  is  quite  simple,  vocal  unison  passages 
being  frequently  introduced.  The  last  move¬ 
ment  is  developed  in  fugue  form,  with  an 
effective  stretto  on  a  dominant  pedal,  leading 
to  a  closing  passage  in  unison.  With  a  chorus 
choir  this  anthem  will  be  found  extremely 
effective. 


Thou  Visitest  the  Earth,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bamby.  This  harvest  anthem  appeared  as  an 
extra  supplement  to  the  July  number  of  The 
Musical  Times.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as  the 
preceding  work,  and  the  ending  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive.  The  charm  of  this  anthem  is  in  the 
quartet  or  semi-chorus  portion,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  smooth  and  flowing  even  for  Mr. 
Bamby.  Were  it  not  for  a  few  places  in  the 
last  movement,  we  should  class  the  anthem 
among  the  easy  ones. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  by  Bmce  Steane.  A 
very  bright  and  singable  harvest  anthem, 
written  for  soprano  or  tenor  solo,  quartet,  and 
ohoras.  It  will  be  found  effective  and  without 
much  difficulty. 

Thou  Crownest  the  Year  with  Thy  Good¬ 
ness,  by  Josiah  Booth.  An  excellent  anthem 
for  choras  throughout.  A  sort  of  “pastoral 
swing”  rans  through  it,  giving  a  peculiar 
freshness  to  the  musio.  A  short  period  in  the 
tonic  minor  introduced  before  the  reentrance 
of  the  first  subject  can  be  sung  by  solo  voices 
with  good  effect.  The  anthem  is  of  only  mod¬ 
erate  difficulty. 

The  Eyes  op  All  Wait  upon  Thee,  by 
Thomas  Adams.  A  good  anthem  of  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  for  tenor  solo  and  choras,  with 
free  organ  accompaniment.  Well  worth  the 
time  spent  in  study  of  it. 

Four  New  Tunes,  composed  for  the  harvest 
hymns,  6  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  8ea ; 
Come  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come ;  We  Plough 
the  Field  and  Scatter ;  and  The  Sower  went 
forth  Sowing,  by  Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  Sir  John 
Stainer,  and  John  E.  West.  The  names  of  the 
composers  are  a  guarantee  of  their  excellence. 

The  Coronation  Hymnal,  by  A  J.  Gordon 
and  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  is  the  latest  book  of 
the  sort  to  appear,  and  is  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popnlar.  It  has  been  prepared  as  the 
remit  of  experience  in  congregational  singing, 


usual  interest.  Tfae  present  stress  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  times  are  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  religious  and  reformatory  work  in 
our  midst. 


Alsace  L0RRA.INB. — Six  months  spent  on  a 
tour  of  observation  through  Alsace-Lorraine 
have  convinced  Mr.  Samuel  James  Capper 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  Germany  either 
giving  back  the  two  provinces  to  France,  or 
of  consenting  to  their  neutralization.  Even, 
be  says,  if  the  provinces  were  restored  to 
France,  France  would  still  smart  under  her 
great  defeat;  she  would  still  yearn  for  a 
revanche.  The  provinces  themselves  do  not 
wish  to  return  to  France.  They  were  a  specially 
patriotic  portion  of  Germany  from  the  ninth 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  become 
Oerman-speaking  again,  and  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  body,  are  heaitily  attached  to  the  Impe¬ 
rial  regime,  under  which  they  enjoy  a  large 
measure  of  home  rule  and  a  good  degree  of 
general  prosperity.  Mr.  Capper’s  tour  was 
specially  undertaken  in  the  peace  cause,  and 
bis  conclusions,  embodied  in  an  article  in  The 
Contemporary  Review,  deserve  careful  stduy. 


two  children  of  his  sister,  who  b  the  wife  of 
another  elder  of  the  church.  The  eiatere 
forihed  a  part  of  the  choir.  It  was  a  day  of 
interest.  An  additional  interest  was  due  to 
the  following  fact :  The  .'great-nandfather  of 
the  Rev.  Edgar  C.  Mason,  the  Rev.  John  Coe- 
son,  was  the  first  preacher  and  founder  of  the 
church  at  Jonesboro.  He  was  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  Lady  Huntington,  the  friend  of  White- 
field. 

CALIFORNIA. 

WoooBBioOE.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Steen,  who  has 
spent  his  summer  vacation  in  Ohio,  returns  to 
hu  home  thu  week. 


A  PASTOB’S  BB8IOMATION. 

The  Baldwinville  Gazette  speaks  thus  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  the  resignation  of  the  honored 
pastor  of  the  Meridian  Presbyterian  church : 

At  the  close  of  service  last  Sunday  the  Rev. 
John  P.  MacPhie,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Meridian,  tendered  his  resignation. 
Mr.  MacPbie’s  action  will  be  a  matter  of  re¬ 
gret  to  many  outside  the  church  over  which 
he  has  presided  for  seven  years.  He  has  all 
the  qualifications  for  a  preacher  of  God’s 
word— is  conscientious,  energetic,  genial,  fer¬ 
vent  in  spirit,  with  all  the  other  qualities 
necessary  to  faithfully  and  successfully  pro¬ 
mote  the  Master’s  work.  It  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  him  to  sever  the  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  so  long  existing,  but  he  is  not  physically 
strong  and  felt  that  rest  and  travel  would  m 
beneficial,  and  that  time  should  be  taken  to 
carry  out  cherished  plans  of  study,  thereby 
improving  in  physical  and  mental  fitness  for 
bis  life  work.  Mr.  MacPhie  went  to  Meridian 
from  Auburn  Seminary  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lucas.  His  life  there  has  been  one  of 
hard  labor,  crowned  with  most  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess.  During  these  years.  116  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  church  by  letter  and  on 
confession  of  faith  Two  years  ago,  after  the 
Davidson  revivals,  our  readers  will  remember 
that  fifty  members  were  received  at  one  time. 
Mr.  MacPhie  has  labored  unsparingly  in  his 
field  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  people  have  met  him  half  way  by  har¬ 
monious  and  pleasant  helpfulness,  and  the 
parting  will  be  mutually  regretted  and  future 
meetings  bring  joy  and  gladness. 

The  editor  has  enjoyed  Mr.  MacPbie’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  for  several  years  and  will  hardly 
dare  put  in  print  all  the  good  things  we  might 
say  of  him.  Our  readers,  generally,  know 
him  as  having  written  those  entertaining  let¬ 
ters  regarding  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  We 
ourselves  learn  with  regret  that  be  is  soon  to 
leave  our  neighboring  village,  and  add  The 
Gazette’s  best  wishes  to  those  of  other  friends, 
here  and  elsewhere.  May  the  needed  rest  bring 
added  strength  and  zeal  I 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK, 

New  York  City. — The  residence  of  Dr.  8. 
D  Alexander,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  this  Presby¬ 
tery  will  be  678  Lenox  Avenue,  after  October 
Ist. 

Oajcfield  — This  church  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Oenesse  has  called  the  Itov.  Ward  C.  Pea- 
b^y. 

Rochester.— The  new  pastor  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  Richard  D.  Harlan, 
D.  D. ,  entered  last  Sabbath  upon  bis  pastorate 
and  was  greeted  with  a  large  ahd  interested 
congregation.  Some  came  from  other  church¬ 
es,  as  well  as  many  strangers  who  are  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  that  sanctuary.  The  new 
church  is  of  convenient  proportions,  meeting 
the  tastes  and  needs  of  the  worshippers.  It 
is  greatly  hoped  that  the  self-sacrificing  work 
done  to  gather  in  the  unreaohed  and  godless 
multitudes,  and  the  stirring  messages  from 
the  pulpit  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  will  at 
BO  distant  day  crowd  the  courts  of  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  house  of  the  Lord.  The  return 
of  Dr.  Taylor  and  family  last  week,  with  the 
entranoe  of  Dr.  Harlan  upon  his  new  work, 
completes  the  supply  of  the  pulpits,  and  the 
new  year  of  church  work  auspiciously  begins. 
All  of  the  pastors  seem  hopeful  and  deeply 
anxious  to  see  a  still  more  laborious  and  snc- 
ceessfiil  work  this  year  than  any  preceding 
one.  To  this  end  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  render  the  semi-annual  service  of 

_ .-I. _ m _ 


WISCONSIN.  f 

Oconto — The  Rev.  Guido  Bossard  has  just 
completed  his  fourth  year  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Oconto.  During  this  time  he 
has  preached  844  sermons,  conducted  49  funer¬ 
als,  performed  88  marriage  ceremonies,  bap- 
tii^d  78  infants  and  87  adults.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  into  membership  of  the  church  80  new 
members,  of  whom  S9  were  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  31  by  letter.  During  these 
four  years  a  fine  new  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  and  the  church  raised  and  expended 
the  sum  of  827,710  for  congregational  expenses 
and  $1,600  for  the  Boards  of  the  Church  and 
other  benevolences.  Some  of  the  sermons  of 
Pastor  Bossard  were  published  by  request. 
One  of  them  on  the  text,  Luke  ix.  59,  60,  was 
published  in  The  Evangelist,  and  received  a 
two-page  favorable  notice  and  review  in  the 
Expository  Times  of  Edinboro,  Scotland. 

Jankyille. — The  Synod  of  Wisconsin  will 
meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Janesville,  on  Tuesday,  October  9th,  at  8  P. 
M.,  and  continue  its  sessions  until  'Thursday 
evening.  The  ministers  and  members  are  spe¬ 
cially  requested  to  engage  in  public  and  in 
--ivate  prayer  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  these  meetings,  and  all  ministers, 
and  if  possible,  a  ruling  elder  from  each 
church,  are  urgently  invited.  The  Woman’s 
Synodical  Missionary  Society  have  arranged 
their  meeting  to  take  place  at  the  same  place, 
and  have  one  joint  meeting  with  the  ^nod. 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  and  other  able  officers 
and  members  of  the  Society  are  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Manitowoc. — The  work  of  the  church  is  en¬ 
couraging  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Chapin  has  opened 
up  severm  new  mission  fields.  There  wul  be 
a  Sabbath  School  convention  on  Sept.  20  in 
the  First  Church  just  after  the  meeting  of 
Milwaukee  Presbytery.  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson 
of  Racine,  opens  the  meeting  with  an  address 
on  “The  Church’s  Duty  to  the  Young,”  and 
there  will  be  several  addresses  by  memoers  of 
the  PresbyteiY.  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  speaks  on 
“Give  the  Children  a  Chance,”  and  the  Rev. 
Anco  Rederus  of  Cato,  Rev.  J.  W.  McNary  of 
Milwaukee  and  Mr.  George  S.  Lane,  Sunday 
School  Missionary  of  Milwaukee  Presbytery, 
are  expected  to  take  part. 

Marshfield.— Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  School  missionary,  held  an  institute 
in  Draper’s  Grove,  Clark  County,  August  80. 
Rev.  Rollo  Branch  of  Marshfield  assisted  him 
in  the  exercises  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Hill  of  Neills- 
ville  and  Rev.  William  T.  Hendren  of  Green¬ 
wood  made  addresses. 

Oalbsville. — The  work  of  the  church  is 
encouraging.  The  audience  room  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  new  carpets, 
choir  curtains,  book  racks  and  pulpit  chairs. 
The  chairs  and  the  racks  were  the  gift  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society. 


ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  or  Peoria"  held  its  fall 
stated  meeting  at  Galesburg,  Ill. ,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11th.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  C.  Clarke  was 
chosen  moderator.  On  Wednesday  morning 
Presbvtery,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of 
President  Finley,  attended  the  chapel  exer¬ 
cises  of  Knox  College.  The  moderator  and 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Taylor  led  the  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Mather  delivered 
a  forcible  address  to  the  four  or  five  hundred 
students  assembled,  on  growth  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  as  the  law  of  life  for  man.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Winn,  who  has  been  a  mis- 
sionaiw  in  Japan  for  seventeen  years,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Naniwa  Presbytery  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan.  The  Rev.  William  H. 
Mason  was  translated  from  the  church  of  Elm¬ 
wood  to  that  of  Farmington.  The  Rev.  John 
Rugh  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of 
Altona.  Mr.  William  Macka^,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Minneapolis,  was  received, 
and  a  call  from  the  church  of  Oneida  being 
accepted  by  him.  Presbytery  appointed  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24th,  at  2.80  P.  M.,  at  Oneida,  for  his 
ordination  and  installation.  Messrs.  Walter 
Irwin  of  Galesburg,  and  Robert  T.  Matthews 
of  Yates  City,  were  taken  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery  as  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  overture  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  Plan  of  Fed¬ 
eration  was  approved.  Ministers  A.  C.  Brown, 
J.  H.  Clark,  and  J.  W.  MuGowan,  with  Ruling 
Elders  David  McCulloch,  Castor  Patterson, 
and  William  T.  Hamilton,  were  chosen  dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod  for  the  term  of  two  years ;  and 
the  Rev.  A.  S.  C.  Clarke  was  chosen  for  one 
year  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Presbytery  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  State  Temperance  Alliance 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  each  minis 
ter,  and  that  he  woluld  take  means  for  the 
speedy  organization  of  local  alliances  in  his 
field  of  laTOr.  Upon  the  subject  of  Systematic 
Beneficence  Presbytery  urged  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  churches  to  adopt  the  plan  of  pro¬ 
portionate  giving,  and  to  take  the  Assembly 
Herald ;  also  urged  all  the  churches  to  make 
their  contributions  to  the  Boards  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of 
their  church  property,  and  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  congregational  purposes.  Presby¬ 
tery  expressed  its  approval  of  some  plan  of 
Synodi^  sustentation.  but  deemed  it  wise  to 
leave  its  delegates  to  Synod  uninstructed  i^n 
the  subject.  I.  A.  0. 

INDIANA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Looanbport  convened 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Misha¬ 
waka.  About  fifty  ministers,  delegates,  and 
elders  were  present.  All  the  services  were 
well  attended,  and  a  large  number  of  young 
people  were  present  in  the  interests  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Chrsitian  Endeavor. 
The  sermon  by  the  retiring  moderator,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  was  from  Micah  vi. 
2:  “For  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  His 
people.”  The  Rev.  Henry  Johnson,  D.D. ,  of 
South  Bend,  was  made  moderator;  the  ^v. 
Daniel  E.  Long  of  Michigan  City,  temporary 
clerk ;  the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam.  D.  D. ,  of 
Logansport,  permanent  clerk ;  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Latimore  of  Plymouth,  stated  clerk.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Baech  of  Rensselaer  was  dis¬ 
missed  at  his  own  request.  The  Rev.  S.  H. 
Rice  was  ’^transf  erred  from  Delphi  to  Monti - 
cello.  Dr.  Johnson  of  South  Bend,  and  Elder 
Cockran  of  Goodland  made  re^rts  as  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assemoly.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  held  in 
Michigan  City,  the  second  Tuesday  in  April, 
1895.  ’The  reports  show  great  progress  in 
church  work  and  large  success  in  church  en¬ 
deavors.  The  hard  times  of  the  past  year  do 
not  seem  to  have  affected  the  growth  of  pros¬ 
perity  of  either  the  church  or  its  adjunct 
societies.  The  membership  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  the  assessments  are  well  paid  up, 
and  the  pastors  are  all  greatly  encouraged  In 
the  work.  The  local  church,  especial^,  under 
the  able  ministry  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Percival,  j 
is  in  a  more  fiourishing  and  united  condition  | 
than  ever  before. 

TENNESSEE. 

Jonesboro.- The  Rev.  D.  J.  G.  Mason  of 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  spent  his  vacation  at  Jones¬ 
boro  East  Tennessee,  with  his  father,  A.  G. 
Mason.  The  father  is  eighty-one  years  old, 
senior  elder  of  the  church,  and  the  oldest 
Christian  citizen  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Ed¬ 
gar  C.  Mason  of  Kingston,  Tenn.,  another 
son,  was  also  there,  and  preached  the  evening 
of  the  first  Sabbath  of  August.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Mason  preached  in  the  morning  and  baptired 
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WOMEirg  BOABD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  knows  how  to  speak 
the  fitting  word  to  the  young  missionary  start¬ 
ing  out,  yet  we  all  wish  the  new  worker  to  go 
on  his  way  rejoicing  and  are  glad  if  some  one 
beside  ourselves  has  the  right  word  to  say. 

At  an  ordination  service  in  Chicago  Presby¬ 
tery  meeting  at  Lake  Forest,  such  an  earnest, 
practical,  and  fitting  charge  was  given  by  Dr. 
McClure  as  to  give  a  real  uplift  to  all  present. 
The  young  minister.  Edgar  M.  Wilson,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Lake  Forest  College  and  McCormick 
Seminary,  is  appointed  by  our  Foreign  Board 
to  go  to  Kolhapur,  India,  and  sails  the  86th 
inst.  The  audience  was  composed  of  friends, 
old  and  new,  the  sermon  was  by  Professor 
Zenos,  a  teacher  of  Greek  at  Lake  Forest  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  professor  in  McCormick,  Dr. 
Freeman  of  Denver,  and  others  were  present, 
and  cordial  good  wishes  follow  Mr.  Wilson  to 
his  life-work  across  the  seas. 

After  reviewing  his  personal  relations  with 
the  candidate  since  he  first  joined  the  church 
at  Lake  Forest,  speaking  both  warmly  and 
earnestly.  Dr.  McClure  said :  I  want  you 
always  to  remember  that  Foreign  Mission  work 
calls  for  the  largest  kind  of  men  that  can  be 
thought  of.  It  requires  the  best  talent  and 
the  best  endeavor.  A  minister  anywhere 
ought  to  be  a  great  man,  but  if  greatness  is 
required  in  a  Christian  land,  how  much  more 
in  a  heathen  land,  where  a  man  stands  almost 
eingle-handed,  and  he  in  himself  and  his  work 
must  win  a  place  for  His  Master  and  His  king¬ 
dom.  You  want  to  measure  yourself  up  by  a 
very  high  standard  of  manhood.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  wrought  the  victories 
for  Christ  have  been  large  in  character,  pur¬ 
pose,  effort,  and  prayer.  Be  big,  keep  big. 
Let  the  best  type  of  manhood  be  your  pattern. 
Be  as  great  as  Christ  would  be  in  your  field 
in  India. 

You  must  be  wise.  You  can  never  succeed 
unless  you  study.  You  must  understand  your 
field,  the  spirit  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  in¬ 
terruptions  keep  up  your  intellectual  life.  A 
little  reading  well  pondered  is  better  than 
much  reading  superficially  pondered.  But 
when  you  read,  read  a  good  book.  A  wise 
missionary  will  be  a  man  of  God  himself.  In 
no  other  way  can  he  win  the  people  to  God. 
Ood  must  be  your  life.  Study  to  know  and  to 
be. 

Get  hold  and  keep  hold  of  the  essentials  of 
Christianity.  Many  things  are  admirable  for 
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To  have  the  best  results 
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theological  discussion  and  controversy  that  are 
not  necessary  to  win  a  soul  to  Christ  or  induce 
a  weak  Christian  to  live  a  sweeter,  braver  life. 
Pass  by  the  differences  that  have  separated 
denominations  and  get  down  to  real  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  is  God  that  you  are  to  declare. 
Declare  Him.  What  the  world  needs  is  a  true 
view  of  God.  Do  you  do  your  work  in  putting 
God,  the  holy,  the  loving,  aye,  and  the  lova¬ 
ble  God  before  men  and  then  let  God  take 
care  of  His  own  processes. 

Another  point  was  that  the  missionary  should 
not  expect  in  India  any  other  than  an  Indian 
type  of  .Christianity,  not  reproducing  there  the 
English  type.  No  two  men,  even  in  America, 
have  the  same  type ;  natures  far  apart  in  his¬ 
tory,  traditions,  temperament,  climate,  cannot 
be  alike  in  their  expressions  of  Christianity. 
Christ  is  to  be  reproduced  in  the  people.  Get 
God  into  the  heart  of  India  and  let  Him  make 
the  type  of  Christianity  that  He  will.  What 
joy  there  will  be,  when  besides  having  the 
Pauline,  the  Petrine,  the  Johannean  type  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  have  the  Latin,  the 
English,  the  Persian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  In¬ 
dian,  and  they  all  will  make  Him  a  glorious 
Godl 

Dr.  McClure  then  urged  the  need  in  India  of 
evangelistic  fire,  to  look  on  men  as  needing  not 
alone  the  training  of  the  schools,  but  also  the 
converting  and  sanctifying  infiuence  of  God’s 
Spirit.  “I  beg  of  you,”  he  said,  "to  bear  the 
burden  of  souls  on  your  heart  and  cry  to  God 
long  and  earnestly  that  souls,  souls  may  be 
saved.  ” 

The  closing  words  were  personal  and  ear¬ 
nest:  “You  go  forth  with  our  love  and  sympa¬ 
thy  and  respect.  We  believe  in  your  manli¬ 
ness,  your  genuineness,  your  faithfulness,  your 
energy.  You  go  to  a  field  needing  earnest 
workers.  India  cries  aloud  for  strong  labor¬ 
ers.  May  God  hold  you  near  His  own  heart  I 
May  He  keep  you  brave,  hopeful,  cheerful, 
sweet,  persuasive,  strong  I  May  you  find  Him 
himself  your  exceeding  great  reward,  a  blessed 
presence  in  your  soul  and  life  I  May  you  be 
faithful  in  least  and  largest  duties  I  May  you 
live  in  God  and  live  for  God,  and  at  last  go  to 
God,  and  with  God  may  you  .find  treasures 
from  India,  souls  washed  and  redeemed  in 
Christ’s  blood,  whom  your  life  and  efforts  have 
brought  to  see  His  glory,  and  be  His  joy  and 
crown  forevermore.” 

Mr.  Wilson  has  a  high  standard  set  before 
him  in  this  charge,  and  Lake  Forest  College, 
with  its  missionaries  in  Japan,  India,  Persia, 
Syria,  indeed  all  around  the  world,  men  and 
women  of  character  and  usefulness,  has  a 
right  to  expect  better  things  of  each  one  who 
joins  the  noble  army  of  missionaries  of  the 
Cross. 
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ADAMS  MKMOmiAl.  PBBSBTmiAN  OXieVCM 

Dear  DuanffeUet:  In  to  day’s  issue.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  commenting  upon  the  additions  to  the 
New  York  churches  the  past  year,  says:  "The 
tenth  on  the  list,  the  lowest  to  be  quoted, 
shows  88  new  members  on  confession;  all 
churches  besides  these  ten  have,  therefore, 
received  less  than  88.” 

Horace  says  that  “even  the  good  Homer 
sometimes  nods.”  General  Assembly  Minutes 
show  at  least  fifteen  churches  besides  the  ten 
mentioned  as  having  received  28  or  more  upon 
confession  during  the  past  yekr : 

Adams  Memmlal  ....  47. 

Seventh  Presbyterian  -  -  -  -  44. 

Madison  Street  ...  -  -  48. 

Ilrst 

Park  ...----87. 

Faith . 36. 

Harlem . W- 

Bohemian  -------SO. 

French  Evangelical  .  -  -  -  80. 

Puritans  -  -  .  -  *  ■  *  30. 

Madison  Avenue  -  -  -  -  80. 

North . 88. 

Thirteenth  Street  -  -  -  -  86. 

Madison  Square  -  -  -  -  84. 

Sea  and  Land  -----  88. 

The  Adams  Memorial  has  had  steady  acces¬ 
sions  during  the  little  more  than  eight  years 
of  its  existence  as  an  independen  church.  We 
have  six  communions  each  year,  and  no  one 
has  passed  without  our  welcoming  new  mem¬ 
bers  upon  confession.  In  all  during  this  time 
we  have  received  869  upon  confession,  and  161 
by  letter,  680  in  all. 

Th*e  East  Side  is  a  good  place  to  sow  the 
Gospel  seed.  The  same  is  true  of  New  York 
City  as  a  whole.  While  we  long  for  greater 
accessions  to  our  churches,  the  result  of  the 
past  year’s  labor,  1,446  upon  confession  is  a 
much  larger  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  our  Presbytery  than  would  appear  from  the 
article  quoted  above. 

Cordially  yours,  Jessk  F.  Forbes. 

September  18, 1881. 


THB  VPPBB  SOUTH. 

For  Faotoiiee  osd  Home#. 

Grand  opportunities  exist  in  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  famous  Shenandoah  V^ley, 
Virginia,  a  section  possessing  all  the  requisitM- 
for  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity. 

No  region  in  the  United  States  is  attracting 
greater  attention ;  people  from  the  North  and 
West  are  looking  that  way  with  a  view  of  lo¬ 
cating.  Improved  term  lands  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  $8  per  acre  and  upwards,  un¬ 
improved  timber  lands  at  from  ^  to  |8  per 
acre. 

Rich  mineral  lands  are  cheap ;  excellent 
water  powers,  manufacturing  sites,  business 
locations,  etc.,  are  numerous.  The  people  are 
hospitable  and  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
newcomers.  The  climate  is  unequalled,  no 
severe  storms  or  cyclones,  no  contagious  dis¬ 
eases. 

Half-rate  excursions  from  Chicago  and  the 
West  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  September 
4th  and  18th,  October  2nd,  November  6th, 
and  December  4tb. 

Further  information  free.  Address  M.  V. 
Richards,  Land  and  Immigration  Agent.  B.  St 
O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Indigestion — Its  Results. 

New  Theory  About  the  Diseeee. 

Indigestion  is  the  primary  cause  of  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  suffering  that  afflicts  humanity. 
Its  miseries  are  universal,  sparing  neither  age, 
sex  nor  condition.  Oradually  accumulating, 
no  one  feels  the  approach  of  its  nameless  hor- 
hors.  Probably  a  favorite  dish  received  more 
attention  than  it  deserved  and  a  little  discom¬ 
fort  was  the  result.  Such  impositions,  more 
or  less  frequent,  accentuate  this  condition, 
while  the  gases  from  the  decay  of  food  in  the 
stomach  are  absorbed  by  the  coats  of  that 
delicate  organ,  and  cause  so  much  disturbance 
at  last,  that  Nature  asserts  her  power,  and 
makes  an  effort  to  rid  herself  of  the  load  put 
upon  the  system.  Pains,  more  or  less  severe, 
are  the  consequence,  and  the  man  is  said  to 
be  sick.  Why?  Because  of  the  pains.  In  real¬ 
ity  he  only  has  the  pains  because  Nature  is 
trying  to  make  him  well.  They  are  only  an 
evidence  of  the  desperate  struggle  she  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself.  Remember,  It  does  not  hurt  to  get 
tick ;  It  do€8  hurt  to  get  tcell. 

When  in  pain,  a  man,  considering  himself 
sick,  sends  for  a  physician  who  gives  him  a 
remedy  for  the  pain — a  mere  relief  from  that 
paroxysm.  This  is  a  direct  slap  in  Nature’s 
face,  and  she  resents  it  by  causing  the  pain  to 
return  in  severer  form  as  soon  as  the  effect  of 
the  medicine  has  worn  off.  Next  time  a  larger 
dose  is  required,  or  a  new  prescription  is  given, 
but  always  along  the  same  line — to  kill  the 
pain.  Meanwhile  the  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first.  The  trouble  increases, 
for  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  it. 
The  stomach  becomes  more  and  more  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  the  other  organs,  bearing  part  of 
the  burden,  also  become  affected.  If  they, 
too,  happen  from  any  cause  to  be  weak,  the 
trouble  shifts  to  the  weakest.  Usually  the 
liver  becomes  torpid,  and  constipation  ensues. 
As  the  food  eaten  is  not  digested,  a  smaller 
amount  is  usually  taken,  so  that  the  bowels 
not  regularly  filled,  cannot  be  regularly 
emptied.  Perhaps  the  kidneys  are  not  able  to 
carry  off  the  waste  matter  and  it  gets  into  the 
blood.  If  so,  rheumatism  racks  the  muscles 
and  joints.  Or  the  muscles,  supporting  the 
organs  peculiar  to  the  female,  lose  their  tone, 
allowing  displacement,  ulceration  and  other 
tortures  deplorably  too  common.  Menstruation 
is  difficult,  painful,  too  profuse  or  wanting 
altogether. 

Of  course,  these  effects  of  the  same  first 
cause,  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  the 
case  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  daily  waste 
from  daily  work  is  not  repaired.  The  store¬ 
houses  of  vitality — the  nerves  and  spinal  cord — 
gradually  give  out  their  supply,  until,  in  the 
effort  to  repair  the  damage  and  accumulate  a 
further  reserve,  the  horrors  of  sciatica  and 
neuralgia  make  themselves  felt.  All  this  time 
the  only  effort  made  is  for  relief — to  kill  pain. 
Morphine  and  such  drugs  are  employed  in 
ever  increasing  doses,  locking  up  the  secre¬ 
tions,  and  always,  without  any  exception, 
making  a  bad  matter  worse  until  the  patient 
sinks  into  the  grave.  Very  occasionally,  in 
utter  despair,  he  quits  all  medication,  and  to 
his  delight  finds  that  Nature,  left  to  herself, 
is  able  to  repair  the  waste  and  restore  him  to 
health.  Too  often  however,  the  case  is  be¬ 
yond  hope,  and  he  dies,  another  example  of 
treating  effects  for  causes. 


Recognizing  that  the  All  Wise  did  not  put 
the  spontaneous  cause  of  disease  about  us  on 
every  side,  and  then  leave  us  to  our  own  de¬ 
vices  to  ransack  earth,  sea  and  sky  for  mere 
remedies  for  pain,  we  present  in  the  Electro¬ 
poise  a  treatment  that  goes  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  know  that  pain  is  merely  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  desperate  struggle  Nature  is 
making  to  restore  the  normal  conditions  in 
the  system.  It  is  not  disease-  a  bad  symptom, 
needing  to  be  repressed— an  evidence  of  get¬ 
ting  sick,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  getting  well — a  good  sign— and  to  be 
borne,  if  bearable.  Imperfect  digestion  means 
simply  less  nutrition  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
vitality.  The  gases  from  decaying  food  are 
positive  in  their  electrical  quality  and  cause 
disease.  With  the  Electropoise  we  cause  the 
negative  elements,  so  abundant  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  to  be  attracted  into  the  body  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  consume  the  accumulation 
of  combustible  matter  stored  up  by  the  im¬ 
perfect  action  of  the  vital  organs.  As  life  is 
only  combustion  of  the  fuel  furnished  from 
the  food,  an  actual  increase  of  vitality  comes 
from  its  use.  It  is  with  this  increase  of  vital 
ity  that  Nature  is  able  to  subdue  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  so  that  relief  comes  at  once — 
always  in  the  direction  of  cure — and  persever¬ 
ance  brings  complete  restoration  of  health  that 
was  in  hopeless  ruin.  We  pay  no  attention  to 
parts— do  not  treat  symptoms— but,  asserting 
that  a  man  lives  by  the  same  force  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  we  work  on  that  force 
and  in  a  perfect  whole  find  perfect  parts. 


Proof  of  the  Theory. 

Wist  Nkw  BaioHTOx.  S.  I.,  N.  V..  July  11, 1804. 

Unknown  to  most  of  my  friends,  I  was  for 
more  than  ten  years  a  subject  of  chronic 
dyspepsia,  which  gave  rise  to  many  other 
aggravating  complaints,  especially  affecting 
the  heart  with  severe  pajns. 

I  began  faithful  efforts  for  a  cure ;  I  used 
the  most  approved  remedies  of  the  “schools.” 
I  dieted,  restricting  my  daily  “rations”  to  the 
merest  apology  for  a  meal ;  from  160  pounds  I 
fell  to  148 ;  my  fiesh  became  fiabby  and  soft. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  Electropoise.  The  heart  trouble  had 
become  exasperating,  the  pains  at  times  in¬ 
tense  and  prolonged.  I  was  faithful  in  the 
use  of  the  little  instrument,  knowing  that 
chronic  cases  always  require  time  for  a  cure. 
My  surprise  may  be  imagined,  when,  in  less 
than  a  week,  I  was  conscious  of  marked  effects 
for  the  better,  and  a  sense  of  general  “toning 
up”  of  the  system.  Now  after  six  months  my 
appetite  needs  no  improvement ;  I  eat  all 
varieties  of  wholesome  foods  and  feel  no 
harm.  My  pulse  is  regular,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart  has  ceased.  I  have  regained  my 
weight. 

While  the  pain  at  the  heart  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  by  no  means  intense  or  prolonged, 
yet  it  is  not  all  removed,  and  I  am  still  using 
the  Electropoise  at  times  to  perfect  the  cure. 

This  remaining  heart  trouble  only  returns 
when  I  overdo  in  exercising,  or  carry  heavy 
bundles. 

One  fact  I  wish  to  emphasize — I  no  longer 
carry  medicines  around  with  me,  for  I  have 
no  use  for  them  either  “before  meals,”  or 
“after  meals,”  or  “one  at  bed-time”;  not  even 
a  dose  of  “pepsin." 

The  Electropoise  is  easily  applied ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  those  who  most  carefully  study  the  book 
of  directions  will  get  the  best  results.  A  fool 
would  probably  abandon  its  use  after  one  or 
two  applications,  because  it  doesn’t  give  “any 
shook”  or  other  sensation  to  let  you  know 
what  it  is  doing. 

If  any  persons,  especially  ministers,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia,  wish  any 


farther  particulars  of  my  case,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  inform  them,  for  I  shall  feel  it  a 
pleasant  duty  to  aid  them  in  securiog  that 
degree  of  health  which  will  laicreaM  their  joy 
and  usefuless.  (Rev.)  W.  H.  Boou. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  National  Lecturer  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. ,  joins  her  husband  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  Electropoise.  These  good  people  need 
no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 


Judge  Bryan's  Letters. 

SxAUinroK,  Va.,  September  1, 1804. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing ’ey ou 
express  order  for  balance  due  on  the  Eletrtro- 
poise.  I  have  followed  the  directions  very 
carefully,  and  the  treatment  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results.  We  think  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have  good  hopes  that  in  due  time  n^ 
wife  will  be  entirely  restored  to  health.  It 
will  be  a  wonderful  triumph  for  your  instru¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  mercy  to  her. 

Very  truly,  Wm.  Shkpabd  Bbtan. 


Stauntoh,  Va.,  September  6. 1804. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  third  is  rceeived.  I 
most  cheerfully  put  my  late  letter  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  and  assent  to  ns  publication.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Electropoise,  and  would  be 
glad  to  aid  in  promoting  the  general  use  of  Jt. 
If  you  wish,  1  will  write  out  a  description  of 
her  case  in  general  terms,  but ,  nevertheless, 
such  as  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of 
her  suflierings.  truly, 

Wm.  SMepabd  Bryan, 

P.  S.— It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to 
know  who  your  correspondent  is ;  I  will  there¬ 
fore  state  that  I  am  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  the  highest 
court  in  the  State,  the  one  which  has  the  final 
jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  all  the  other 
courts.  I  enclose  my  card. 


A  Woman’s  Letter. 

Miss  Lena  Nagler,  Freeport.  Mich.,  recently 
wrote  as  follows:  “I  have  been  a  confirmed 
invalid  for  over  twenty  years,  suffering  untold 
agony  most  of  the  time,  and  wishing  many 
times  that  the  next  breath  might  he  my  last. 
I  suffered  from  severe  kidney  and  liver 
troubles,  which  reduced  me  to  e  helpless  con¬ 
dition.  I  was  also  afflicted  with  paralysis, 
female  weakness,  and  curvature  of  the  spine. 
My  brother,.  Prof.  Nagler  of  St.  Paul  Park 
College,  instrpoted  the  Electropoise  Co.  to 
send  me  an  injitrpment,  and  as  a  result,  in  less 
than  a  week  my  kidney  troubles  were  all 
one  ;  the  invigorating  effects  were  such  that 
became  frantic  with  joy;  and  now,  two 
weeks  later,  there  is  a  general  improvement 
oing  on.  I  am  able  to  ut  up  and  sew,  which 
have  not  done  in  many  years.  ” 


“  Works  like  a  Charm.” 

MoRRisinwii.  Ohio.  June  18, 1804. 

Gentlemen:  1  have  concluded  to  keep  the  Eleo- 
tropoise,  and  while  I  am  not  able  to  give  such 
glowing  accounts  in  my  own  case  as  some 
have  borne  to  the  virtues  of  the  instrument,  I 
have  certainly  been  benefitted ;  as  to  Mrs. 
Galley’s  case,  the  thing  has  worked  like  a 
charm.  Her  constipation  has  taken  its  depart¬ 
ure,  and  her  general  health  is  very  much  im¬ 
proved.  her  vigor  and  strength  being  increased. 

Respectfully,  (Rev  )  R.  R.  Oailkt, 

(Presbyterian  Minister). 


Values  it  High. 

Fairport.  N.  Y.,  September  10.  1804. 

Glad  to  hear  of  the  good  success  you  are 
having.  We  value  the  Electropoise  highly. 
Have  used  it  for  sciatica,  constipation, 
neuralgia,  chills,  nervous  and  general  debility 
with  the  beat  results  in  each  case.  Hoping 
you  will  have  as  good  success  in  the  future  as 
you  have  in  the  past,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  Mbs.  O.  C.  Scribncb. 


Shall  we  mail  you  a  descriptive  book  (free) 
with  ^1  information  about  the  Electropoise, 
and  certificates  from  many  users  who  ^>eak 
from  actual  experience? 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  20,  18M. 


KAGUC  BKAXD  THS  BEST 

ROOFING 

!■  UDMOAl'ed  for  Hoqm.  Bern.  Factory  or  OntbaildiiiK*, 
and  or  m  half  the  price  of  ehloglea,  tio  or  tron.  It  i> 
ready  for  tue,  and  easUy  applied  by  any  one.  Sene  stamp 
for  aampie  and  state  sine  of  roof.  xfO  TAR  USED. 

ExcBUSioB  PAimr  Ain»  boofino  co., 
155  Dnane  Street,  BBW  YOBK,  M.  T. 


PIUNPIES 

KooRluieas,  Bcxema, 
\  Scala  HokI,  Tetter, 

and  all  other  skia 
disorders  can  be 
banished  with 

HEI$KEL>S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
healthy,  producing  a  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  complexion.  Price  soc.  per 
box,  at  the  druggist’s  or  by  mail. 
JOHESTOBI,  HOUiOWAT  B  OOw, 
L  PhUadclplUa. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  franca. 


iiOUINA-LAROCHE 


Ai  nrviooMTnro  Tona 

CMBNTAlNIIlO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AND 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

FarthePBETBNnON  and  CUBBeT 

ilirii,  Mlgisttoi,  Loss  if  Appitlti,itc. 

8S  eae  Dreaec.  Paris. 
E.FIMGEIA4l4..MN.WILLUItT.  KWIMK. 


Oompartmeat  Cars  ea  the  PeaasylTaala  Limited. 

The  American  people  of  to-day  are  the  best 
travellers  in  the  world.  They  require  the  best 
accommodations,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
railroads  and  the  sleeping  oar  lines  to  supply 
them.  Many  people  desire  exclusiveness  in 
their  accommodations  which  has  heretofore 
been  provided  in  the  drawing  and  state  rooms. 
The  demand  for  the  drawing-rooms  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  in  order  to  meet  it  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  added  to  the  already 
comprehensive  and  complete  equipment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Limited  a  compartment  car. 
This  car,  finished  in  the  usually  luxurious 
style  of  the  Limited  cars,  contains  two  large 
drawing-rooms  and  seven  state-rooma  The 
drawing  -  rooms  contain  a  section  and  !one 
lower  berth,  the  state-rooms  one  section.  Both 
have  complete  and  individual  lavoratory  ar¬ 
rangements. 

In  this  car  one  may  enjov  all  the  privacy  of 
a  hotel  room,  and  travel  almost  as  much 
seclnded  as  in  a  private  car. 

The  Pennsylvania  Limited,  leaving 
York  every  day  at  10  A.  M.,  Philadelphia  12.20 
noon,  Washington  10.80  A.  M..  Baltimore  11.40 
A..  M. ,  and  arriving  at  Chicago  9  A.  M.  next 
day,  is  the  only  perfectly  appointed  Limited 
expires  running  between  the  Extern  cities 
and  Chicago. 


Agricultural  Department, 

AJIBBICAM  APPL.BS  FOB  BXPOBT. 

A  strong  export  demand  for  American  apples 
is  noted  in  New  York.  As  Europe’s  crop  is  a 
failure,  and  the  domestic  crop  is  short,  the 
price  of  apples  will  undoubtedly  be  higher 
than  last  season.  Speaking  of  the  export 
trade,  one  of  the  leading  New  York  dealers 
tells  a  reporter  of  the  Tribune : 

All  kinds  of  apples,  except  soft  kinds  that 
will  not  keep  well,  are  exported.  The  English 
people,  you  know,  are  partial  to  red  as  a  color, 
and  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  red  ap^es,  snob  as 
Baldwins,  Kin^,  etc.  Newtown  Pippins  were 
formerly  favorite  apples  with  the  English,  but 
after  some  unscrapalous  shippers  had  foisted 
upon  them  a  lot  of  inferior  apples,  falsely 
branded  “Newtown  Pippins, ”  they  did  not  care 
for  them  any  more. 

The  European  apple  crop  is  almost  a  total 
failure,  and  the  quality  very  poor.  In  this 
country  early  in  the  season,  the  outlook  was 
good,  but  the  prolonged  hot  and  dry  weather 
baa  materially  changed  the  sitnation.  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  sold  in  Liveprool  last  week  at  from 
$8  to  ^.75  a  barrel,  a  sharp  advance  on  former 
prices.  Farmers  have  an  advantage  in  the  fact 
that,  on  account  of  fast  ships  and  the  cables, 
they  can  get  their  money  in  two  weeks  from 
the  day  of  shipment,  while  formerly  they  bad 
to  wait  twenty-five  or  thirty  days. 

A  good  idea  of  the  volume  and  variation  of 
the  apple  export  trade  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statistics,  taken  from  a  state¬ 
ment  compiled  by  Isaac  Tuck,  editor  of  “  The 
Fruit  Trade  Journal,”  showing  in  detail  the 
qualities  of  apples  exported  durini;  the  four¬ 
teen  years  from  1880  to  1898,  inclusfve  There 
were  1,828,806  barrels  shipped  to  foreign  ports 
in  1880.  After  that  the  shipments  dwindled 
to  only  81,582  barrels  in  1888.  The  exports 
then  rapidly  increased,  and  1,450,886  barrels 
were  shipped  abroad  in  1898,  which  was  the 
“  banner  year”  in  the  history  of  the  American 
apple  trade.  While  on  this  subject  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  apple  has  become  wild,  and  forests  of  trees 
of  many  acres  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  They  extend  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  far  ^  in  the  mountain  sides.  In  the 
Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  along  the  strearis, 
there  are  many  stalwart  apple  trees,  which 
were  planted  by  the  Onondaga  Indians  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  or  more,  and  which  since  have 
grown  wild.  The  “  wild  apples”  ought  to  be 
worth  gathering,  for  the  cider  mill,  at  any 
rate. 

FEBBIMG  APPX,E8  TO  COWS. 

There  has  long  been  a  practical  opinion 
among  farmers  that  while  sweet  apples  might 
be  fed  to  cows  with  satisfactory  results,  sour 
apples  were  very  injurious  to  them ;  but  this 
opinion  has  been  founded  upon  very  slight 
actual  knowledge  of  the  real  feeding  value  of 
apples.  Our  experiment  stations  have  so  far 
given  but  little  attention  to  analyses  of  the 
wple  to  ascertain  its  feeding  value.  At  the 
Vermont  station  apple  pomace,  ensilaged,  and 
used  supplementary  to  and  in  part  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  com  ensilage,  was  found  to  be 
relished  by  cows,  and  the  results  of  four  tests 
found  it  to  be  about  equivalent  in  feeding 
value  to  com  silage.  At  the  Massachusetts 
station  Dr.  Orossmann  found  apples  to  contain 
about  80  per  cent,  of  moisture,  the  apples  hav¬ 
ing  been  gathered  October  6tb.  The  farther 
advanced  apples  are  towards  maturity  the 
more  sugar  is  found  in  them,  and  their  feed¬ 
ing  value  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
dry  matter  which  they  contain.  Laboratory 
tests  show  that  the  feeding  value  of  apples  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  an  equal  weight 
of  turnips.  Apple  pomace  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  sugar  beets,  it  being  a  somewhat  singular 
chemical  fact  that  the  pomace  is  richer  in 
nitrogenous  matter  than  the  apple  from  which 
it  has  been  produced,  and  the  feeding  value 
of  pomace  is  assumed  to  be,  pound  for  pound, 
one-third  higher  than  that  of  the  whole  apple. 
Still  apples  are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and 
ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  liberally  supple¬ 
mented  for  dairy  cows  with  wheat  shorts, 
bran,  oil  cakes,  clover,  and  good  hay.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  from  feeding  them  to 
cows,  the  early  sort  should  be  fed  by  itself, 
sour  ones  in  less  quantity  than  sweet  ones, 
fed  when  fully  ripe,  after  the  night’s  milking. 
The  quantity  should  not  exceed  four  to  six 
quarts  to  a  feed. 


Locomotor  Ataxia, 

Epilepsy .  .  . 

AND  ALL 
DISEASES 
OF  THE 

SPINAL  CORD 

,  FIND  READY 

AMEUORATION  FROM 
THE  USE  OF 

MEDULLINE, 

THE  EXTRACT  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  OF  THE  OX, 
PREPARED  UNDER  THE  FORMULA  OF 

Dr.  WM.  A  HAMMOND, 

IN  HIS  UBORATORY  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Dmc,  5  drops.  Price,  two  drachms,  80.50. 

Columbia  Cbemical  Co,. 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

•tao  pea  aeoa.  ms 


Rippled  Crepon 
The  Autumn  Novelty. 

Extensive  foreign  purchases  of  this  new 
tahric  have  just  been  landed,  and  are  now 
on  sale. 

These  are  in  high  satin  finish,  very 
lustrous,  woven  In  double  thickness,  the 
richest  wool-and-silk  fabric  ever  made 
for  Fall  and  Winter. 

Genuine  Scotch  Suitings,  dashed  and 
knotted  with  bright  silk ;  these  possess 
the  highest  style  and  wearing  qualities. 

One  case  of  the  latest  Paris  creation— 
Wild-boar  cloth. 

Onr  Cloth  Department  is  now  located 
on  the  main  fioor  for  the  convenience  of 
the  ladies*  tailoring  trade. 

Broad  Cloths,  Covert  Cloths,  Tweeds, 
and  Cassimeres  in  increased  variety. 

James  McCreary  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

:nne  China  and  Glass 
Cedar  and  Camphorwood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


UinMA. 

hyaaU.  tIvwallAOlk 
iMtvwm.  lfa» 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Financial  Hethoda. 

That  the  oouiitry  hae  entered  upon  an  era  of  re- 
Tiyal  in  bnsinees  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
certain.  The  volome  of  current  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  is  slowly  increasing,  but  the  competition  is 
so  sharp  among  dealers  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
yet  yield  satisfactory  profits.  A  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  recently  remarked,  “  I  fear  no  honest  compe¬ 
tition.  It  is  competition  with  dishonest  methods 
that  embarrasses  many  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
country.”  It  is  often  remarked  that  when  the  de¬ 
pression  is  fully  recovered  from,  there  will  be  more 
large  houses  and  fewer  small  ones.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  is  that  there  exists  a  growing  tendency  for 
the  large  houses  with  immense  capital  to  “  crush  ” 
the  smaller  ones,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Is  this 
good  for  the  country  at  large,  or  are  the  methods  of 
competition  incident  thereto  necessary  for  success 
in  business  f  A  railroad  magnate  has  been  said  to 
have  made  his  fortune  chiefiy  by  buying  railroads 
and  "wrecking”  them  for  his  individual  profit, 
though  deliberately  doing  irreparable  injury  to 
thousands  of  small  stockholders.  The  officers  of 
a  great  railroad  corporation  have  recently  been 
charged  with  intentionally  mis  stating  their  earn¬ 
ings  to  deceive  their  stockholders  and  the  public. 
Does  this  pay  f  Do  not  such  scandals,  by  refiection, 
do  all  railroad  -securities  injury  in  the  estimation 
of  the  pnbllc,  that  causes  aggregate  loss  far  in 
excess  of  the  seeming  profit  by  a  few?  If  the 
charges  of  fraud  made  against  the  company  of 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  head  be  proved  true,  will 
that  company  make  or  lose  most,  in  the  long  run, 
by  such  fraud  f  A  New  York  dry  goods  prince  is 
said  to  have  made  most  of  his  fortune  by  “wrecking” 
those  who  trusted  to  his  professions  and  promises 
of  friendship.  A  study  of  what  has  become  of  his 
fortune  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

But  the  responsibility  of  those  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  by  such  methods  does  not  stop  with  themselves. 
Thousands  of  young  mein  are  in  their  employ  “learn¬ 
ing  the  business.”  Are  these  young  men  to  be 
taught  that  fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  are  necessary  elements  of  successful  business 
conduct  1  What  is  to  be  the  standard  of  commer¬ 
cial  integrity  and  personal  character  of  the  young 
men  of  the  coming  generation  if  such  training  is  to 
prevail  in  so-called  “first-class  houses”  f 

It  has  been  said  that  no  university,  however  mu¬ 
nificently  endowed,  can  undo  the  evil  done  to  the 
young  men  of  his  State  by  a  United  States  Senator 
who  was  openly  charged  with  purchasing  his  seat 
by  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  Merchants  of  good 
public  repute  have  recently  admitted  that  they  il¬ 
legally  bribed  the  police  to  permit  them  to  do  illegal 
things,  for  business’  sake.  Those  who  by  their 
business  methods  lead  yoimg  men  around  them  to 
look  upon  these  things  as  business-like  or  permissi¬ 
ble,  do  far  more  injury  to  the  community  than  the 
most  desperate  anarchists  or  most  notorious,  open 
criminals.  The  latter  make  a  startling  display  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  surface  of  things,  but  busi¬ 
ness  men  employing  such  methods  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  society  by  attacking  the  moral  life  and 
vigor  which  underlies  all  true  manhood. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OVTBX 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

19  TXARS’  BXPSRIXNOa. 
Send  for  descriptive  pam- 
pMeL 
onrcKS: 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.  City. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  T. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokai  e, 

Wash. 


Financial. 


You  Are  Losing 

JjL  if  your  savings  are  earn- 
W  ing  only  3  or  4%.  You 
should  have  at  least  6% 
■111  with  perfect  safety. 

Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 

4S  Milk  St., 

A  1  US  W  V^Oe  Boston,  Maas 
Please  mcnuon  i'ne  Bvangeliat, 

The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Sayings 
and  liian  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00 ;  they  bear  interest  at  6  on 
$50,  and  participate  in  1*8  the  earnings  over  the 
intent  paid. 

July  lat,  mibscribera  over  5,000. 

“  “  ameta,  $855,040.63. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

aoj  Broadway,  Now  York. 

United  States  Trnst  Compan; 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4$  *  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Compuiy  u  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorised  to  act  as  guardian.  truBte. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
live  days’  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  interest  for  th« 
whole  time  they  may  renudn  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  EUitatea 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Ctoorge  Bliss,  Vlee-Pro« 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlee-Prea. 

Henry  L.  TbomeU.  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES I 


Daniul  D.  Loun, 
Samuul  Sloan, 

O.  WiLUB  Jamnb, 

John  A.  Stnwart, 

John  Habshn  Rhoapm, 
Anson  Phhlps  Sroua, 
Okoboh  Blub, 

WiLUAM  Lihbrt, 

John  Cbosbt  Bbown, 
Edward  Coofhr. 

W.  Batard  CcmNO, 
Chablis  S.  Smith, 


Hints  to  Investors 

mass  of  valuable  information,  and  teems  with  reliable 
and  sound  advice  of  vital  interest.  Sent  free. 

‘  LAMODON  4k  CO..  88  WaU  St.,  New  York. 


.Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  MNW  TOmX,  NOBTON. 

ALEX.  B^WN  4  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNNOrXD  NT  PBIVSTN  WnUM. 

Membera  N.  Y ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  hoy  and  all  firat-claaa  Inveat-  Tn-ir/Mlfmon  t 
Bsant  SecnrlUea f nr  cnatornsra.  We  re-  AU  VcBvlUcIl* 
oelve  accounta  of  Banka  Bankers'  Cor- 
poraUona  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  QsuvniviOaa 
vorabls  terma  and  make  collection  of  (TCVUl  lUvO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  Vnitsd  Statee  and 
Canada,  sad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  CnlM  Statas  on  foroign 
oountrlM 

Letters  Wo  aloo  buy  and  aell  Bllla  of  Exebaugo  on,  nnd 
A#  make  cable  transfer,  to  all  points ;  »i«n  ssaka 
U1  eoUecthms  and  iasoe  Coaunerdal  and  Travellora’ 
Credits,  available  In  an  partt  of  Uio  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  St  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICj^A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loane,  Insurance. 

SpeeUU  attewtien  gCeew  to  Ike  eare  ei  Prop¬ 
erty  and  OoUeetUm  of  Menle. 

No  10  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 
Sd  door  west  from  Union  Squnra. 


IOWA  FARM 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default  Intoreat  and  principal  notta 
lender.  We  have  loaned  mlUions  In  >8  ysare'  conooentlTe  but 
new  wltbont  a  dollar  lost  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  Tba 
bigheat  refersnoea.  Send  for  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sals. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

5S1  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  ChlesKO. 

First  Nntionnl  Bank  Bldg.,  lows  Falls,  la. 


WBDDING 

INYIXAXIONB, 

CORRBCT  IN  STirirB. 


Wm.  RoonraLLBB. 
Albxandbb  E.  Obb, 

Brooklyn. 

WiLUAM  H.  Maot,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloann, 

OuBTAV  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 
Gnorob  F.  Viniob, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Abtob. 
Jambb  Stillman. 

John  Clafun. 


•TATE^UNTy,.SgHO 

vltolila —  wwwfMai  ■ 

Alt  DrtKBl  BuIM^  NEWHALL 

YIELD  EIOMT  FEN  CENT,  ^nSSsArFA.**  IsM  ImUellw.  Mil 


DKMPSBIT  & 

CARROIX, 

Art  Stationersy 

IJKION  SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  m^ods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
^hool  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  fumKure,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We4re  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  churen  problems  of  wnatever 
sort,  tmd  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Yorla. 
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IODIDE  OF 
lEOl. 


>r2uforfall  plaatior  and  ajntg  MooaUag 
•nA  •  saapi*  copy  or  ttta  Maynowar,  40 
pacM,  elegantly  llhistralcd  wHh  two  baaatlful 
C^cohMwdplalM  A2forw«ta..poMpaM. 

JOfll  LEWIS  CHILDS,  RmW  Pirt,I.Y. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUB. 

Wk  a.  Phba,  Pa. 


HbUBEHOItD. 

Tomato  Picklk. —Slice  one  peck  of  green 
tomatoee  and  stir  one  cup  of  salt  into  them. 
Let  thp/n  stand  ove^  night,  •drain  them  in  the 
morning  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  oup  of 
grated  horse  radish,  twelve  small  green  pep¬ 
pers,  ten  onions  peeled  and  sliced,  two  taUe- 
sp^nfuls  of  cloves  and  two  tablespoonfuls  ^ 
cinnamon.  Cover  with  good  cider  vinegu* 
and  boil  until  done. 

Peach  Puddimo.  --Place  whole  peeled  peaches 
in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  pudding  duh,  and 
over  them  pour  a  batter  composed  of  one  cup 
of  milk,  one  egg,  two  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter,  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  until  well  done  and  a  rich  brown.  Turn 
out  with  the  peaches  on  top,  and  cover  with 
cream  or  a  sweet  sauce. 

Asked  and  Answered.— Here.  Felicitas,  are 
two  good  fillings  for  cake ;  Chocolate  filling— 
Two  thirds  cup  of  sweet  milk,  put  in  a  double 
boiler,  add  the  well  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg, 
half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  com  starch 
wet  op  in  a  little  milk,  and  half  a  cake  sweet 
chocolate  or  one  square  Baker  chocolate,  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  Stir  briskly  until  it 
thickens.  This  makes  a  filling  for  three  lay¬ 
ers,  usin^  the  white  to  frost  the  top.  The 
other  recipe  is  one  cup  sugar,  half  cup  water ; 
let  it  melt  and  boil  up,  then  add  one  cup 
chopped  raisins.  Let  it  boil  until  thick  enougn 
BO  it  will  not  run  when  spread  on  the  cake. 
Hope  you  will  like  them  as  much  as  we  do. — 
Oertrude  W.  S.,  Vermont. 

Making  a  Shirt.  —It  is  of  interest  to  read 
the  exact  number  of  stitches  contained  in  a 
shirt,  according  to  the  list  of  their  position, 
as  given  by  a  shirtmaker.  When  we  add  to 
this  labor  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the 
cutting  out,  the  puzzle  is  how  can  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  ever  be  sold  as  cheap  as  it  is  T 

Stitches 


Stitching  the  collar,  four  rows .  8,000 

Sewingtne  ends  .  SOO 

Buttonholes  and  sewing  on  huttonH  .  .  .  500 

Sewing  the  collar  and  gathering  the  neck  1,201 

Stitchmg  waistbands  .  1,328 

Sewing  the  ends  .  68 

Bnttonholes .  118 

Hemming  the  slits  .  361 

Gathering  the  sleeves  .  810 

Setting  on  wristbands  ........  1,468 

Stitching  on  shoulder  straps,  three  rows  .  1,880 

Hemming  the  bosom .  803 

Sewing  the  sleeves  .  2,551 

Setting  in  sleeves  and  gussets .  8,060 

Tapping  the  sleeves .  1,526 

Sewing  the  seams .  818 

Setting  side  gussets  in .  421 

Hemnung  the  bottom .  1,1M 

Total . 30,999 


So  says  a  contemporary ;  the  puzzle  would  not 
be  so  great  if  he  knew  how  much,  or  rather 
how  little,  was  paid  to  some  poor  woman  for 
setting  the  twenty-one  thousand  stitches.  And 
the  puzzle  would  cease  to  be  one  at  all  if  every 
one  knew  the  facts,  and  knowing,  refused  to 
be  the  gainer  by  the  underpaid  labor  of  the 


HI  Tanspared  Babies. 

are  not  desirablo  in  aar  borne.  InsnlBeient  nourlshaswt 
produces  ill-temper.  Ooard  acainet  fretful  children  by 
feeding  nutritions  and  digeBtlble  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Ehtgle  Brand  Condensed  ICilk  is  the  moat  succeeefnl  of 
all  infant  f  ooda 


.VjOi.  BcuM. 


THE  WISE 


THE  FOOLISH 
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When  You  are  Alive 

Is  the  time  to  become  interested  in  Life  Insurance,  and 
learn  that  t?i«  sole  obi«ct  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  being  to  furnish  life  insurance,  its  onl/u 
liabttUy  is  the  amount  required  for  death  claims,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  law  of  mortality,  which  has  operated 
with  unvarying  regularity  for  centuriea.  Write  to  us 
and  learn  how  fittle  It  costs.  You  will  neither  care  for 
nor  need  Life  Insurance 

When  You  are  Dead! 

But  you  will  have  provided  for  your  family  in  time  of 
need  if  insured  in  the 

riutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association 

HOriE  OFFICE: 

Motaal  Reserve  BoHding,  Broadway  &  Daane  St,  N.  Y. 


E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 


MEMBERSHIP . 

RESERVE  EMERGENCY  FUND,  . 
PAID  TO  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS, 
TOTAL  ASSETS.  OVER 


83,000 
$3,7 1 0,000 
$19,790,000 
$6,000,000 


Christy  •  Bread  •  Knife 

OFFER  A  NEW  $900.00 

Upright  Grand  Stein  way  Piano, 

To  the  person  who  sells  most  of  their  goods  between  now  and  December  81, 18S4.  Send  $1.00  for  sample  set  of  knives 
which  will  f'Dable  yon  to  begin  work  at  once,  further  particulars  concerning  this,  the  greateet  premium  ever  of¬ 
fered  by  a  responsible  manufacturer,  sent  on  receipt  of  request. 

The  Christy  Bread  Knife  is  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  where  dissatisfaction  exists.  It  is  the  only  new 
idea  In  cntlerv  for  years.  ExfatMted  daily  in  the  Model  K.tcben  at  the  World’s  Fair  as  the  Model  Bread  Knife,  In¬ 
dore^  by  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing  and  other  household  authorities. 

Wherever  tried  it  is  always  a  favorite.  By  reason  of  its  pecnliar.  wavy  edge,  it  ents  hot,  new  bread  thin  as 
old  ;  cuts  frosted  cake,  etc.,  without  breaking ;  and  makes  carving  a  pleasure.  It  is  the  greatest  knife  ever  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  honsebold. 

It  is  no  trouble  to  sell  these  knives.  Every  bonsekeeper  who  sees  them  wants  them.  Your  friends  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  get  this  splendid  piano— the  Snest  make  in  the  world.  Never  mind  whether  yon  have  done  work 
of  this  kind  before  or  not.  Experience  Is  not  necessary,  ftrseverance  and  Industry  will  win  the  day,  Addre-s  all 
correspondence  to  THZ  Cheistt  Knira  Comfant,  Box  80,  FRnMOMT,  Ohio. 


Its  all  in Ihe  Ed^e 


The  manufacturers  of  the  famous 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  csleb- 
rltl  -s  of  the  World  for  Hcrnfnla.  (Tumor,-,  King’s 
Svil),  and  the  early  stages  otConBamntioa,Consti- 
intlonal  Weakne>s,  Poorneas  of  the  Blocd.  and  for 
itimnlaiiog  and  regulating  its  mriodic  course. 

JVone  genuiTie  unless  signed  ’•  BLANC ARD.” 


-IP  a  A’  4>rk  V  V  *11  TYraorcrifttfl. 


BBADBHBT  PIANOS. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calliug  your  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  In  this  number  of  onr  paper  of  The  “  Old 
Rsliablz  Braohdrt”  Piano  which  through  its  con¬ 
tinued  use  at  the  White  House  In  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  become  known  ss  **Thx  ADHunSTBATioit  Piano.' 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage  writes  that  ’’although  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  Methodist  his  Bradbury  Piano  is  Orthodox  " 
and  when  a  piano  is  correct  in  doctrine  we  know  that 
purchasers  aresafe  in  buying  it,  and  on  the  strength  of 
such  endorsements  advise  onr  readers  to  corresirand 
with  Mr.  F.  O.  Smith,  774  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Sqnnre.  New  York. 


HBNKY  M.  FIBIiD,  D.D..  Kditor. 
HENBT  R.  BliLIOT.  Publisher. 


Terbs:  Three  dollars  u  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Au.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

ilCBSCHiBBiis  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advbrtisiho  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  PnetrOftee  at  New  York  as  seeond-eUm 
matt  matter. 


NOTICES. 


Synod  ot  New  York  in  the  First  Church,  New  York 
City,  on  Tuesday,  October  16.  at  7:30  p.m  .  atd  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James 
Oardner,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbstery  of  Albany.  Delegates 
are  requested  to  present  themselves  in  the  rhapel  for  en¬ 
rollment  from  4  to  6  o’clock  in  the  alterooon,  and  from 
7  to  7:80  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

T.  Raibton  Smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Colorado  will  meet  in  Canon  City.  Ool., 
Oct.  16,  7.30  PM.  1  he  Woman’s  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  wilt  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

T.  H.  Kirkwood.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Saint  Jo.  Oct.  25, 7.80  P.M. 

Warner  B.  Rioos,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Illinois  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
State  Street  Presbvterian  Church,  of  Jncksonvule,  111 , 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D.  S.  Johnson,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Michigan  will  bold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Alma,  commencing  Tuesday,  Oct.  9,  at  7.30  P.M. 

H.  P.  Collin,  S.  O. 

Synod  of  Nebraska  will  meet  in  Orand  Island  (in¬ 
stead  of  Minden)  Tuesday,  Oct.  0.  7.80  P.M 

John  T.  Baird.  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Ohio  in  Columbus,  Tnesday,  Oct.  9.  at  7:80 
P.M.  Wm.  E.  Moork,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Mlssonrl  in  Brookfield.  Mo.,  Tnesd^,  Oct. 
16,  at  7-.80  P.M.  John  H.  Millkr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Minnesota  in  Rochester,  Minn..  Thursday, 
Oct.  II,  at  7-.80  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Sooth  Dakota  meets  in  Parker.  H.  D.,  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  4,  at  8  P  M.,  and  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Synod  same  place  next  day,  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  (3arson,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Kansas,  Sallna,  Thursday,  Oct.  4,  7.80  P.M. 

F.  H.  McCabe,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Washington  st  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Oct.  4.  at 
7:80  P.M.  J.  C.  WiLLERT,  Stated  Clerk. 

PBE4BYTEBIES. 

Boston  Presbytery  will  bold  its  Stated  Fall  Meeting 
in  The  Scotch  church.  Warrenton  St.,  Boston,  on  Tnes- 
d»,  October  2,  at  2'fiO  p.  M.  ..  . 

The  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Moderator,  the 
Rev.  Charles  S.  DeyHnfMiast  ^r  at  large. 

Church  records  will  Be  called  for. 

Robert  Court,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn.  Second  Church,  oor.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Remsen  streets.  Ifopday.  Oct.  1.  2  P.M.  The 
following  are  the  names  ofthe  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  whose  reports  in  writing  will  be  called  for 
at  this  meeting:  Sy-tematic  Beuefioenoe,  John  Fox.  D.D. 
Foreign  Missions.  Itev.  John  E  Adams:  Home  Mlasians, 
William  A.  Holliday,  D.D.;  Education.  Rev.  *Iheodore 
A.  L<*ki  ett;  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  Rev. 
David  Jnnor;  Minisierial  Relief.  R^v.  Joseph  Dunn  Bur¬ 
rell;  Church  Erection.  Rev.  John  F.  Carson;  Freedmen, 
Lewris  R.  Foote.  D.D.;  Aid  for  Cull-  ges.  Rev.  Qeorge  N. 
Makely:  Cbnrch  Kxtensioo,  Hon  Darwin  R.  Janies.  By 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  the  roll  of  the  churches  wifi 
be  called  that  each  uastor  or  session  irav  report  whether 
tbev  have  taken  collections  for  the  boards  of  the  church 
during  the  year.  Newell  Woolset  Wells.  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  Port  Byron,  Tuesday,  ^pt  2S, 
2  P.M.  Written  reports  from  all  standing  Piwb;^ilal 
cominitteee  required.  E,  P.  Spraoue,  S.  C 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet* 
ing  at  Lake  Forest,  Monday,  Oct.  1,  IU.80  A.M. 

JAMBS  FROTHINGHAM,  S.  C. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  tnatf^rialg. 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch’*  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys: 

••  ANCHOR  ••  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ’•  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONO  &  McKBLVY ’’ (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY ’’ (I.ouisville). 


•ATLANTIC’*  (New  York). 

“  BBYMKR-BAUMAN  ’’  (PitUburgb). 
••  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  » (SL  Louis). 
••CORNELL •*  (Bnffiilo). 
‘•DAVIS-CHAMBERS**  (PitUbntgh). 
•‘  ECKSTEIN  ••  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (PitUburgb). 


••  jOH  N  T .  LEWIS  R  BROS.  CO."(PhIla.) 
••  MORLEY  ”  (CleveUnd). 

••  MISSOURI  "  (St  LouU). 

*•  RED  SEAL  "  (St  Louis). 

••SALEM  ’*  (Salem,  Mass.) 

••SHIPMAN  ’*  (Chicsgo). 

••  SOUTHERN  ’’  (St  Louis  and  Chicago). 
••  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

••ONION”  (New  York). 


If  yon  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  o(  color  to  aj  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  nse  them. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  boih  free 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  In  Holden,  Mo., 
on  Tnesday.  Sept.  25,  at  7:31)  p.m.  J.  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  I  sckawanna.  Wtlkesbarre  Memorial 
Church,  Monday.  Sept.  24, 7.81  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks,  8.C. 

Presbytery  of  Utlra  at  Lvons  Falls,  Monday.  Sept.  24, 
at  7:30  P.M.  Dana  W.  Bioblow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmoutb  at  Key  port,  N.  J.,  Tnesday, 
Oct.  2,  at  10:M  A.M.  B.  S.  EvERPrr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Neosbo  Presbytery  at  Garnett,  Kan.,  Tuesday.  Oct.  3, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Standing  Committees  on  Home  Missions, 
Ministerial  Belief  and  Systematic  Beneficence  will  be 
called  upon  for  reports.  L.  (.  Drakx,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  at  Asbury,  N.  J.  on 
Tuesday,  Oct  2S,  1894,  at,  10-.80  a.  m.  K.  Clare  (Jlinb,  S.C. 

Newark  Presbytery  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  at  lU  A.M. 
Sessional  records  will  he  examined. 

Jut-  H.  Wolfe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Bronswiek  in  Dayton  Church,  on 
Tnesday,  Oct.  2,  at  l0-.a0  a.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  tbe  Ctu^l  of 
the  First  C/hnrch,  5th  Av.  snd  lltb  St.,  Monday,  Oct.  1, 
at  10  A.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  presented  for  re¬ 
view.  S.  D.  Alexandrr,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  will  meet  In  tbe  Westminster 
Chorcb,  Pneblo,  Col ,  Oct.  18.  ot  2  P.M. 

T.  H,  Kirkwood,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  S^t.  24, 
at  7M.  Daniel  a.  Ferouson,  Asst.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  will  hold  its  regular  autumn 
session  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Merced  Cal., 
Monday.  Oct.  U,  at  7 : 80  p.  M.  M,  D.  A.  Stern,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Woodson.  III..  Tae*dav. 
Sept.  25,  at  T-M  p.m.  Thomas  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Wamego.  Tuesday,  Ort.  2, 
at  7:80  p.m.  W.  N.  Paoe,  Stated  (Jlerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wasblngton  City  will  meet  in  tbe 
Vlenna.va.,  Church,  on  Monday,  Oct.  8,  at  7.80  P.M. 

B.  F.  Bittinoer,  S.  C. 

Presbyterv  of  Westchester  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  nu 
Monday.  Oct  L  at  7:45  p.m.  W.  J.  Cummino.  8.  C. 


The  first  snnnal  meeting  of  tbe  Men’s  NstUjnal 
tian  F^hibtlon  Union  will  be -held  lu  Philadelphia, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  Sept  20  and  21.  1894,  i^h  mOTo- 
ioe,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  in  accorBKUoe  with 
locM  arrangements  now  being  perfected.  The  ooopein- 
tion  of  all  the  prohibition  forces  of  tbe  conatry  is  in¬ 
vited.  Representatives  will  be  welcomed  tfom  *11 1®* 


PBESEKYE  YOVB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoeust  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
venieEt  tor  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisoa 
hinder  for  the  purpose  ot  keeping  a  file  in  tbe  beet  order 
We  can  supply  each  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Tre  Evangelist,  P.  O,  Box  2380,  New 
York  city. 


hotels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

BfXMulway  and  Eleventh  Street, 


Opposite  Grace  Church, 


NEW  YORK. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hoeplta- 
ble  treatment  at  tbe  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
often  as  vou  turn  vonr  face  toward  New  York.” 


DR.  STRONG’S  SRNITARIUM, 

SaratOKA  Sprinss.  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  htaltb,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  eleotrle  bells,  steam  beat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promt  nade  on  tbe  loof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air,  Haiatoaa  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Oroquet,  etc.  Maassge,  Elect  ricitv.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  illustrated  cirenlar. 


cbestvieWt^^i^^  qrEENWICH.  CT. 

Ab*olately  healthfnl:  very  aocessibVet  superior  aooommo- 
dations;  home  oomtMis.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


Try  the  Nlekel  Plkte  Road  whm  you  go  west. 


to  find  a  lady  to  serve  in  such  a  capacity,  or  as  com¬ 
panion  to  an  invalid  or  elderly  lady,  or  to  watch 
over  motherless  children,  may  address  H.  K.,  care 
of  The  Evangelist. 


Clmanw  P^bytery  at  Wynne  Wood,  Ind.  T».,  "Y^^YOTing  liSy^H^S^^roSirSf  o?New*  Yor^[ 
Tuesday,  Oct.  28,  at  7:80  PJ(.  E.  Hamiltoh,  S.  C.  Junuhter  of*^reebyterian  clergyman.  Address  R.,  care 

^ -  —  .  .  - TheErangellst. 


Praabytary  of  Carllale  will  meet  at  Newvllle,  Sept.  25, 
at  7 ;80  p.  M.  Wm.  A.  West,  &  C. 

Presbytery  of  Ellsabetb,  Third  Church.  Elisabeth, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  at  11  a.m.  Samuel  Parrt,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geaeya,  West  Fayette,  Monday,  Sept. 
24, 7.80  P.M.  J.  WiLFOBD  Jacks,  8.  C. 

.  Presbytery  of  Joney  City  will  meet  In  West  Hobo¬ 
ken  Chnrcb.^eeday,  (fct.  2,  at  10  A.M.^ _ 

Edwin  A.  Bulklbt,  8.  C. 


Low  rates  via  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 
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September  20,  1894. 


‘  nMEDITEtRANEAN, 

BT  8PB0IALLT  OSABTEIED  STEAMEB, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $526 
Tiorxxrm  -vi/'jbsks. 

To  Bermuda,  Axore.,  Olbimltar,  Alhambra,  Algrlera, 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramid.,  Jatta, 
Jemaalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethaajr,  etc.; 

Calfb,  Mount  Carmel,  ^yront, 

Rhode.,  Smyrna,  Kpheson, 
ConatantlBople.  Athene, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  tonr  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  cor- 
rmpoDding  to  our  June. 

Learing  New  York  Feb.  A.  1886,  by  the  palatial  new 
American  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  (7900  tons) 
FRIESLAyO.^’ 

For^furtber  information  and  Itinerary  address 

A.  A.  GUTHRIE,  Albany,  N.  T. 


3  CHEAP 


Yon  Would  Buy  fl  Set 

Of  these  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  but  you 
think  there  must  be  some  catch  on  account 
of  the  small  sum  asked  for  them.  It  is  a 
genuine  offer  and  we  do  this  to  dispose 
of  them  quickly. 

Renieniber  we  Refund  your  Money 

IF  YOU  FIND  THEY  ARE  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 


EXCURSIONS 


YOU  KNOW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WOULD  NOT 
BE  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  PAPER 


TO  THE 


West  and  Northwest 

Sept.  II,  Sept.  25,  and  Oct.  9, 1894. 


For  particulars,  apply  to  Ticket  Agenta ;  or  circu* 
lar.  giving  rates  and  detailed  information  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  application  to  W.  A.  THRAIiIj, 
G.  F.  A  T  A.,  Chicago  A  Nortb-Weatem  Railway. 
CHICAGO,  lUu. 


wnire  to  u  mis  snimiiei 

The  Direct  Dine  to  KANITOD  and 
PIKE'S  PEAK  is 

The  Great 
Rock  Island 
Route 

Ticket  takes  yon  through  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  same  price,  or  take 
the  direct  Kanitou  line.  (.'*>  map.) 

!  THIWSH  NLLMAN  SIEEPMO  CAI  SYSTEM. 


rtSrr  K  is  the  train.  Deaves  Chicago 
vrUr  Dl|g  o  10  o'clock  every  night 
and  arrivaa  at  Manltou  second  morning,  ^nick 
trip.  Mori  excellent  eauipment.  Dining  Oars, 
Chair  Oars,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Dent  fsU  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peek  by  the  Cog 
Railroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Tickei 
Agent  can  tell  yon  all  about  it  and  sell  you  ticke 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  ehould  yoi 
■o  dssirs. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Cbieego,  May,  iSM.  Oen'l  Fattenger  Agent 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  lowest  rates  to  all  points  west  are  obtained 
via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  tne  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  ?  Palace  buffet  sleeping  cars. 
Fast  trains  Inquire  of  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  ad 
dress  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  23  Exchange  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  y.  « 


IF  IT  WA8  NOT  GENUINE.  ORDER  TO-DAY. 


8END.^IN  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  A  SET  OR  MORE 
AT^ONCE  AS  THOUSANDS  WILL  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

‘First  Gome  First  Served’ 


How  are  we  able  to  do  it? 

These  Spoons  were  made  np  especially  for  the  World’s  Fair  trade,  by 

TftE  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY.  Limited, 

and  were  left  on  their  hands.  In  order  to  dispose  of  them  Quickly,  we  make  this  nnheard 
of  offer.  SIX  SOUVENIR  SPOONS,  after  dinner  coffee  else,  HEAVY  COIN  SILVER 
PLATED,  with  GOLD  PLATED  BOWLS,  each  spoon  representing  a  different  bnUd- 
Ing  of  the  World’s  Fair.  The  handles  are  finely  chased,  showing  bead  of  Columbus, 
and  dates  1492  •  1893  and  wording  “World’s  Fair  City.”  They  are  genuine  works  of 
art,  making  one  of  the  finest  souvenir  collections  ever  produced.  Sold  during  the  Fair 
for  $9.00 ;  Vre  now  offer  the  balance  of  this  stock  at  ONLY  99  CEN’TS.  Sent  in  elegant 
pinsh  lined  case,  properly  packed,  and  express  prepaid  to  any  address.  Send  Foetal  Note 
or  Cnrrency.  Honey  cheerfully  refunded  if  goods  are  not  as  represented. 

LEONARD  IWANUFACTURINC  CO., 

Sole  AgcMts,  Dept,  A  878,  80  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

What  the  "Christian  at  Work"  of  New  York  has  to  say  in  their  issue 'of  March  22, 1894. 

‘"These  Spoons  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  send  for 
them  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  to  receive  such  dainty  and  useful  souvenirs  of  the  World's 
Fair  as  these  Spoons  are.  The  Leonard  Manufacturing  Company  will  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  question  return  the  money  sent  in  payment  if  the  Spoons  fall  to  give  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so." 


New  Equipment  on  the  Pennsylvsnla  Limited. 

The  celebrated  Pennsylvania  Limited  was 
never  so  luxurious  in  all  its  appointments  as 
it  is  at  present  with  its  splendid  equipment  of 
new  cars.  Every  car  in  the  train  has  just 
come  out  of  the  shops  as  bright  and  as  fresh 
as  a  new  coin.  This  is  the  only  perfectly  ap 
minted  Limited  train  in  service  between 
New  York  and  Chicago. 


Handsomest  Passenger  Train  In  the  World. 

This  is  the  popular  verdict  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Limited  and  one  who  sees  the  train  in 
the  brightness  and  freshness  of  its  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  fully  endorse  it.  The  new  cars,  the 
compartment  car  just  introduced  and  the 
other  distinctive  features  make  it  the  most 
luxurious  train  in  the  world  and  the  only  per¬ 
fectly  appointed  Limited  Express.  It  leaves 
New  York  at  10  A.M.  every  day  for  Chicago. 


